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PART ONE 


THE PREHISTORIC AND EPIC PERIODS 
IN ART AND RELIGION 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

In 1S64 it was possible for a Bridsh professor of archaeology to write of Indian sodp- 
ture: 'There is no tcmptadon to dwell at length on the sculpture of Hindustan. It affords 
no asdstance in tracing the history of art, and its debased quality deprives it of aU interest 
as a phase of fine art* it must he admitted, however, that the works orisdng offer very 
curious subjects of iuqtdty to the scholar and archaeologist.^ Generations of archaeo¬ 
logists, as though spurred on by the very absurdity of Professor Westmacott’s remarks, 
have brought to light the riches of Hindustan from the prehistoric culture of the Indus 
to the palaces of Akhar. We wonder how much real progress has been made since these 
pompous and ignorant lines were written co’wards a teal understanding of Indian ideals 
either in art or in acrion, as rebted not so much to Western dvili^^adon* but to Indbn 
civilization as a whole. To understand the Indian qualities of Indian art in its icono- 
graphic and stylistic aspects wc must examine the fragmentaty^ survivals of those ancient 
tirucs, when thtae things were in their begimmig, in neidier a sendmental nor a patroniz¬ 
ing fashion, but objectively. 

This Is a book written primarily for Wateraeis in a period when no approxunarion 
to the andent Indian and Medieval Christian concept of art as a form of devotion any 
longer exists. Members of traditional sodetics such as Hinduism and Islam would not 
need an cxtoisivc description of the nature of traditional art, since obviously it has a] ways 
been part of their Hves. and not an aesthetic luxury. It is equally impossible to assume 
that the meaning of many forms of Indian urt will be immediately clear to every reader, 
just as it would be absurd to suppose that the meaning of Chnstian art, aesthetic as tveU 
as fcligious, is immediately apprehended by modem men. The modem artist, tiudisa^ 
plined by any canonical restrictions, can represent God by a pure white canvas and die 
Devil by a bbek one, but he cannot expect us to understand immediately the profund¬ 
ity^ of this personal symbolism or to enjoy such a complete negation of painting. In 
tradidotial periods, such as wc are dealing with in Indiat understanding and enjoytnent 
Were implicit hi die work of art. What wc refer to as aesthetic reaction was completely 
involved, in the .worship paid to the object and the degree to w'hich the icon, by die 
beauty and utility of its maldug, invited such devotion. 

This book is not written for those unhappy few who, unable to adjust tiietnsdvcs to 
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the miterinlistic present, seek refuge in the tiaditioiLj past and, liom their retreats, be 
they Sufic mystidsm or Tibetan Jiutlidfiism, decry our civili^tion while cxcoUmg these 
esotede and exotic traditions that seem to offer a sanctuary in chaos. They forget that, 
since this is not a traditional age, we can hardly force artists or society into a traditiouai 
mould; such a clumgc would have to come ffom within - as the late Dt Cooniaraswamy 
obsers'ed - from a change of heart. 

The writer has the greatest respect for traditional societies and traditional art, but, not 
being a member of such a society, he cannot pretend to the powers of a demiurge: to 
expound in die veiled esoteric terms of the popular travel hook on exotic Asiatic, regions 
the mnermosc metaphysical truths of HuidiUsm and Buddhism. Altliongh it is perfectly 
true that art is religion in India, and religion art, this is a book intended to CKpIain the 
visual aspects of a foreign culturic in as clear and logical a fehiou as posable with refer- 
cticc to the part played by iconography and material in the formation of wliat we call 
style. By style die writer means those peculiarities of outward visual appearance and 
structure in a work of architectiire, sculpture, or painting conditioned by the reason for, 
and manner of, its creation that makes it typical - indeed, inevitable - for a definite 
moment in history. 

For certain art historiani style is a kind of sinister autonomous force 'which in all ages 
and all climes inexorahly induces artists to produce -works of art in a certain pre-ordamed 
frshion, usually in an inevitable procession from archaic to Keoaissance to Baroque, or 
from linear to plastic to pictorial expression. No citemnstance pecuhat to either cul¬ 
tural or historical conditions of any period has anything to do with the artist’s produc¬ 
tion; he is created solely to enact this stimulating intcUccmal drama of stylistic evolution . 
It is useless to attempt to measure Indiati art on any such Procrustean bed as "Wolfflin's 
theory, or, for that matter, by any one of the arbitrary systems of aesthetic judgement 
evol ved by modem ait historians. It will be found that Indian art, like every manifesta¬ 
tion of Oriental expression, is the product of certain rcUgious and material circtunstances 
which, rathei than any vague force like' space composition*, or ‘ significant form’, tran¬ 
scending time and place, determines its form in all periods. 

It is hoped dut this book will perforin a service for the average reader and for Indian 
art, too, in presenting the subject in as straightforward a maJUicr as possible. This is not 
intended as a prejudiced method, unsympadictic to the interpretation of Indian culture; 
it must be rememhcTcd that gcnentioiis of sentimental, riianvinjstic writers hav'c prol^ 
ably done more harm to Indian art than good. Tliis book is written for tiiose 'who, 
understanding art as a universal means of human expression, wish to study one of the 
most significant and beautiful aspects of that expression in India. 

Following the introduction to the fondamcntal concepts of Indian art, the actual his¬ 
torical consideration of the arc of India will begin with chapters on the Indus Valiev 
Period and the Vedic Period. The main body of the tc-xt will, propeily speaking, be 
devoted to an account of Idindu and Buddhist art from the Maurya Period (3^:2-185 b*c.), 
through the so-called Period of the Hindu Dynasues, to end in' tlic eightcentli century! 
Mohammedan art, specifically the art of the Mogul Period, will not be mentioned m the 
present volume: although partaking of many elements of earlict Indian art, the art of 
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the Mohammcdiaii dynasties, nor only dedicated to a foreign religion but csscntiaily an 
outgrowth of techniques imported from Iran, belongs properly to a volume devoted to 
Islamic art. In our survey of Indian art it svill be necessary to concentrate on the major 
arts of architecture, painting, and sctilpture, and only occasionally include references to 
die ndnor arts of metal, textiles, and cetamics. It must not be supposed from diis omis- 
sion that thes^r forms of expression are not important for Indian art; indeed, in modem 
times the only creative vitality in I nd i an art has been in the pcrpictuation of craft tradi¬ 
tions and in so-called folk ait. It has been felt, however, that within die limited space 
available it would be more valuable to the reader to give a detailed anal^'sis of the most 
important monuments of Indian art rather than a thin coverage of every aspect of the 
culture. 

In the matter of photographs the writer has rtied to present reptoductioos of only die 
best and most characterisdc monuments of each period. Photographs of purely arduio 
ological interest, such as views of excavatious, have been largely left out because such 
pictures, all looking very much alike, mean litde to die general reader either acsthedc- 
ally or archaeologically. Anyone sufQcieutly intcresied can find the most copious publi¬ 
cations with reproductions of the actual archaeological work at sites like Mohenjo-daro 
andTaxila. 

Wc may properly begin our introduction to the study of Indian art by a very brief 
survey of those geographical, climatic, and racial factors that foom very earliest rimes 
have had th^ inexorable influence on the Indian people and their art. The discussion of 
the great religious systems of India is postponed to the chapter devoted to the history of 
act foom about 2500 to 322 R.c., ivhen all diese ways of belief an d thought came into 
being. 

The history of India and its art has been so bound up with the geographic nature of 
this vast continent that something must be said of these physical characteristics. India has 
a kind of impregnable geographic isolation: it is in the shape of a gteat scaled funnel de¬ 
pending from the heartbnd of Asia, This peculiar shape of the peninsula made for an 
inevitable retention and absorption of all the radal and cultural elements diat poured 
into it. The paiinsula is bounded on the west by the Indian Ocean; on the east by the 
Bay of Bengal, Along the northern feontier India is almost sealed oif from the Asiatic 
mainland by the rocky curtain of the Himalayas from Baluchistan to Assam, The only 
openings in this formidable natural fortification arc the various passes of the north-west, 
such as die femous Khyber and Bolan Passes, which wind through the mountains separ¬ 
ating India feom the Iranian plateau. Through these gaps came all the migrating tribes 
and conquerors that made themselves masters of die rich plains of India, 

The cultural divisions of India proper have alw'ays been determined and dominated by 
the great river s)'stenis, the watcislie^ of the Indus and Ganges, the Deccan plateau, and 
South India. In western India is the plain, watered by the Indus and its tributaries, known 
as the Punjab or ‘Land of the five Rivers'. Along the lower Indus is the province of 
Sind, a region, now mostly desert, svkich was a flourishing jungle as bcc as the second 
millennium b.C. Another great river system of India is that of the Ganges, die sacred 
stream which flows over a thousand miles of north-casrem India through an immense 
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fertile of land which has supported many of the splendid empires of the Indian past. 

In central India, south of die Vindhya moimtain range, there rises the high and arid plateau 
of the Deccan, shnt off ftom the Indian Ocean by the steep mountain wall of the W estem 
Ghats and flanked by a similar continuous range of plateau-like peaks on the Bay of 
Bengal. These two rhains of mountains unite in what is die stopper at die bottom of the 
Indian funnel, the Nilgiri Hills, which effectually seal off the southern tip of the Indian 
peninsula, so that from very early rimes this region has maintained a culture essentially 
its owtiH 

Chmatc. no less than geography, has played its part in the devdopment of the pecu¬ 
liarly indigenous traits of Indian history and art All the races of martiai character have 
grown up in the dry and hilly districts of the notth-west and centre, whereas the fertile 
plains of Bengal have been inhabited by peaceful and unw'ariike cultivators. For its rain¬ 
fall a large part of the Indian continent lias depended on die monsoon winds which 
sweep across (he Indian Ocean from June to October. These W'inds chiefly affect the west 
coast of India and extend to die sondiem dopes of die Himalayas.^ Peninsular India is 
more dependent on these winds than the plains of the north, where the great lis'crs are 
fed by the periodic melriug of the mountain snows. 

The seasons in India begm with a dry and scorching spring from March to June, suc¬ 
ceeded by a summer of almost condnuous lainraU from July to October. Autumn and 
winter arc dry and windy, but only in the extreme north-west do temperatures drop to 
levels normal in temperate zones. The almost entirely tropic nature of the climate has 
unquestionably had its effect on the racial and intellectual growth of the people diat 
inhabit this region of the cardi. In desert or temperate zonm, where man is in control 
of liis environment, monodieisdc religions prevail, whereas in tropical regions, where 
nature is completely the master of humanity, men arc apt to ascribe divinity to all the 
great and rclcndcss pow'crs that govern thdr lives. The os'erpowering nature of India 
has in a way forced upon the inhabitants an inability to act, a situation rcsponrible for 
die Indian races having become lost in religiosity, for thch maintaining through die cen¬ 
turies what is often described as a veritable 'hallucination of the absolute'. 

Although nothing definite can be said about the earliest inhabitants of India, it is 
generally believed that the first indigenous people who once oexupied the entire penin¬ 
sula were of a dark Negrito stock. Sometime, perliaps as early as the third millciuiiuni 
B.C., these primitive black aborigines were gradually driven southwards and assimilated 
by Mongoloid invaders from the north. The race that resulted from this mixture of 
Negrito and Mongoloid blood developcd.die 'Dravidian' or pro Aryan culture of India.* 
The Dravidians in tnra were displaced by the Aryan invaders towards the close of the 
third millennium B.c. The Dravidians are probably the Dasj'us or' black slaves’ referred 
to In the ritual hymns of the Aryans. Altliough despised by their Nordic conqncrois, the 
final victory belonged to the indigenous Indian population. As will be explained in the 
chapter devoted to religion, many of the dominant features of later Indian belief arc of 
Dravidian origin, in the same way that Indian art in a general sense could be described 
as a combinarion of the abstract philosophical concepts of Aryan origin and die cepre- 
sentadonal. es'cn naturalistic trcsids of Dravidian civilization. The Aryan tribes had their 
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origttial homeland in the region of the Caspian Sea^ It wa$ probably some nacuraJ causCp 
such as the msoffidency ofgraiiiig lands or himtiug grounds, that forced this nomadic 
horde to undertake a march which led eventually through the passes of the flknalayas 
to the plains of northern India. The Aryans^ superior armament^ their knowledge of 
metals, and in a sense their superior religious outlook made them masters of Indhp prob¬ 
ably partly by the process of consjuest and partly by the process of assimilatioii of the 
established Dravidian popiiladan. 

Speaking in very general terms, from the earliest time that wc can judge tliem in 
the preserved writings of the Epic Period (1500-600 fl.c,)^ the Indians reveal a tendency 
to religious thought and philosophical spccularion on the nature of the world. Tliis 
speculation leads to a mystic pantheism and the idea of the soul's absorption in the Uni¬ 
versal Being. In comparison to this absolute the world of men becomes 2 delusion* a 
substanceless phanto m. Also, as a result of thU essential attitude, the gods of India could 
be described as abstracdoiis of worship or philosophy* There is, in other words, a com¬ 
plete absence of tliat emphasis on the practical, on the real world, and on moral duty, 
which characterized the classical rchgion of Iron as codified by Zoroaster^ In contract to 
the entirely cosmic nature of pantheism in Iran* wdth its joyful afiirmation of life and 
nature, die panih cism of India is negative, denoting the wrorld and life* and descrying its 
ideal in the cessation of existence achieved in the changeless+ eternal absorption in the 
godhead- This definition of the Indian point of view can apply with equal validity to aU 
the great Indian religious systemsr Hinduism, Buddlusm, and Joinisin, and the even 
earlier philosophical concepts from which they sprang. 

At first inspection, works of Indian art appear as strange and alien as tlie Indian mytlis 
which riiey illustrate. They arc strange to us, of course, fust of aU because ebey are so 
different from the art and legends of Greece and Rome which have become a pan of our 
culture and which -we are able to nnderstond and rationalize. The mystery of Indian 
myths and Indian art lies partly in die &cc that it suggests rather than states. Greek sculp¬ 
ture, w ith its finite perfcctiots of form, expr^ses clear external fact; Hindu sculpture 
transforms solid rock into the substance of dreams and defies explanation by either in- 
tcUectualizarion or the usual rigmaiDlc of aesthetic analysis. The reason for diis is to be 
found partly in the &ct thatlndianart was not made primarily for aesdietic reasons; and so 
it is necessary for us to seek the meaning hidden in this art stemming fiom the sources 
of the inner li fe of a people strange to us. It could trul y be said diat Indian symbols of 
art voiced the same trutli as Indian philosophy and myth* They are rignaU along the way 
of the same Pilgrim^s Progress directing human energies to the same goal of transmuta¬ 
tion, Our task, therefore, as students of Indian myth and symbol is to understand the 
abstract conceptions of India's phiiosophical doctrines as a kind of intellectual commcnc- 
ary on what stands crystallized and unfolding in the figures and patterns of symbolism 
and art and, convenely, to read the symbols as the pictorial script of India's tiitimately 
cliangelcss wisdom- 

Indian art may, in a general way, be described as theological, hieratic, or, perhaps b«t 
of all, as traditional. The mcoiiitig of tradition in its relation to a dvihaation and its ait 
has probably never been better cxpbitied than in the words of Marco PaUis: 
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Tradidon ^ embraces die whole of a dvilkatioUp in all its modes and departments, and tends 
to the obliteradoTi of all antidieses, such as 'sacred and profane'^ even ‘creator and creation'. A 
truly tradirional civilization has its roots fixed in a docuhie of the purely metaphysical order. 
This doctrine gives co the whole a prindpil or sufficient cause. The other constituents of the 
TradibortT whether ethical^ social, or artistic* down to the most petty activities of daily life* all 
demx their authority 6:0m this doctrinep to be exerdsed in their prescribed spheres. Ideas of a 
metaphysical order are the cement which binds every part together- .-. The mechanism by 
whidi the Truth is made to drculatc through the body is the Tradition from Master to pupil* 
which Stretches hack into the past and reaches forward into the future-^ 

The only iiufortimatc aspect of this definitioa is that in its context it is applies! to de> 
scribing an art stultified, rathtt than vitalized^ by tradition In die art of Tibet* dedicated 
to the most esoteric phase of Tantric Euddhism^ the necessity for the most explicit accur¬ 
acy in pictures* statues^ and other paraphernalia in a ritual dominated almost entirely by 
ma^c was obvious^ It was impossible for the artist to depart from specifications or to 
rely at all on expaiciicc or experiment. Traditional art does not necessarily imply the 
completely stiBed and repetitious fonnallzation of TibeEan art. It means, rithcr> the kind 
of healthy discipline conditioned by belief and prescriptions* calculated to produce cult 
images worthy of worship that yet allowed due artist the most extraordinary degree of 
freedom of expressioiL One has only to look at the great variety of interpretation in a 
tingle subject of Hindu art* such as the Chola metal images of die Dancing Sivat or, 
for that matter* at the representations of the Apocalyptic Christ in Romanesque ait, to 
undcrsmid that tradition could prodnee works of individual creati ve power^ In both 
cases die artists were traitied in a guild tradition of imparted kDowledge and followed a 
system of canonical proportion and technique, relying on inspiration through medica¬ 
tion j and yet* inevitably, thdr productions combine system and freedom* dream 
and reality, to produce at once works of individual getiius and awesome religious 
power, 

Tlic purpose of Indian art* like all traditional art* is primarily to instruct men in the 
great first causes* which* according to the seers, govern the matcrtal* spiritual* and cdcj- 
tial worlds* Art is dedicated to communicating these great truths to mankind and, by the 
axchitcctoral* sculptural, and pictorial reconstruction of the powers that maintain the 
stars in their courses* magically to ensure and strengthen the endurance of the conditions 
thus reproduced in iiiat<^ fotm : in this way, every Indian religious stmeture is to be 
regarded as an architectural replica of an unseen cdesrial region or as a diagram of the 
cosmos itself 

In traditional art die shape and colour of a religious image, its conventions and pro¬ 
portions, have depended not so much on the artist’s having an unconttolled aesthetic 
inspiration but dircaly on what the work of art is to express to the worshipper* These 
were the Medieval and Oriental points of view which judge the truth or goodn ess of a 
work of arc according to how it fulfilled this essential requirement. Like the Church art 
of the Middle Ages, Indian works of sculpture, pain ting, and architecture were devoted 
to revealing the divine personality of the gods and to increasing the dignity of the 
Cburclu Just such bands of workers as served the Medieval cathedral were dedicated to 
die Indian temple. These workers had for their guidance whole manuals of aesthetic 
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procedure, thcs^fwjj devoted to architecture^ sculpture, and painting. Secular art as wc 
know ir did nor exist 

In India all art, like all life, is given over to reUgion. Indian art is Ufc^ as intcrprcccd by 
religion and pliilosophy. Art was dedicated to pr^ucing die utensiU, the objects of wor¬ 
ship in a life ordered by belief. Because the deity was thought of as present io man and 
in nature, the artist in his activity of making a work of art was rii^idcd as sharing God's 
delight in creadon. The texts ofE uddhistn and Hinduisni specifically state that die mak¬ 
ing of images leads to heaven^ The artist was nor an eccentric individual, but a man 
trained to meet a universal demand. His vocarion and training were entirely hereditary* 
The Indian ardst was an indispensable, if anonymous, member of society; and, indeed, 
Indian art is more the history of a society and its needs than the history of iodividual 
artists. There never was in Indian art before the intrusion of Western influence anything 
corresponding to the copying of nature. The Indian artist does not seek to rival nature 
by imitation, but in a metaphorical sense creates forms parallel to nature. Only tliat 
which accords with the self-imposed canons of proportion and harmony is beautiful in 
the eyes of the discerning. In traditional art it is throngh the selection of such symbols as 
are truer dian nature that the artist can hope to achieve a perfect work of art. There is 
nothing to be gained by a photographic imitation of something that already exists well 
enough* In an art based on these premises there is no room for the cult of the tnerely 
decorative nor for the cult of unintelljgibility which dominates the modem fidd- It was 
the object of the Indian artist to express only die essential, to improve rather than to 
copy nature exactly. The Indian artist never draws simply what he sees, but rather, like 
the uncucored but discerning cliild, draws wliat he means. 

The aim of the Indian artist may be illustrated by his attitude towards potrraiture. 
There is nothing to be gained by making a replica of a man's outward appearance. The 
aim would rather be to make some thing cortesponding to tliat essential image of the 
man dial the mind Ims in its conceptiori of him. Obviously , die success of the artistic 
production will depend on the intensity of the artist s realization of bis mental image and 
his abilitj' to communicate this realization to the beholder. 

Indian ait of all periods is close to Hfo, not only to the life oi the gods but to all 
creatures on cartli. For this reason, naturalism, in the sense of drawing or sculpturing an 
object on the basis of actual observation of nature, is a tendency that cannot be Ignored, 
Although the proportions, pose, and gestures of an image were unquestionably based on 
a strict metaphysical canon designed to ensure its fitue^ as an object of w^orship, within 
this firamework the figure was made ’^vidi an understanding of actual human anaromyp^ 
not only in its general articulation^ but also in the maker^s concern with contioring die 
essential character of die flesh m terms of stone or bronze. In Indian figure sculpture, as re¬ 
presented^ for example, by the pjbftTf at Sanchi^ it is evident that in a period before the 
development of canonical prescriptions for the human form the sculptor, proceeding 
like any archaic artist^ was intuitively striving to create a stone figure of a desirable 
female shape, not based, to be sure, on scientific anatomy, but on lus mtuitive know¬ 
ledge of the human body. He relied on ca^in fonmilac acquired by experience that 
made the technical work easier, such as the essentially fiontal pose and the ddixiition of 
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details in linear terms. The whole figure, while not arnculatcd with anatomical accuracy^ 
is the sum of many individual parts observed and described in stone and calculated, by 
die artist's exaggeration of certain features, such as the breasts, the ample liips, and 
crescent thighs, to appeal to the worshipper as a provocative goddess of fecundiry. To an 
even greater degree naturalistic tendencies arc to be discerned in the representation of the 
lower hierarchy of creatures, especially in the carving of animals. Even iu the very 
earliest Buddliist reliefs, iu which the individual parts of the beasts arc combined with 
difficulty by artists unacquainted with the problems of stone carving, the elephanis, 
monkeys, and deer winch we find in the rche& at Ehirhut and Sinchl show the 
most remarkable observation and recording of die precise aruculation and movement 
characteristic of these animals, As a result of his complete awareness of their nature and 
life, die artist gives us an unequalled portrayal of these creatures in die umversal sense, 
based on the observation of particul^ Naturalism in the Indian sense could be de¬ 
scribed as a visualittadon of what is essendal on the basis of experience. It is only part 
of the overall purpose orTudian art to edify and instruct the devotee. When it was de¬ 
sired to show the Euddlia’s iucamatjon as a particular animal, it was both appropriate and 
necessary, for the conviction of the beholder, to make these crea tures as every Indian 
knew them. In die fin^T analysis this definition of naturalism is perhaps better described 
as a complete understanding of the subject. That this amounts to die artist’s svTupathcdc- 
ally identifying himself wi th his subject and experiencing its life is perhaps to be taken 
for granted. 

In Indian art-practice the artist is enjoined to become one with the object to be por¬ 
trayed in a self-hiduced state of trance. It is then that the image of the deity appears as a 
reflexion in his mind, conditioned, of course, by those forms and canons which die artist 
already knows from experience, In &shioning his icon fiom the mental image the artist 
employs that most andcitt of Indian philosophical sciences: the method ofye^s or ec¬ 
static meditation. That such practices svcrc not entirely unknown to Western artists is 
attested to by the story related about Fra Angelico's kneeling in prayer and meditadon 
before beginning work on a paneL^ 

The Indian view of life and reUgiou could be said to be based upon the idea that the 
ordinary world which we see around us is the only aspect of the infinite deity kuowable 
to us, In Indian art the world is regarded as an appearance of God . This can in a measure 
explain the seemingly 'realistic’ portrayal of many forms of nature in all periods of In¬ 
dian arL The divine is thought of as present in man and in nature, present in the same 
way that tlie number one is present, though invisible, in two, three, four, and five. It is 
die Indian belief that man's preoccupation with practical ends and die understanding of 
practical behaviour over-emphasiacs the material world. It is die aim of all the Indian 
rchgions - Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain - to break &om these barriers in order to 
know the divinity directly- The methods of attaiiiing the desired union with the divinity 
are infinite, and of these the one most important for art is die method of idolatry, the 
systematic creation of forms and symbols to represent die manifold invisible powers and 
mysteries of the supernatural world. The technique that grew up as a result of this 
necessity to express the unknowable qualities of the divine was both symbolic and 
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anthropomotpliic. Human effigies or diagrams could be used ttith equal convenience for 
reprcscficng the deity, smee the human mind can apprehend the deity only thiough such 
images. The icon is, indeed, a diagtam meant to express a definite religious concept, and 
never mtended as the likeness or replica of anything on earth. The symbol is perfect in 
proportion to its ahihty to communicate the ultimate truth that it etnbodics. 

When they were shown in anthropotnorphlc shape, ttjc Indian gods were portrayed 
as supertnen, fashioned according to canons of proportion intended to raise the beauty 
of the idol above the accidental, beauty of any one Kumiui being. In the same way the 
images of many-armed gods are purely mental creations that liave no countetpatt in 
nature. Their multiple aems are necessary for the deities simultaneously to display die 
various attributes of their powers and activities, The supreme purpose of these images, 
as of all images in Indian art, is to present the believer witli all the trutb which he 
accepts and with all the beings wnth whom he must obtain communication through 
prayer. There is nothing corresponding to idolatry in the narrow sense, since the worship 
is never paid to the image of stone or bra«, but to wiiat the image stands for, the proto¬ 
type, The image, in other words, as a reflexion of the godhead, is as the diagram of the 
geomctriciac. in relation to the great diagram in the beyond. The images in Indian att are 
first and foremost objects of udlitarian use, made by a process of contemplation, and in¬ 
tended to help the worshipper in communicating widi die object of worship. 

The persistence of magical symbolism and tradition in modem India may be illus¬ 
trated by die combination of elements in the Indian flag. The solar -wheel in the centre 
is at once an emblem of the ancient solar cults and the Wheel of the Buddlia’s Law 
dominating all regions traversed by the rolling wheel of the sun itself. The three stripes 
of the flag incorporate the three the threefold aspect of the one, die Brahmin wor¬ 

ship of die sun at dawm, noon, and sunset, the three Vedas, etc. 

Aldiough the Indian artist’s performatice is seemingly rigidly ptcscribcd by the tradi¬ 
tions of religion and craft, he was not without the quahty wliich we describe as imagina¬ 
tion or feeling. This quahty is described by the term tSsa, which may be tnmslat^ as 
taste or joy or emotion. It is the reaction induced in the beholder of a work of art by the 
artist’s manipulation of the feelings which formed the original inspirational centre of his 
consdoumess in ins vision of a certain aspect of the universe. It is the artist’s aim to pro¬ 
duce his own abstract or imivcrsal experience in art and communicate this experience 
to die beholder. The artist does not know that his work will produce rasa, nor does lie 
care. He is so murii in love with his theme that he dedicates himself to the best ofhis train¬ 
ing and ability to render it from the sheer abiuidance of his feeling, and, if the work is 
properly imbued with the creator’s feeling, die beholder will share the artist’s experience 
ofrMa. If he has the original capacity to foel intensely, the artist's successful realization of 
his concept can be adumbrated by the practice of yoga. The evocation of ti-ia depends, 
of course, on training and devotion to the rules of the craft and medium. It is not self- 
conscious expressionism, since the artist docs not project his own personality or self into 
a work of art. He is simply the agent that causes it to materialize in intelligible form. 

The attitude towards the religious image described above persists practically un¬ 
changed through at least the first three thousand years of Indian art history. Only bter 
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does it come to be replaced by a somewhat more lyric and mystical religious expression 
that transformed the earlier symbols into ati tmagist, pantheistic art. In this later phase, 
beginning as early as tlie Gupta Period, art strives to please and enchant die heart rather 
than die mind. The old mysteries come to be forgotten, and man replaces God. 

Although a certain amount of repetition is to be expected in any traditional art, such 
repetition is not necessarily harmful or stultifying, as long as the canr^cal fonus and pre¬ 
scriptions continue to provide a healthy discipline, and the belief behind the art an ever- 
rflicwcd source of creative inspiration. Such a renewal implies neither blind adherence 
to rules nor a straying from the tradition. It is only W’hen one of these two things happens 
that decadence ensues. In Siamese art of the later centuries we have a mcchanjeai reitera¬ 
tion of an evolved formula and an attempt to improve on this exhausted form by all 
hinds of meaningless refinements in proportion, gesture, and pose, together with the 
attempt merely to be pleasing and decorative through the heavy embellishment of sui- 
hices and richness of material. This analysts could be applied with little change to de¬ 
scribe Roman Neo-Atde work, which in an exactly similar way re-works the formula 
of archaic sculpture in the direction of vapid grace and superficial decorative efiect wliUc 
entirely losing the plastic integrity and spiritual power of the originals. 'The formula Is 
exhausted; there is nothing more to be said, because everything has been said, and only 
the phrase remains.* ^ 


NOTES TO CEAFTER 1 


I. Ai an illtutridon of die prT»biblc influence of 
climadc ctmJjucuu oil Indun cultar>c and art^ ii liii 
been luggtixed that cbc shifting of the rEiniisootu 
leading to the dcsiGcadon of what is fbc |ho- 

vince of Sind was reipcmsihlc for the rlkn ppfirmer 
of ihe early dvilizatian of ihe [tuins Valley. 

1. Although iji disicpntc among imhiopolQ^ 
gistSp the toms Dravidian and Aryan are so gener¬ 
ally lucd to dcfccibe the two main divtiSmu of 
Indian cuftnre, bevond dn? univcrally acrepted 
Imguisdc gmaping, dutil; Seems dnirablc and con- 
vemcnt Eo retain them^ even if from the etheje 
point of view they may not acctiraiely descdbtthc 
charaeier of the early taca of ladw- 

MareoPallis./^db Wl^iir{Li^don, i9Jp)p 

aevii 

4. In funhereKplanatiDn of the practice of yoga^ 
it could be uid Am of all that it is an eSbrt on the 
part of the praeddoarr to dear hii mind of ail 
jnpcrfidjJ seniory preocenpadon in order lo con- 
tettmte hii mdre hong upon a dnglc crystallized 
object or idea. The midate m yoga^ through the 
practice of certain callhlhaiks and bicaihiug eici- 


cues deslgual to concenctatc stoics of vitality in the 
nerveHOTtres of the body^ ii cnahled tp perform 
great fscs of physical cndLiranee and to raise his 
tnetital eflktenev lo an almost supematmral IcVcL 
In advanced yoga medJtadon the practice of coch 
centfacionaJ discipline lewtis the attachmeni to self 
and emodon eiubJes the yogin to eoncenitaie 
widj trenimdotu and iiDdistiirbcd intenilty upon 
that single being or idea which u the focoi of his 
tmencumbered tnimL In this state the mind h no 
Jdngcr distracted by any pctcepdons oj- idlecuriod- 
tic3p hut draws to itself ai ftoni a vaity deq> the 
find form of the icaan to whkh the concenttadon 
was ofigitidly directed. We have, in oilier words, 
a kind of it^mriEcatioti of subject and object that 
Suggests a Western parallel in Dante’s observadon 
that 'he who would paint a figure, if he canncit be 
lit cannot draw it’* This is only one of many indi- 
cadoni in the wHdngsqf the Medieval Feriod b the 
^ or dm E-iiropeaii ardsta and m^'stics intuitively 
discovered a ptocc&i which had for ages been the 
ptopaty of Indian uges, 

j. A. K, Coomaraswamy, Hiitury indiofi j/jJ 
ItiJmesfiin Afi (New York, tp 2 fj, 178. 
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THE PROTO-HISTORIC PERIOD: THE INDUS 
VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


1924 the hutory of Indioti art m surriving monuments could not bo traced 
farther back than the Macedonkn invasion in the fourth emtury b.c. The entire concept 
of the early cultures of India was changed by the dramatic discovery of a great urban 
civilization that existed contEmporaneously with the ancient culture of Meso potamia in 
the third mUJenjiimn Although the chief emtres of this dvili^adon were brought to 

light in the indiis Valley, there are ijidicatian$ that it extended rniiformly as far north as 
the Punjab and the North-west Frontier (Pakistan) and may have included all or part of 
Rajpuuna and the Ganges Valley. 

The term Indo-Sumeiian, sometimes used to describe this period of Indian history, 
derives Eom the resemblance of many objeos at the chief centres of this culture to Meso¬ 
potamian forms. It is, in a sense, a misleading derignatioD because it implies that t his 
Indian civilization was a proviorial offshoot of Sumeria, whereas it is more ptopet to 
think of it 3ts an entirely separate culture that attained juit as high a level that of the 
great Mesopotamian empires. A better tide would be the 'Indus Valley Period\ since 
this designation is completely descriptive of tlie principal centres of thh civilization. As 
will be seen, it is not so much the relationships to Mesopotamia and Iran that are sur¬ 
prising, as the complete separateness and autonomy of this first great dviltzadou in 
Indian history in the major aspects of its development. Typical of the independence of 
the Indus Vallej' art, and the mysteries surrounding is the undedphered script which 
appears on the many steatite seak or talismans found at all the centres excavated.^ The 
Indus Valley Period ctrtamly cannot be described as prehistoric, nor docs die evidence 
of the finds entirely permit die definition of chalcoUthic in die sense of a bronze or 
copper age* In view of the many wcll-forged links with later developments in Indian 
culture, a better descriptive term would be * prot( 3 -historic^, which defines its position in 
the period before the beginning of kno’^vn history and its forecast of later phases of Indian 
civilization. 

The principal cities of the ludus Valley culture are MoheojcHdaro on the Indus River 
and Harappa in the Punjab. The character of die finds lus led investigacon to the con¬ 
clusion that the peoples of the Indus culture must have had some contact with andeut 
Mesopotamia. These commercial connexions WTth the anrient Near East were main*- 
taiticd by sea and ovedand by way of Baluchistan. The dating of the Indus Valley ciAdl- 
ization depends almost entirely oti comparison with vestiges of similar architectural and 
sculptural remains in Mesopotamia and on the discovery of objects of Indian origin in a 
level corresponding to 2400 b.C. at Tel Asmar in Iraq. On tlie basis of these finds and 
other related objects found at Kish and Susa in Iran, the bcgintiings of the Indus cdtuie 
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have been fixed in the tnicldle of the thir d miUemiitiin The latest evidence suggests 

that the dvihzarion of Mohenjo-daro and HarappI lasted for about oight hundred years, 
until the sevenDeenth centurj' B.c*^ It was succeeded by an infmoc and very obscure cul¬ 
ture known as the Jhukar, which endured up to the tiine of the Aryan invasion in about 
1500 a.c. 

Allowing about five hundred yrais for the development of this dvUizarianj the great 
period of die Indus Valley culture occurred in the later centuries of the third miHennium 
n.c., and may be described as an urban concentration or assimilation of isolated and 
primitive village centres existing in Baluchistan and Sind as early as 3 5 ^ even 4000 
&pC. The trade relations tliat linked these settlements with early dynastic Sumer aud the 
culture of Iran apparently continiJed as late as the period of Mohenjo-dato and Harappa* 
The Indus Valley culture one of almost monotonous uniformity both in space and 
/■- time: there is nothing to difiermtiate finds fro01 Sind and [he Nortli-west Frontier; nor 
is there any pctcepiible variation in the style of objects, such as seals^ found in levels 
separated by hundreds of years, although it is apparent that such forms of Sumerian art 
as were introduced early in the liistory of the culture were gradually absorbed or replaced 
by dements of a more truly Indian tradition. 

The end of the Indus culture is as mysterious as its origin. Whether the end came in a 
sudden cataclysmt or whether the culture underwent a long period of disintegration and 
decline, is impossible to sayThe mc^t likely explanation for its disappearance is that the 
great cities liad to be abandoned because of the gradual desiccation of the region of Sind* 
The descriptions by Arrian of tlte terrible deserts encountered by Alexander in liis march 
across Sind leave no doubc that the region had been a desert for some time before the 
Macedonian invasion. Indeed^ even in Alexander's time the legend was current that 
fabled Semiiamis and Cyrus die Achaemenian had lost whole axirues in the desert of 
Gedrosia- Later Greek writen described the region as filled wdth * die remains of over 
a thousand towns and villages once fuU of tnen"* It is Inglily probable tliat the Aryan 
invasions from 1500 to 1200 E.a coincided with the end of this Dravidian civilization.* 
Viewed from an aesdietic point of view, the ruins of the Indus Valley cities are^ as 
Percy Brown has remarked, *as barren as would be the remains of some present-day 
working town in LaEci5hire\® Certainly there is nothing more boring to the layman or 
less revcalmg dian those archaeological photographs ofeudless cellar holes that might as 
-well be views of Pompeii or the centre of prcsctit-day Berlin. Archaeologists have, how- 
cT-^er^ been able to draw ceriam conclusions on the basis of these architectural remnants 
of the skeleton of the Indus culture that enable us partially to clodie that fiarue in flesh. 
The architecture, as one would expect of a commercial urban, civilization* was of a start¬ 
ling utihtman character, with a uniform sameness of plan and constnictLon that also 
typifies the products of the Indus culture in pottery. The buildings consisted of houses* 
markets, storerooms* and offices; many of these structures consisced of a brick ground- 
storey with one or more additional floors in wood. Everything about the constructioti 
of the ancient city of Mohenjo-daro reflects a completely matter-of-fact, business-like 
point of view, fiom the dty plan as a whole to the almost total lack of architectural 
amimcntadon. 
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fig, 1. MoIitaijo-daiD: Tdtsu pkn 

viously implies die existence of vast arnotmts of dmfcer to fire the kilns, and reminds us 
once a gain that the province of Sind in these remote dmes was heavily forested, and not 
die arid desert that wc know to-day. Certain architcctttral featnies, such as the use of 
narrow pointed niches as the only forms of inieriar dccoiadan along the Indus, ate also 
found as f.vffr/ar architectcual accents at Khorsabad in Mesopotamia, and are suggestive 
of a reladonship with the andent Near East. Many examples of vaulting of a corbelled 
type have been discovered, but the true arch was apparently unknown to die builders of 


THE INDUS VAttEY CIVILIZATION 

The excavations of Mohenjo-dato have revealed that the site was systcmadcally laid c ut 
on a regular plan in such a way that the prindpal streets ran north and south in order to 
take (till advantage of the prevailing winds (Figure i). This t)’pe of urban plan b in itself 
a puatling novelty, difierent &om the rabbit-warren tradidon of dry planning so univer¬ 
sal in both andent and modem times in India and Mesopotamia, It must have been intro¬ 
duced when such plans were already per&cted hi anckut Mesopotamia. The baked 
brick construction is perhaps the feature most suggestive of the budding methods of the 
andent cities of Mesopotamia, but tlie bricks of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa are fire- 
baked, and not sun-dried, like the fabric of Sumer and Babylon. This technique oh- 


Mobenjo-daro. No buildings have been discovered at cither Mohenjo-daro or Harappa 
that can be identified as temples, although at both sites there were great artificial mounds 
presumably serving as dtadcis. On die liighcst tumulus at Moheujo-daro are the ruins of 
a fluddbisr stup tha t may well have been raised on the leimins of an cadicr sanauary. 
Among the more interesting structnres at Mohenjo-daro were the temains of a great 
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public barfi, it U posable that this establishniciit, together with the smaller baths 
attached to almost every private dwelling, imy have been intended for ntual ablutions 
such as arc performed in die tanks of the medetn Hindu temple. 

The rcguiariry of the city plan of MohenjcMlaro and the diniensiom of die individtial 
houses are far superior to the arrangenients of later Indian ddeSt as^ for e[xamp]c, the 
Greet- and Xushan cities at Taxila in the Punjab. Indeed^ it could be said that the popula¬ 
tion of the Indus cities liv^ more comfortably than did their contemporartes in the 
crowded and ill-built metropolises of Egypt and Mesopotamia^ Even more remarkable 
in comparison to secular architecture in Mesopotamia is the high development of rub- 
bish'shoots and drains in private houses and streets. This superiority to, and indepeud^ 
cticc from, the Near East may again be explained by the avaibbility' of fuel for the manu- 
&ctuic of tem-cotta in the Indus Valley- On the basis of the many innovatiom and con¬ 
veniences in civic architccmrc, as more than one authority has staled, we arc led to the 
conclusion that the centres of civilization along the Indus m the third millenninm BX, 
were vastly rich commercial cities in which the surplus wealth was invested for the pub¬ 
lic good in the way of municipal improvement, and not assigned to the crcctiDn of huge 
and expensive monuments dedicated to the royal cult. 

Among the fragments of sculpture found at Mohenjo-daro is a male bust carved of a 
whitish hmestone originally inbdd with a red paste (Plate ij J Most likely it was a votive 
portrait of a priest or shaman- There has been a great deal of speculation on the identi-' 
freation of thh and other bearded beads found at MohenjcularOp Some scbolars have 
argued that tliey represent deities or portraits of priests- In the present example the dis¬ 
position of die robe over the left sliouldet is not lanltke the Buddhist sahghM* The way 
in which the eyes arc represented, as though concentrated on the dp of the nose, is sug¬ 
gestive of a wxll-known method of yoga meditation, and would therefore favour the 
identification as a priest or holy man. 

The similarities of these statues to Mesopotamian sculpture in the plosdc conception 
of the head in liard, nvask ^like planes and certain other technical details are fcirly closer 
and yet not close enough to prove a real relationship. The resemblance to Sumerian 
heads consists mainly in the general rigidity and in such aspects as the wearing of the 
beard with shaven upper lip, the method of representmg the eyebrows in salient rehef* 
and the indication of the by lines indsed on the surface of the stonep These devices 
of csscndally conceptual portraiture, however, ore too common a technique among all 
andent peoples to permit US to draw any conclusions. Detaih such as the trefoil design on 
the costume, as well as the mode of hairdressing, may be matched in Sumerian sculpture. 
More suggestive of a real connexion between die sculpture of the Indus Valley and 
Mesoponunia arc a number of stauicttcs reputed to liave been excavated in the Indus 
Valley. They are quite comparable to the log-hke statues of Gudea and other Mesopo¬ 
tamian statues of the third millentiiuni nx. One of these figurines has a cartouche in¬ 
scribed iu the Mohsijo-darD script. Presumably these idols are provindai - that is, Indian 
variants of Sumerian cult statues “ and their presence in the hidus Valley reveab that at 
least some relation, perhaps religious as well as stylisricj existed between the dvilizadons 
of die Indus Valley and Mesopotormau^ 
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Thje most notable piece of sculpture that die Indus Valley excavatiom luivc brought 
to light is a small male torso in limestone found at Harappa (t*late 2). Tlic view 
chosen for illustration reveals its magnificent plastic quality to great advantage. Although 
it is impossible to tell the exact iconograpliic significance of this nude image, it seems 
almost certain tbat.it must have been intended as a deity of some sort. In its present 
damaged condition no recognimble attributes remain; nor is there any explanation for 
the curious circular depressions in the clavicle region.^ This statuette appears to us extra¬ 
ordinarily sophisticated in the degree of reaUstic representation, so much so that it has 
been compared by some scholars to the work of the great period in Greece. In the Haiappa 
torso, howCTcr, there is no attempt to suggest the human body by harping on the 
muscular structure that was the particular concern of the naturalisttcally minded Greek 
sculptors of the fourth century B.c. and later. On the contrary', this statuette is completely 
Indian in the sculptorV realizatioii of the essential image, a symbolic rather than descrip- 
tive representation of anatomy, in which the ardculation of the body is realized in broad 
convex planes of modelling. The one quality which may be discerned here that is uni¬ 
versally peculiar to many later Indian examples of plastic art is the suggestion of an inner 
tension that seems to threaten to push out and burst die taut outer layer of skin. Actually, 
tills is a technica] device by which the sculptor revealed the existence of the breath or 
prana filling and expanding die vessel of the body. The tact that the figure appears pot- 
bclhed is, therefore, iconographicaUy completely right and truthful. It is not intended as 
a caricature in any sense, since this disEiensian resulting &om yogic breath-cantrol was 
regarded as an outward sign of bodt material and spiritual well-being. We have in this 
statuette, too, what is cert^y the earliest exhibition of the Indian sculptor s skill in pro¬ 
ducing not only a sense of plastic volume but also in representing the soft quality of the 
SesL This is not a htetal imitation, such as one finds in Western sculpture, but a sugges¬ 
tion of fleshiness by such properly sculptural and abstract devices as die interlocking of 
the smooth and softly modelled convex planes of the torso and the exaggeration of die 
depth of the navd to connote the enfolding sofmess and warmth of flesh without any 
textural manipulation of die sur&ce.‘* 

Another daniaged statuette, also &om Harappa, complements this torso in its striking 
forecast of iconographic and stylistic elements of the historical periods of Indian art 
(Plate 3), This image, carved in greyish limestone, tepresents a dondng male figure, per¬ 
haps originally ithyphollic, four-armed and three-beaded. These attributes, together with 
the dancing pose, make it possible that dUs is a prototype for the bier Hindu conception 
of Siva as Lord of the Dance. The rnodellmg, again, is of an extraordinarily telling sim¬ 
plicity, that, in its assured establishment of form in the completely abstract plastic sense, 
suggests the work of a modem sculptor like Henry Moore, hven in its present fiagment- 
ary state, the figure is imbued with a vital, dynamic quality and a suggestion of movc^ 
mcijt imparted by the violent axial dislocation of the head, thorax, and hips, exactly the 
same device employed to suggest the violence of ^iva^ dance in the great Hindu bronzes 
of the Chob Period. 

No less surprising in its sophisticatiou is a copper figurine of a dancing-girl from 
Mohenjo-daro. wliich in such aspects as die extreme wiry attenuation is prophetic of 
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metal-woHc of the Ckola Pedod (Plate 4 a), The pendulous exaggetation of the lower 
lip is perhaps a Dn vidian physical trait, and die clodiitig of the arms in numerous brace¬ 
lets explains die finding of bangles of every known precious material in the ruins of the 
Indus ddes.^^ 

The statues which we liave examined, the male busts and idols from Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappl, represent die Sumeriau and Tjiditin aspects of die Indus Valley dvilisarion. 
The indications are that such borrowings as there were from the Mesopotamian world 
cxisied parallel to completely Indian sculptural tradition. 

The most numerous single type of object found in the cities of the Indus culture ate 
the steatite seals, apparendy used for scaling compacts and as amulets, witli representa¬ 
tions of creatures both fabulous and real, and almost invariably accompanied by a num¬ 
ber of pictographic symhoIs,“ These objects, never more than uvo and a half inches 
square, rev^ the most consummate and delicate perfection of crafisroanship: die work 
■was done by a combination of carving widi small chisels and drills and polishing with 
abrasives. The finished seal was given a coating of alkali, w'hich, when slightly fired, im¬ 
parted a white lustrous surface to the stone. The seals are properly described as intaghos - 
carved in sunken or negative relief^ the illnstrations m this work are from photographs 
of impressions taken from the original objects. The seals provide the most comptehen- 
sivc evidaioe for our teconstruction of the Mohenjo-daro religion and its rciadomliip 
with the andcut Near Past and the concepts of modem Hinduism. On a number of the 
we find a representation of a tliree-hcadcd bovine monster (Plate 40), which has 
been interpreted as a reference to the ancient Mesopotamian legend of the primordial 
bull, the progenitor of all living things in the animal and vcgcuible worlds.'^ A few of the 
Indus V^lcy seals reveal another mythological link with Mesopotamia in the representa¬ 
tion of 3 gigantic figure engaged in strangling two great beasts, presumably lions or 
tigers. Thfr personage is ccminly the great Mesopotamian hero, Gilgamesh, a sort of 
Oriental Heraklcs who slew tlte wild beasts and made die w'orld safe for humanity. 

The subjects of other seals are of the greatest importance for the relationship between 
the Indus Valley religion and later iconographic concepts. On one we find a homed 
deity seated in yoga posture, who is probably to be recognized as a prototype of the 
Hindu god Siva (Plate 4c).Tlie centr^ figure has three heads, and the trident above his 
head is suggestive of the Buddhist symbol known as the trisSla. The horns arc presum¬ 
ably a Mesopotamian survival, and are to be read as an mdication of divinity. The cen¬ 
tral personage is siinoundcd by a number of wild beasts, perhaps as a reference to Siva’s 
function as Lord of Beasts or to suggest Siva s dwelling as; an ascetic in the wilderness. 
What is perhaps the most in teresting aspect of this seal is that in it we Iiavc the tarliest 
recognizable tcprcseutation of a divinity in human form in Indian art. On other seals the 
representations of homed female figures in trees are certaiidy to be interpreted as the 
earliest portrayals of the yakahi, the fertility and tree-spirit that frgures so largely in later 
Buddliist art. Their appearance furnishes positive proof that the cult of tree-spirits men¬ 
tioned in tlie Yajuf and Vedtti had its origins in the Indus culture. 

By far the greatest tiumber of the Indus Valley seals are carved with figures of bulls, 
either the zebu or the urus ox, some of them with objects tcsembling altars or mangers 
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before them (Plate 4J>}« Here agaio, while the iconography cannot he positively 
fied, it seems likely that this popular bovine emblem is rebted to die cult of the bull as a 
fertility and Itmar symbol in ancient Mesopotamia and perhaps as a prototype of Siva^s 
attribute, the bull NandL From the aesthetic point of view the designs of the animal 
seals of the Indus culture are the most satisfactot)' of all the iilids. They arc the exact 
equivaleuts in animal sculpture of the perfection of die human statuettes from Harappa. 

It will be noted in the hrst place that whereas the head and body arc shown in profile, 
die horns, et’es, and sometimes the hoo& are hontally represented: in other tvords, this 
is a conceptual rather than an optical rendering, which means that the figure is a combina¬ 
tion of those dificrent aspects of the body which appeared to be significant to die artist, 
combining a visual and tactile impression of tbe object. This is a mediod intended to give 
the most essential and complete impression possible of die object,Tlie ajiitnal scats arc 
among die world’s greatet examples of an artist's ability to embody the essentials of a 
given fonn in artistic shape. These arc not portraits ofany individual bulls, but universal 
representations of a species. The carver has imbued his subject with on alive and vital 
character by his intuitive abihty to define everything that is important for the na ture of 
die aTiim;>l he is portra^fiig. The abstract organization of the folds of the skin and the 
muscular and bony structure are completely expressive of the massivciiess and weighri- 
ncss of the bull. It is this realmtioii of djc essential structure and character of the species 
that makes for the imiversal character of the work of art which transcends the mere 
imitation or portrait of a single real atiima], such as a painting ot a bull by Paul Potter. 

The pottery of die Indus civihzadon has provided a special problem to archaeologists, 
largely by reason of its separateness fiom the wares of contemporary' cis'ihxadons in 
Mesopotamia and Iran, The vessels, ibr die most part intended as storage jars, were all 
kiln-fired and covered with a rcd-oclire slip w'hich was polished to a lacquer-like finish. 
The designs, which were applied in a black pigment before firing, consist of intersecting 
circles with occasional examples of foliate and beast patterns that bear litde or no relation- 
ship to the designs of western Asia (Plate 5), Tliis ty'pe of pottery seems to liavc been 
made in all parts of the geographical limits of the Indus culture and, it has been pointed 
out, wares of a similar sort ate still made in the village potteries of w'esicm India to-day .‘* 

Under the hcadttig of pottery we may include not only actual vessels but tbe figurines 
in the shape of toys or cult images that liave been found in enormous numbers in all the 
sites inhabited by the Indus people. They belong more dctinitcly to a popular, folk-art 
tradition than the sophisticated objects we liave already examined. By far die most 
numerous in this collection arc crude female efiigies which have been recognized as re- 
preseniatioas of a mother goddess. *She is the Great Mother. It is she who makes all 
nature bring forth All existing things are emanations fiom her. She is the madoima, 
carrying the holy child. She is the mother of men and animals, too. She continually 
appears witli an escort of beasts, for she is the mistress of wild aiiim.ils. snakes, birds, 
and fishes. She even makes the plants grow by her univctsal fecundity ... perpetuating 
the vegetative force of w'hich she is the fountain-head,’*^ Most likely this is the same great 
modicr who under various names enjoyed a cult in Asia Minor and Mcspotamia and 
survives in modem Hinduism 3S Kali and as die Shakti of modem Indian village cults. 
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Some of these stamettes arc so primitive as to be comparable to the Cyckdic idols of 
the Aegean. Certain others, with fan-like headdresses, bear a resemblance to the figur- 
itics discovered in various Mesopotainian 5ites+ Tliese statuettes really to be regarded 
as symbolst radier than realistic representations* 

A tj'pical example is a terra-cotra figurine in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts that 
was found ac Sari pheri^ just south of the Khyber Pass (Pkle 6a), This firagment illiis- 
trates the appliqui technique universally empbyed in these images, whereby such 
features as the head-dress^ eyes, nose, lips, breasts, and ornaments were attaclicd as separ¬ 
ately pinched pellets while the clay was still moist. Ac this period of Indian civilization 
the mould was nnknown for clay figurines, which wTre built up by hand in cxacdy tlie 
same way as were the statuettes of the mother goddess discovered at such Mesopotamian 
sites as Tel Asmar and Khafaje at levels referable to about 2500 n.c, A notable attribute 
of the represen tatiotis of the Indian fertihty goddess is the harness of scarves crossing be¬ 
tween the breasts, that survives as the chanmifira of the yakshi.^* It seems certain that this 
article of attire, as well as the beaded apron worn by some of the statuettes, was a fertihry 
sj'tnbol, since both are also foimd in represoitatioiis of the mother goddess from Mso- 
potamia and Iron* 
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1H For 3 com plcte report of the Indiu d vilbadoii, 
the rtufct h Hatred to the followiii|; pnhticadotni 
Sir John Mirslull, Xiithinju-ddia and the ludui dvtl- 
izaiit>n, a voh. (London, i^} i): E. J. H Mackay, 
Farther Exaivdthirfs iif MpAff^Ew/orp, i voh+ (Delhi, 
J937); M_ S+ V 3 B± £vcaEr 4 flftiu df Hianippa, z vols, 
(Delhi, T940); S* Piggott, PrehiiiiJnc India (Harm- 
oiidsworth495o). A weft! diOTt3CCoimri5B.Mae- 
kay t Tfj^Iniat Cmiizatiitn (London, J93 5 3nd T94K}« 

5, This script cnasists of pictognphic signs fomc 
3^5 m ntnnbcT. Tllcic are 100 miny of these ligns 
CO rondiide ihar this 5 cdpt phonetic, >:i|id too 
few to uiggse that it was an ideographic language 
like Climw, Attetupo have been madc,krgdy mi- 
convincing, to show thu rettaio kcEen in Utrr lor 
Hian alphabets arc derived troin these signs, anil cer¬ 
tain romanticdJy minded nivesdgaton luvr at- 
remptetl tn relate die Indm pfciographi to the weit- 
itlg of Easter Island- 

j. [^r the latest Jtscuiiioa of the date of the Indus 
culture, see Mockay. £iiWy Iidk? Oi^iVlzATieri (Lon^ 
don, 19+8)1 146 ff aodPiggou, aP7ff- 

4. The aUusioiu m the Vedk Hymns to the 
storming of ones under the Icaderdilp of the god 
Indra might be regarded as rdenmees to the violent 
snbjugaUun of {he rndiw capirali by tllc Aryan: in- 
vadm. 


A thcoE)' proposed by ihc Frcncii scholar, 
Cbarles Autfiii Zaradsire^ el fc C/injft'ari- 

wme)^ jdctitif>*itis die peoples of the Indus culnire 
with the Phoenicians is suggestire rather than con¬ 
vincing. This proposiiinii is hosed mainly on the ro- 
sembLmee of eerraiu Dr^vldm ouJi Aegean pbcE 
nattici, A riitiilarity which, aithou^ sttikbg, is m- 
stiihdcnt evidence for identifymg the Itudui people 
with the grrit tradcra nf the MrdlEcrranean world.^ 

6 . Percy Brown, HtUtfjy cf Indian Ardiitectunef l 
(Bomhay, mdj, i- 

7* Uuiesi QiherwiK noted, die renuins of the In¬ 
dus culture are in die tncal archaeologioaJ museums 
established at Mohenjo-daro and Har-appL The 
finds from Chanhu-cLiiro were di vided between the 
Govetmueuc of India and the Museum gfFine Am, 
Boston, y.S.A 

8 . One of these is reproduced in dis Journal aj iiit 

Biliar and Otitsa Societf^ Dec* 193 7 p oppo¬ 

site 247. 

9. These holes may have had something to do 
with the support of rht arms which, likp the missinc^ 
liead, weic sepmrely attached to die torso. (Ulus- 
tridou bi Vats, PIojm irot*) 

I Dr [t is only to itate that some authorities 
have cpicsttoned the date of dui hgtiic which has 
been placed in the period of the tiorcsccisjce of the 
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Imlus culture in xhc Jit< third miUetmium b.c. Actu¬ 
ally, there u nothifi^ comparahlc to k in the art of 
this period either in India or in aiiy other part of cho 
ancient worJcL The closest stylwiic conipadsons to 
the HarappI tone aic to bt found in ihe yaksha 
xtatnea of the third cmniry b.c, which umuixtak- 
ahly exhibit the very qualities reveaJed in the 
Hirappl rono. As one would expect tn sndi a ifm- 
didojial and isolated dvilizacron as that of India, 
chii similarity might well be explakied ai a mcic 
contmuadou in tndun sculpniral tradition of the 
ends and means that aetuaied the carver of the 
Harappi totxo. Vats (Bfftfvfll'PijrH a£ Bm-uppa, 7G) 
implicitly defends Jti ptchistonc origin on the basis 
of the Qrcnmxrmrcs of discovery* macicruJ, tech- 
Clique, and jcylt 

ir, Sir John Matshdl, mtJ thi Indus 

Cwtiis^xtiion [Londom TejrJ, Plate iriv* 6-S, 

i2i Seals of Indus Valley origin have been found 
at Tel Asmar in Iraq at a Icvd datable c 2500 b.c, 
(LL Frantfort, 'The Indus CivUkadon and the 
Near E^st^ Aiirmsi BibO^gfiSphy Jrfdkrt AfihiKo- 
hgyfir ipji (Leyden, 19 h)* hnpom from 

Stimer in the shape of seals, vcsscli, and beads are 
known a± Mohetijo-daio (Mackay^ djcijn 

13, The motif bean a cuiiQua nne rr ihlimfe to cer- 
tain bronze forms that have been discovered in 
large mimben tn Lumtan, tlie tnountailtcita region 
of south-western Iran. Very' little k known about 
the Lilts, butk appears that their rcl^o in beliefs, 11 
Well as the stylkdc chaiacticr of thek art, were sur¬ 
vivals of the great religious tradidoiu of Me$opo^ 
trniuu The Luiistm cultare Bourhhed from c 2zoo 
B.c. to as late a& 600 B.c, The motif of the poly- 
crphalic bull found on the Indos seals ocoirs &c- 
qwtticly in the brcrtw chedk-ptfce? &oni Lnmtan, 
b w hich a bovine cieamre it thowti with animal 
heads or vegetable fo-nm titeially xpiiuging &otii 
his fertile Ihmks. 

14-Purthcr ct'idenccfot the cult c^f a ^ Proto-^Lva* 
cidsts in the discoveiici of phallic emblems sug¬ 
gesting the !itfgajn of b±er Saivimu 

15. In speaking of what n real to the traditional 
anditanil whaik real to the lumralistic ardst of the 


Renaissance, an analogy suggem iesdf id the form 
of the heart cm a Valmdnc : all of us can recognize 
as appropriate and understand the bright red 
blein oja die Volcndne as a symbol ofdie site of ten^ 
dcr fcditigsi-wc would be horrihed if cm 14 Febru¬ 
ary we received a card with an anatomically rcstl- 
isde Heart* complete with auricies, ventrides, vems, 
and irEeries, in place of the acctptol symbol; the 
medically accurate heart would obviously dhtracl 
the tccipicQi fmtri the thought it was memt to ex¬ 
press. £xacUy the same paraJlcl can be dbwn be- 
twem naiv-reprcsciLtatiiliiJ md naturalutk form in 
traditional or religiocis ajt+ 

16. Some scholars, notably the Ute N. G, Ma- 
Jitnidarr have made a disdnction between di&tent 
typea of Indus pottery that is not without its tm^ 
portance for ouir conclusions on the wbole ptdblctn. 
In addition to the *black-%ttred* ware described 
above^ charictcrisdjc of finds at Mohoyo-daro and 
CJmnhtiHdarQ, there 11 a thin ware with a bikTiHp 
painted with designs tn blade and reddhb-brown 
that is found mainly at Amri on the [tulus. This 
type 15 considered to be earlier^ and shows^ ven,- de^ 
fiibte admitles not only with finds in Balucbiitan, 
but with the pettery of Susa I in Jrim wd Al-Ubaid 
and Jenidcc-Nasr in Mesopotamia. Majiundar de>- 
scribe* this ware aa an ^Ineruslve element* in the 
Indiis culture. It is inicrestmg to spcoilatr wbcthei 
thii docs not ofler a parallel to* the Sumedan do 
ments in the seah and sculpture of the Indus dvil- 
izadon which again coaid be described as ‘intni- 
rive' or foreign in relation to the truly Indian fac¬ 
tor* in these media of expression* Since die .Meso- 
potamiiin concepis in the leali arc present in objecti 
fimnd at ail levels^ k would be imposaiblc to draw 
the oondision rhat the Sumerian types reprisent 
the earheit phase oftlie Indus coitare. (For M^um- 
cLir*s account, set ^ Pfebbtoric and Frotobiimric 
Civilization ^ Indixi*s Paif (Lcpodon, 1933), 

17* G* Giotz* (London, igiajh 

243. 

The zir/jiiTFu Fedu jpedfkialty relffl to this 
grttmeor as a Icmg-Iife charm. 






CHAPTEtl 3 


THE EPIC PERIOD: VEDIC AND PRE-MAURYA 

CIVILIZATIONS 


The pcdod berween die end of the Indus Valley civiliza-tioii and die rise of die first 
Indian ccipirc under the Ma.uryas includes the Vedic Period (c. 1 500—800 and, from 
die name of die first historical pre-Mattrya dynasties, the Saisunaga-Nanda Period (642- 
322 ».c,). After the period of initial conquest, when the Aiyans were able to reduce the 
native population by the superiority of their a rmam ent, there unfolds a drama repeated 
many tunes in Indian history, in which the conqueror has become the conquered. AI- 
though they imposed dicir philosophical and social ideals on India and penetrated the 
entire fabric of Indian civilization with such forms as die caste system, the Aryans were 
inevitably absorbed into the Indian population and the main stream of Indian civihza- 
tion. Long before 500 B,C, the culture of India was a mrittorc of Aryan and Dravidian 
elements. The surviving archaeological fragments from this remote period point to the 
predominance of non-Aryan ritual such as die substitution ofpiyif, the worship of a god 
represented in the form of an image, in place of the Vedic yopifi or sacrifice witli praise 
and prayer to non-mtliroponiorphic deities. ‘ Our knowledge of this epoch of Indian 
history is based on a few scattered remains, on literary evidence, and on conjecture. Tlic 
conjectural reconstruction of its art is based on the many references to actual tediniqucs 
and works of sculpture and architecture in the Vedic hymns, which were composed 
sometime betw een 1 500 and Soo n.C, These hymns were the compositions of the Aryan 
invaders from the uplands of northern Asia, so that the accounts of crafts and technical 
procedures arc those of this conquering race. Mention is made of metals, such as tin, 
lead, and silver, as well as copper and iron, which arc specified in the later Vedic boots, 
and there arc also references to woven stuffs and ritual vessels. 

Considering the background of these agricultural nomadic invaders, it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the architecture of the Vedic Period was neither monumental nor permaticnt 
nor concentrated m urban development. With tlic disappearance of the bdus culture 
and its docs, the new lndi>-Aryan population was largely distributed in small settlements 
located in the plains and forests. Their building materials were those moat readily avail¬ 
able for constructing shelters: wood, bamboo, thatch, and, probably only later, brick. 
This was the only kind of building one would expect of a people without any kind of 
tradition of monumental architec&ire. Obviously, methods of construction in bamboo 
and thatch must have been practised by the Dravidtans long before tiie intrusion of the 
northem invaders. What Uttlc we know of arcliitecture in these remote times is the allu¬ 
sion to huts of round and square shape, as wdl as tower-like structures. The resemblance 
ofthese descriptions to the conical huts of the primitive Toda tribes in South bdia to-day 
suggests that these forms were of Dravidian rather thin Aryan oiigitL Rre-altars and 
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sftcrificLJ IiiUs arc mcntionctd iti the Vedas; presumably the dimenstous and measurements 
of these and other structures were detennined at a very early date, sinre the dimensions for 
buddings arc already specified in the of approximately 800 b.c, In the Indian 

epics, the Mahabhamta and Ramayatta, arc references to shrines and assembly halls. It is 
signiiicant to note that stone is only occasioilally referred to as a budding matcriaL 
Peaked huts are mentioned in Pali Uteratuie as well as chaityas {slirincs) and pasadas 
(palaces), and die Utcr Brahmiutas contain many accounts of actual altars, tombs, and 
shrines. All these structures were presumably o f brick or wooden constniction. The ac¬ 
count of guilds in the Jaiaitas, or Suddhist birth-stories, conhnns the antiquity of such 
&atcinides in Inchan art history. It may be assumed that, just as in the Indus Valley 
Period, some sort of cult images continued to be used, although they are not speci¬ 
fically mentioned. The technique of tlicir manufacture, originally in some perishable 
material like wood or metal or ivory, was transferred to stone when die methods for 
working this durable materLil were introduced in the Maurya PciiocL It is certain, too, 
that many of the building forms characteristic of later periods of Indian art were already 
evolved in these centuries; for example, the Buddhist chaitya-hail reproduces m stone a 
pre-existing form in wood and Aatch, in die same way that the marble architecture of 
Greece so dearly follows the joiner s technique of early wooden temple forms; die fond¬ 
ness of Indian architects for using massive stone dabs in die early examples of trabcared 
architecture may derive fioni the Dravidian dolmen form. 

It is reasonable to assume also tliat the relationship with the anriepr Near East, so pro¬ 
nounced in the monuments of the Indus culture, continued in die centuries after the 
Aryan invasion. Sucli motifs as battlements, and the palmette and rosette designs djat 
appear so ftcqucntly in early Buddhist monumcuis, were introduced to India in die 
period before the development of any kind of monumental architecture or sculpture in 
stone. Among these borrowings ftom western Asiatic art one could mention the various 
fimtastic monsters, such as the splunx, chimera, and gryphon, as well as the use of ad- 
dorsed animals in die so-called Pcrscpolitan capital. Obviously, these forms, univer¬ 
sally employed in the Maurya, Sunga, and Andhra Periods, were not introduced at that 
rime (second or first century fl.c.) 'when the civilizations thatliad created them liad long 
since disappeared. As already suggested by the examination of the Indus Valley material, 
India in the second millennium b,c. was not an isolated cultural pocket, but continued as 
a kind of eastward extension of the culture of Mesopotamia and Iran. 

The descriptions of early architectural forms in the Vedas an: complemented by repre¬ 
sentations of many of these types in the Buddliist reliefs of the first century B.c. at Bhar- 
hut and Sanclii. Indeed, the very longevity of this era of W'ooden building is cs^erywherc 
asserted in the copies of such structures, not only in rdiefi, but in the rock-cut architec¬ 
ture of the Maurya, ^unga, and Early Andhra Periods. Undoubtedly the gateway or 
Tcrmja of the Buddhist had its origin in a portal consisting of two w'oodcn or bamboo 

uprights topped by a single liorizontal bar that gradually developed into the elaborate 
form with three superimposed crossbars, such as is seen at Sanchl and Bharhnt, Fences 
of wooden uprights and crossbars W'cre used as bairicrs and as enclosures for sacred 
trees and tumuh, before tlicir development into die utdika or mil of the Buddhist mounds. 
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As many authorities have pointed out. the barrcl-vadtcd ehaitya-h^ of 
period, the rock-cut cavc-tttnplcs of western India, j . . 

L d which tire barrel roof was constructed of interlocking w^cn nbs covered ^th 
thatch. In many of the cat-t>templcs of w«tem India, although the 
cave cut fiom L living rock, the duplicatioiL of the w^en original is 
point of afibdng actual wooden ribs to the socle of the solid stone ^oo . 
features of Hindu and Buddhist architecture as the horseshoe-shaped chaitp arch pre¬ 
sumably had thdr origin in the Vedic Period. According to Per^ Bro^ "Xm 

sponding to the tie-rods of Italian Gothic constricted the chord of the wood^ arch t 
Zc fiuiliar horseshoe profile tliat we find carved in the tose-wmdows of the bter 

^ of^of the mol important arcltitectural developments of the Vcdic Pen^ 
layout of die IndoAry'an vilbge that is preserved for us m fiir later manuals of Indian 
arkitectutc. This was the plan that, by reason hoth of its commo^ry and speafic^U- 
physical implications, has survived in coundcss arrangements in ^ 4 

duisin and Buddhism. The characteristic plan, according to HaveU, derived from the 
fortified camps of the Aryan invaders, and was a rectangle mtk its sides ^ 

four quartets and intersected by wo avenues ccrmmatmg in four gateways. Although 
space does not permit our entering into a detailed account of the symbobm atta^ed to 
every part of t£ layout, it can be stated briefly that the plan was mt^ded as a kind of 
micr^osm, with the five divisions of die village corresponding to the elements of 
foe universe, and each of the gateways dedicated to one of foe fom Vedic deices typi^- 
ine the positions of foe sun in its course through tlie heavens. These village plam also 
included a broad path girdling dm buildings within the outer w^ which foe house- 
Uoldm ciicumarahulated with redtatiom to ensure the fovour of foe gods. Tins featmc, 
together with foe metaphysical symbohsm attached to foe gateways, is i^r^tuated m 
foe plan and ritual of foe Buddhist stupa. It may be added that foe mg^ty of these 
early plans, based on straight intersecting avenues, is possibly a sursdvJ of the sy stematic 
anangemcna of foe Indus cities adapted to tlie metaphysical and architectura] needs of 

foe tievv Aryan dviiriatiom n „ 4.,.. 

Wc may presume that it was only towards foe middle of die first mfo^um B.c. diat 
foe rcsettkmaitof die population in urban concentrations gradually led to the replace- 
ment of woodni foroa b, Slone, perbeps beBitmmg witb the necessity ofeiKBog siooc 
rsmpAtts sod fordficetioni. If s»e esn credit the aeeooSB of Hsiisn-tssng {thesevrath- 
cenwry Chinese Buddhist pilgrim), conectning the confcgrstions that destroyed King 
BimbiMia's capital St MjsgtiSl, wc may conclude tlial even as late as the sKth cm- 
mry B.C, whole cities were stiH constructed largely of wood and perishable materiaU, 
The only surviving relics of stone svalls ate the mm parts of ^dopean rubUc mammy 

at ancient Rajagriha, which, according to HsDan-tssng, formed rite cuclosisrc of tire inner 

citadel ‘ These ruins arc generaBy assigned to foe siafo century h.C- 

The only monuments that positively be recogni^ as pre-Mauryan arc a number 
of enormous mounds at Latiriya Nandangirh.^ These tiimuU have the domical shape ol 
the later Buddhist stupa and, presumably, mark foe sites of royal bunds. Consequently. 
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tkcxc is every reason lo recognise irv them the prototype for the Buddliist rdic mound. 
Wooden masts were found embedded in the centre of the solid eardicn tumuli. These, as 
in certain Buddhist stupas, were inserted for their symbolic function of representing the 
tree or mds of the universe and also, perhaps even in these early examples, for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting an umbrdk - the emblem of royalty - above the summit of the 
mound.* 

In southern India a number of rock-cut tombs of the Vedic Period have been found 
at M enyia piitam and Calicut in Malabar.^ They have been described as hollow stupas, 
since they arc domed chambers with a monolithic stone column at the centre, perhaps as 
a symbolic eqnivaleiit of the wooden masts penetratmg the Lauriya mounds. Intended 
for the burial of Aryaji chieftains, these caves are presumably translations into stone of 
Vedic round huts of wood or thatch.” A circular Buddhist rock-cut cave at Guntupalla 
preserves the form of the Vedic hut, even to the inclusion of wooden tafiers attached to 
the domical roof.'In this coimexiDn one should mention also a rock-cut structure, some¬ 
times recogniied os a firo-tcmple or AgnidHya, at BangaU Motta Paramba, which was 
equipped with a iHud of chimney occupyiiig the pbee of the hamikS or balcony above 
the dome of the Buddhist stupa, The chief importance of the Vedjc Period lies in the 
development of architecture as a sdence and the invention of types tliac survive in later 
Hindu and Buddliist architecture. 

Various remains of undetermined andquity, generally classified as neolithic ot pre¬ 
historic, may belong to the Vedic Period, for example, the cromlechs found at Amara- 
vati in southern In^a, erected around burial-places, and interesting as possible proto* 
types for the Buddhist railing or vedika. 1 ^ 

In dre mounds at Lauriya were found two gold repousse figures. One of these is chosen 
for illustradon (Plate 6c) because it is an object discovered under reliable dreumstances 
of excavadon that can widi certainty be accepted as the work of the pre-Maurya Period. 
The subject of tills litde statuette is presumably the earth goddess Prithv), Her presence 
in die tomb is explained by a burial hymn in the Hif Feda: 'Go to thy mo^er, this 
earth, the widely extending, very gracious PrithvL That maiden, soft as wool to the 
pious, may protect thee fi:om the abode of destruedon.’ The implkarion is certainly that 
the d'n H - W'cre to be entrusted to the tender care of the earth mother, who is another in- 
catnadoa of the great mother goddess of all andent Oriental civilizadons. From the point 
of view of style the figiue is an example in gold relief of die same additive process in 
constriicting human fibres w hich we have seen in the tciraHtottas of the Indus Period.” 
The exphdt emphasis on the attributes of ftcundity, as well as the stark nudity of the 
figure, is intended to describe her character as a ferrihty goddess. This complete ftank- 
ness of presentation, together vrith the persisting archaic conceptual nature of the figure, 
it a link between the Indus figurines and the yakshl statues of Maurya and Sunga 

dmes. 

Examples of terra-cotta figures of the mother goddea, generally classified as pre- 
Maurya, arc interesting chiefly as evidence of the persistence of an monographic tradi¬ 
tion ori^ring in the Indus Valley- Period and the gradual development of specific In¬ 
dian techniques and attributes that reappear in monumental sculpture of the historical 
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pcriock. Tliis would include the addid vc metliod of figure composidon and the careful 
perpetuation of such emblems as th c crossed scarves md die beaded belt wLich we have 
already found to be indispensable symbols of fertility spirits*^® Some of the terra-cotta 
figurines of pre-Maurya date are closely related stylistically and iconographically to die 
gold plaques from Laufi}^ and may for dm reason be assigned to this same period. The 
example illustrated comes from Mathura in the Punjab (Plate fin) l it has die same flatness 
and frotitality and tlie same emphatic display of the attributes of fecundity^ the heavy 
breasts and enormously exaggerated pelvis that are characteristic not only of the gold 
Prithvi from Laiuiya but of far earlier representations of the mother goddess found all 
over the ancient Near East,^* The method of making - additive from both the ti:chnica] 
and iconograpKical point of view - is, from die purely andiropomorphic aspect, an ad^ 
Vance over the Indus Valley statuettes (Plate 6 a), in that there is a definite suggesrion of a 
possible human form rather than an abstractly symbolic figuration of it. 

The only site tlut has yielded any kind of a picture of a consecutive development of 
the pre-Maurya centuries is the Bhir motind at Taxila, dating from the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. Since these antiquities consist mainly of beads and lathe-tumcd stones witli 
occasional terra-cotta figuriueSp they do not add very much to our conception of the 
major am before the rise of the Mattrya Dynasty. The buildings are no more tlian an ill- 
planned and rudely constructed conglomerate of rubble and earth which can scarcely be 
dignified by the term architecturep^’^ 

The vary poverty of die reimius at Rijagriha and Taacik leads us to stress in conclusion 
that, although in cerTain respects the art of the Vedic and pre-Maurya Periods testifies to 
the persistence of traditional forms hi Indian art-in this case., continued from Indus Valley 
prototypes - tiiis period is a kind of interregnum during whidi certain techniques, such 
as the art of towu-plauubg and stone-carving, were lost As will become apparent in the 
next chapter^ the real itnportance of the Epic Age lay elsewhere. 
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1. The earliest oommctitary <m the Vedis (Y^ 
ka^s Mmlfd), written about 500 B.C., contams some 
iptadstion on the wtlifopomorphk nature of the 
gods: ‘Some Say they raeitible liimum brings in 
form, for their panrgyrks aod their appelladcxtu are 
like those of sencictit brings\ (See RamapraJod 
Chanda, 'The BcgitiRingi of Art in Easbetn India \ 
Afrnwj'rs pf the Anhm&lv^k^l Sufv^ 0/ No. 30 
(Calcutta, l-) 

a. Thii ierm describes the Buddhist relic mound 
or tope: pronoEmced itiipa, the word will be written 
in iti angEickedl fottti - ^mpa - throughout. 

3- Percy Brown, HifJwy pJ Iwrffari Atthiiecmrc, i, 

4 . E. B, BavriJ, Tltt Hktorf ef Aryan Rak in 
Jtidia (Ntw Yofkp hA), 23-4, 


3 . S. Beal, RcePrii pf the Wfitdm IVorU, 

n (Loddon, I906)p l6|. (it u neeemry abo to point 
out that cvcD the great capi^ of the Maury^a 
Period, P^talipnira, had a rampart of teak logs 
joined by iron doweh,) 
d. Beal. fcir. rtf, 

7, A/fA4edJj()|fi^pii Suivey pf Jrufij. A/truu/ lUpprt 
(Heieahcr referred lo as A.SXAJL) (1906-7), 
119 W.f Plates xxrix and xL 
S. The symbalic aspect of these tnasu u mggcited 
tn the words of the Rig Veda (x, iS); 'May the 
manca hold this pilLir for theeV 
9. G. Jourcau^Dnbrcijil, Ann^jHirief (Lon^ 
Jon, 1911), Figure 3-5: A-hS./.AJL (1911-13), 
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la Tlie datmg of ihcse 'hollDw in the 

Vodjc Pciiod baj bocn <]iiBttoticd by loitjcsclHilarj; 

Hinndi Sjustn fai AS.LAJL (jsw2^j). i J3, 

it, JCHTTcaD-Dubraiil* Fjg;tirc 

12- Jouvcao-Dubrcnil* Figures 7 snA 5,+ 

13. Jamci Fergmson, Ritdt Stene Mmurnenis 
(Loudon, 1872X 474i Hgore 215, 

14, Indiiu sedpture of all periods may he de¬ 
scribed ai ^additive', in the sense tliat die body fs 
not cooedved as a biologically functioimig imitj 
bot is composed of so maiiy parn individoailv 
faduoned accottidig to mantialE of aniitic procedure 
and tncchaniatkally joined to fom a symbol and 
not a ralkk represciftation of a ddty. In other 
words, the individua] pacts ofthc anatomy arc not 


copied from their ranntexpaxts of any human 
modelp hue are meiaphoticilly made fo approxi¬ 
mate cemm diapa m nature which these poirta of 
t^ body resembled, so thar the eyes a« shaped 
like loins petak h ii as tbongh the often txtraira- 
gani metaphorical domptiom in the 
were litenlly tratiilated into a iculpEncal or pic¬ 
torial represcmatimi of the female body, 

ij- A, K, CoonLarajwamy, SuHetin cf the 
Musevm of free Afie, Besfom I>ec. 1927, 

16. Compare, for example, the types Immd at 
Sttsa and in Luristan, illusiraied in A Survey ef Per¬ 
son Artt ed- by A, U. Pope (New York, 1^38), rv^ 
Plaicf 74 A-n, and 45fl, 

17* For die finds at the Blur mound, fee Sir 
John Marshall, TnriA?,! (London, 1951)* 


CHAPTER 4 


THE EPIC PERIOD: THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA 

IF the period between the disappearance of the Indus dvilizarion and die rise of the Erst 
Indian empire under the Maoryai is almost entirely barren of any kind of arrisde ramams. 
arcliitectural or plastic, this span of nearly a thousand years is of mesnmablc import¬ 
ance for the emergence of dl the great religious systems that have ever after dominated 

not only India but all of Asia. 

In this brief account of Indian tdtgious systems it will be possible only to present tde 
barest outline of tlitir theologies, with specific rcfta'iice to those aspects of belief that 
have a special bearing on the deT.'elopnieiit of later iconogmphical fomis in art. 

The religions of the early peoples of India arc known as the Agamic and Vedic. or 
Dravidian and Ary^an.i The words ‘Agamic’ and ‘Dravidian’ refer to die beli^ of the 
indigenous popnJaaoii of India before the Aryan invasion at the end of the third millen¬ 
nium js.c. The terms 'Vedic* and ‘Aryan* arc used to describe the relipous elements 
introduced by these foreign conquerors. Hicse traditions contained Ac beliefe, the philo^ 
sophy, and Ac gods that constitute Ac religion of modem Hinduism, Tins religion is. 
in oAer words, a combination of elements derived feom Aryan and Dravidian sources 
Aat began its development as a separate system of belief early in Ac first miUennium 
B,c. The Dravidians imposed Ae worship of Aelingam and Ac moAer goddess on later 
Hinduism. It was Ae purely Dravidian cult of devotion or hhahti tliat installed Ac wor- 
sliip of images raAcr Aan abstract pAiciples. Among Ac DtaviAan goA were irmurncr- 
able place spirits, tutelary deities, and powers of nature conceived as personal beings. 
First are Ac yakshas, whom wc shall encounter in Indian Buddhist art; Acy were tree- 
spirits who were also worAipped as guardians of Ac mineral treasures hid in the earA 
and assoebted wiA Ac idea of WteilA and abundance. The female counterpart of Ae 
yaksha was Ac yaksln. a sort of In Aan dryad and Ae spirit of Ac fertility of the tree. By 
association Ae vakabis came to be regarded as syntbols of the sap, Ac waters, and Aereby 
of Ac fertihry^ of Ac whole vcgjctable and animal worlds. They were spccificaUy in voked 
by women desiring children. Among Ac Dravidian genii wc should mention also Ae 
or water spirit, described as serpentine in form, Aough in later art Ae naga is repec- 
teiited as a human wiA a cobra hood attached to Ae back of Ac shoulders. All Aese 
deities, so deeply rooted in Ac belief and superstition of Ae InAan people, inevitably 
came to be absorbed into Ae pan Aeons of bo A Hinduism and Buddiiistn and Aeir art. 

Just as Hindu worship is based on Ac Aryan householder’s duty to his god, bis fanuly, 
and his tribe, and Ae Brahmanic daily ritual stems ftom Ae Vedic morning and evening 
worship of Ac sun. so, too, ate Ae Hmdu deities descendants of the Vedic titans.* The 
mighty beings that the Aryans recognired in Ac sun, Ac fire, Ae wind, or Ac vrater 
needed tio personifying, alAough when wc first encounter Aeiti m Buddhist and Hindu 
att they are anthiopomorphically portrayed in accordance wiA the attributes assigned 
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to them in die Vedas* In contrast with Dravidian ritual, whidi stressed the value of the 
worship of spedhe deities reptesented by images in shrines, the Vedic or Aryan tradition 
was a worship of die powers of heaven and cartli by hymns and sacrifices without idols 
or temples. Our knowledge of this religion is derived from the Vedic hymns whicli were 
composed at some time between i joo and Soo b.c.’ 

Among the Aryan deides was Indra, at once a personiheadon of the Aryan warrior, 
god of the atmosphere and thunder, and chief of the thirty-three Vedic gods. He U 
usually represented riding on an elephant, the age-old Indian symbol of the swollen 
rain-cloud, Surya, the sun-god, like Apollo of the Hellenic tiadidon, is shown dns'ing a 
four-horse chariot trampling the powers of darkness. Other Aryaji gods, like Varuna, a 
sky deity and a moral god rebred to Aliura Mazda, and Mitra, another solar god, are 
probably the same Jiviuides that we encounter as the Hittitc ijrnnar and Mithra as assi- 
niilated into Greek and Roman mythology,* From the very earliest ‘commentary' on 
tile Vedas, Yaska’s JVi'nilifd, dating from about 500 B.c., we learn that the Vedic goth or 
Devas were dassihed according to tlicii positions in the sky, the atmosphere, or earth - 
die threefold division of the world-sj'Stem in ancient Indian cosmology, ivhich also in¬ 
cluded the empyrean above the sky and tile infia-cosmic waten bdow the earth. Tlie 
vertical direction or axis was of great itnpomnc'e, too; it was somedmej thought of as a 
pillar offirc f(?rmed by the£rc-god Agni, who. in liis kindling, bears the aroma of sacrifice 
upwards to the gods. He is never represented in anthropomorphic form imdl the period 
of the Hindu Dynasties, hi certain aspects of later Hindu and Buddhist iconography the 
axis is conceived as a great mountain pillaring apart heaven and earth, or as a Great Per¬ 
son who contains within his magic cosmic body all elements of die universe and sup¬ 
ports the fimaaracut above him (Mahapurusa). 

In connexion wi th die Indian concept of die world system, something should be said 
about the quality of AfilyJ. Maya is at once existence and the cosmic flux and creative 
power that animates all things; it is a kuid of all-pervading essence uniting the myriad 
atoms of a teeming universe, and in art, Maya may be regarded as die representation of 
die emergence of material tilings from elds formless primal substance. Maya is the only 
mirage-like concept of ultimate reality that mortals can attain* 

‘Hinduism’ conjures up for the Western reader images of frarful, inany-armEd gods, 
the terrible car of Jagamiatha or ‘juggernaut', and the iniquities of the caste system* 
Actuallv, the Hindu religion is all tills and much more, and U one of the oldest pliiloso- 
phical and religious systems i n the world, that has produced some of the world's greatest 
kings, poets, and mystics. The entire Hindu tradition is founded on the Vedas and. in¬ 
deed. die religion might be called Vedism, so entirelyis it based on Indo-Aryan tradition. 
It is a development, in other words, from a system in which there was no one great god, 
but many personifications of natural forces in which the gods were represented as in 
eternal conflict with the powers of evil. As w'ill be seen presendy, some of the gods of 
modem Hinduism arc descended from Dravjdbn, rather dian Indo-Aryan sources. 

By the period of the early Upanishads (SotHSooB.c.) there liad already developed the 
principal aspects of modem Hinduism in the evolution of a ritual of sacrifice destined 
both to please and to coerce the gods through sacrifice and tormube; the concept of a 
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disciplined, even ascetic* life; ialvation through knowledge; perimps most importuit of 
alf the possibilitj- of winning everlosEing peace through devotion or bhakti to a particular 
divinity makes its appearance in the MahUbk^rata (r. 400 BX,). It is also generally acknow¬ 
ledged diat this was the rime when modem Hinduism assumed the diaractec of a 
polytheistic pmdicUtn wliich the religion maintains to-day. This same period satv the de¬ 
velopment of the idea ofsmsSfd or ’ wandenng^ - the sonl's transmigration through end^ 
less rcincamadons in human or animal fonn as a result of good or bad conduct 
Of extreme importance for later Hinduism and Buddhism arc the means for avoiding 
this retribution that were already formulated in this period: tlie attainment of magic 
powers and escape from rehicamadou through the practice of extreme aseetidsm and 
self-morrificadon; the sdcuce of yoga or ecstatic ’ meditation, already directed to die 
practitioner's attainnierkt of superhuman spiritual strength in overcoming the process of 
samsira^ The goal of life after death as absorption into a changeless and timeless state, 
more familiar to us by die Buddhist term Nirvana, was already accq^ted by all sects of 
Hinduism. 

The term Hiodnism may pcchaps properly be applied to this religious system at the 
moment when, probably no earlier than the begmiting of the Christian Era* the Vedic 
gods were superseded by the worship of the Trinit}'^ or Trimurti of modem Hinduism; 
Brahma, Vishnu, and &iva .5 Tlieir personahdes are already defitied in the MahabljaruM, 
the great epic of the p^ist-Vedic period. Brahma may be described as the soul and creator 
of the univenCj the self-crcatcd fithcf of the world and indwelling spirit of tire cosiuit: 
system. The first person of the Brahmanic Trinity has alw^ays been such a v^gue and 
nebulous deity that most modem Hindus arc divided in their allegiance between devo¬ 
tion to and Vishnu, 

Vishnu is a tni!d and benevolent diviiiiry who offers salvation through personal devo¬ 
tion rather than the practice of ritual. This deity is believed to have liad his origin in 
one of tile Vcdic siin-gods* He is the preserver of the w^orld. According to the eschato¬ 
logy of Hinduism, at the end of each great cycle of time or kalpti the unisTrsc is de¬ 
stroyed. Brahma is then reborn of Vishnu, and recreates tiie world-system for him. In 
each of these great cycles in which he has rescued the cosmos, Vishnu has appeared in a 
diftcrent form or di'jJfiir. Among die popular subjects of Hindu art are representations of 
Vishnu in the form of tlic boat th^t saved the eardi-goddcss from the waters of the Sood, 
or, in the form of a lion, when he struck down an impious king who dared to questiem 
his imivcxsal divinity. One incarnation of Vishnu is in the shape of the hero Krishna, who 
first iip pears in the great Indian epic, the Ahhabkardtu, and in. that most remarkable of 
devotional and mystied hymns, die BhaguvaJ Gr/i* in which he offers salvation through 
union widi the world-soul or Brail ma, Tlie fact diac Krishna is trequentiy referred to as 
dark in colour has led some authoririe.^ to chiiik of him as a divinity of Dravidiaii origin, 
and this racial distinction is maintained even in the iconography of Indian painting in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The legends of the god's youthful exploits rival 
those of HerakJetp and in his amours witii Ridlia and the niiikmaich he surpasses the 
amorous prowess of Zeus himself. The loves of Krishna are generally interpreted as an 
allegory of die soul s yeatuing for union with the divine. More than any other member 
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of th^ Hindu pantheon^ be ext^cU to his devocees the possibilir^' of iidvaticiii through 
devorion to him. 

The third member of the Hindu Trmity is Siva, He is a severe and terrible god of dc- 
stTUcdoti who moves his devotees by &ar tadicr than love. He is gctictaUy rcganled as a 
divinity of Dravidian origin^ perhaps steoirning from the Rudras, who were deides of 
dcstructioEi persotithcd in the whirlwind* although die evidence of orchaeologv suggests 
that he may have been a deitj** worshipped by the Indus people m the third niiilennitim 
Siva came to symbolize the powers of dcstruciion which are tlit bases of re-ercadon. 
He is the symbol of death, but only of death as the generator of life^ and os a sotstec or 
that creative powder ever renewed by Vishnu and Bralima. The representations of Siva 
as the Lord of die Dance are personifications of Ids enactment of the end of tlie world, 
when the universe fidJs into min and is recreated by Brahma and Vishnu, Siva in his pres^ 
creative aspect is worshipped in dte shape of a Ungam that is ac once the pliaUic emblem 
and, by symbolic inference^ tlic tree and axis ol the miivcrse itself An inevitable attri¬ 
bute of Si Vo, especially in all late Hindu art, is his vehicle, rhe bull Wandi^ presumably 
anodier survival of the cult of iSiva going back to the period of the Indus civili^tion. In 
the codes of later Hinduism, the PHnnidj, each god has assigned to him a skukti or female 
"energy’ who complements his power, as the ideal wdfe in the MJiMijrm is described 
as ‘hall the man\ These shoktis are worshipped in the ^o-callcd Tan trie or ‘Left-Hand* 
ritual: chief among them is Pln^ati, die conson of Siva, more mually worshipped with 
bloody and obscene rites in her terrible form of Kali or Dnrga. 

Following die asiodarion of all riuiaJ widi tlic cosmic forces worshipped in the Vcdic 
Period, the Hindu gcjds came to occupy die position of regents of the points of the com¬ 
pass, formerly dominated by die Devas. The cssentriJ aspects or personaiiries of Vaishna- 
vism and Saivism are already established in the post-Vedic period, a system in which 
Siva presides over East and West - the points of the sun"? birth and death - and Vishnu 
reigns as Lord of Life and Eternity at Nortli and South. This is essentially a symbolical 
sratetricnt of the difference between tltc nature of these dcidcs, with iiva as both creator 
and destroyer, and Vishnu as eteinal preserver. It is important to note char dicse stations 
of the cosmic cross arc later appropriated by Buddhimi* both in the drcumambulation 
of die stupa in a sunwise or clockwise direction Grom die East^ and in die assignment of 
events fi'om Buddha s life to appropriate pomd of the solar rounds i,e. his birth to die 
East, his Nirvana to the North. 

The one feature of Hinduism with w^hich most Westerners arc dimly familiar is the 
idea of caste. The caste system probably originated sometime during the Vcdic period. 
It consisted in the beginning of a division into three classes or soda! groups: the Brah-- 
mins or priests^ die Kshatriyas or w'arriors, and the Vaisyas or culdvatorsH To diis classi¬ 
fication die Ary=ans added a fourth class; namely, the Sudras or serfs, the descendants of 
tlic aboriginal black inhabitants who were not admitted within the pale of Arj^an society. 
Originally, of course, this was 3 sy'Stcnt based on a natural distrihurion of funGtions, It is 
perhaps the one dhringuishing feature of Indian socict)' which has survived with little 
or no loss of vitality to the present day. Although in certain respects it was 2 system that 
exhibited a certain strength by imparting solidarity to the separate groups^ and in its 
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occupatiotial divuson could, be 5^iid to reseiribic the guilds of medieval Europe^ it 
been fundaikienralJy a source of wcainess \ its very org^i2adon has made for a hopeless 

division of die Indian people. It i$ easy to see how, with the population scaled off in 
Water-right compartmciits in which every loyalty is directed towards the caste, the 
emergence of anything resembling a national spirit has been almost impossible until the 
present pohrical unity. 

From a study of the hfe of the modetn Hindu wc can see that every action in life is 
governed and dictated by teU^ous pracrioe: tlie tending of the household altar, the 
sacrifices to the great gods; the construction of temple and house are detetmined by im- 
memotkl ritual and laws of geomancy intended both to stabilize magically tire structure 
and ensure the happiness of its inhabitants. The whole life-plan of the Brahmin followed 
an inraorabJy fixed course: boyhood novitiate with a^uni, the years as a householder, 
and, m the end, reriretnent to the life of a her nut or sotinyasin. The ceremonies accom¬ 
panying birth, puberty, marriage, and death all have their rituals designed to bring 
about the hivour of the great gods. All these occasions necessitated tlie offiriarij>t i of a 
member of the Brahmin priesthood. 

Indeed, by the sLvth century B,c. Hindmsm liad developed into an intellectual cult in 
which salvation could be attained only by a complicated and secret ritual administered 
exclusively by the Brahmins, Gorruptions in the encouragement of supersritions through 
insistence on the efficacy of magical powers of invocation, exploitation of the priestly 
rite to adimniscer sacrifices, and the emphasis on self-torture as a means of gaining super¬ 
natural power, were factors that invited revolt against the Brahmins who had fallen 
fi-om the original ideal of Aryan priesthood. Although probably at this cady date the 
casrc sptem had not yet grown into the rigidly compartmcnicd divisions of modem 
Hinduism, nor the Brahmins assumed the position of infallibility that they came to enjoy 
in later Hinduism, this priesdy caste had come to regard itself as the sole interpreter of 
the Vedas, enjoybig a tyrannical monopoly in its ministrations to the religious needs of 
the commumty. At this moment of Asiatic history there arose a number of heretical 
movements that challenged the authority of dte Brahmins and offered the oppommity 
of personal salvation to the individual. Sudi heretical movements were nothing new in 
Indian rchgious history, nor is it at all surpruing that these reform movements should 
have been led by members of die Kihotriya or warrior caste, who in some parts of India, 
at least, regarded themselves not only as the rivals but die superiors of the Brahmins. 

Among the many sects which disputed the authority of Hinduism in the sixth century 
B.c. was the religion of Jainism, die foundation of which is traditionally ascribed to die 
s^e Mahavira (599-5^7 b.c.). The goal of Jainism was the attainment of salvation 
through rebirth, as escape from the retribution of conduct, or karma, whereby, accord¬ 
ing to the sins committed in catthly incaTHations, men are destined to atone for 
wrongs by being reborn into the world in the sliapc of an animal or a slave. Maliavira and 
oUowers taught that salvation Could beachicsied through the practice of ascetidsm 
aM through the wrupulous avoidance of injuring or killing a living creature, Mahavlra, 
who as a Btahmm knew the various systems for the aminment of salvation offered by 
the Hmdu Church, was, like the Buddha, a leader of a revolt against the orthodox cult 
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of Brahmaiiisni. He denied die authority of the Veda^ and the efficacy of sacrifice, ofier- 
iog die att ainment of perfection and release feoni kaima to all who, by the practice of 
abstinence and ascedcism, could eradicate earthly passions. Mahavira is worshipped to¬ 
gether with twenty-four other jiuas or tirthattkarai "who had attained this goal of perfec¬ 
tion in earlier cycles of tirue. In Jain literature and art their lives arc cinbellishtd with 
miraculous events that are allegories or direct borrowings of age-old Indian metaphysical 
concepts. 

Of fer vaster import for the bter history of not only Indian but all Asiatic dvilization 
was the greatest leader in this humanisde revolution: the personage knotsm to history as 
the Buddha.’ Bom about ydj b.g. into the princely clan of Sakyas on the border of 
Nepal, the mortal Buddlia is known by his personal name, Siddhirtha, by his surname 
of Gautama, or as Sakyamuni (the Sage of the $akyas). Only the briefest possible survey 
can be given of die Ufe of the historical Buddha, the events of which formed the subject 
for the art of Buddhism in India and all eastern Asia. During his youth as the pHnrf of a 
royal house, ^akyamimi, through visions vouchsafed by the Devas, was made aware of 
the miseries of humanity, and determined to renounce the world in order to effect the 
salvation of his feUow men &om the inexorable cycle of teincaination. After his ffight 
ftom his fether's capital, known as the Great Remindation, Sakyamnni studied under a 
number of Brahmin sages, who advocated extremes of penance and self-morrification as 
a means of acquiring the spiiitiul power Oir tapas to escape the retrihutioa of karma or 
rebirth. After renouncing the way of asceticism, ^ikyamuni feund the goal of Enlightrai- 
ment through the practice of yoga. This final Enlightenment took place as the result 
of his meditations under the fiodhi Tree, or Tree of Wisdom, at Gaya. The cuhnuia- 
tion of this trance was the attainment of Buddhahood - the achicvcmeiLt of a state of 
cosmic constaousness as far above die men tal plane of ordinary mortals as chat level of 
h uman consciousness is raised above that of primitive men, young children, or 
From that moment in his career, when the deeper mysteries of the uuiveese were re¬ 
vealed CO him, the Buddha devoted himsdf to the paramount goal of winning for all 
humanity salvation or release from the endless cycle of rebirth. The essentially pcsti- 
mistic doctrine preached by the Buddha was that ail existence is sorrow; the cause of 
which stems from attachment to self and the ephemeral delights of the world of the 
senses. The cure for this universal malady lay in the suppression of the self and the extinc¬ 
tion of the karma, that accumulation of past actiotts which, in the Brahmin belief 
survives what is usually designated as the Ego, subject to endless reincatnatioiL and 
suffering. The Buddha denied the efficacy of extreme asceticism and reliance on ritual 
formulas as efficient m^ns of salvation. He recommended salvation by the individual’s 
work and action - by following the Eightfold Path that included the ptacticc of right 
belief, right thought, right speech, and right action; a way of life possible for all and 
easily comprehensible by all, and free of the onerous and expensive ritual of Brahmanic 
tradition,^ This code of life, based on moral conduct rather than on belief and sacrifice, 
was first enunciated by the Buddha at the time ofhis first sermon at Simath, w'bcn meta¬ 
phorically be first began to turn the Wheel of the Law, For the remainder of his career 
the Buddha and a continually growing band of convert travelled through .Magadha and 
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Bibar, preaching the way of salvatioi) open to all, regardless of caste or creed. In the 
eighdedt year of his age, the Master achieved his finni Nirvana or death. 

There is no term in the whole history of Buddhism thar has been the subject of more 
controversy than Nirvana. The Master himself never e^cpkincd his last end, and discour¬ 
aged controversy upon it as unedifying. We may be reasonably sure tliat in early 
Buddhism tlic Buddha at his demise was believed to have entered a realm of in visibility 
‘ where neither gods nor men shall know himor to have achieved a complete extinc¬ 
tion of karnia and Ego. As we shall see presently, in later Buddhism Nirvana came to 
mean that the immortal Buddha, w*ho had manifested in mortal shape for the 

benefit of man, after ‘death' resumed his place as the Lord of a Paradise, there to await 
the souls of the faichfiil dirough all ages. Even as early as the time of the Emperor A^oka 
(273-333 fl.c.), the goal of the Buddhist layman was aheady that of everlasting reward 
in Paradise, as opposed to the monk’s ideal of the peace of Nurvana to be achieved in part 
through tile practice of yoga. 

The life of Gautama, as recounted in many dificrent texts of the Buddhist canon, al¬ 
though undoubtedly based upon the career of an actual mortal teacher, has assumed the 
nature of an heroic myth, in that almost every even t fi^om the hero’s life is accompanied 
by miraculous happenings, and the Buddha himself invested with miracle-working 
powers. Many of the episodes feom the Buddlia’s real life are interpreted as allegorical 
or anagogical references to cosmic phenomena, accretions from age-old Indian cosmo¬ 
logy: the Buddha's birth is likened to the lising of another sun; on his Enlightenment, 
like the sacrificial fire of Agni, the Buddha mounts transfigured to the highest heavens of 
the gods; in his turning of the Wheel of the Law he assumes the power of the world- 
ruler or Caktavartin to send the wheel of his dominion, the sun, turning over all the 
worlds in token of his universal power. It is not surprising that some scholars have inter¬ 
preted the whole of tlie Buddha story , as it appears in later texts, as a re-working of far 
earlier solar mydu. 

It is quite apparent that Buddhism early formed an alliance with the popular cults of 
tlie soil and of nature, accepting perforce those same nature-spirits of Dravidian origin 
that survive even to-day in the popular cults of modem Hiuduism, This must account 
for the presence of the yakshis and die nagas, the dryads and water-spirits who appear in 
all the monuments of early Buddliist art. In order to explain the presence of these demi¬ 
gods and the meticulous recording of so many details of animal and plant life, it might be 
said that early Buddhism, in its acceptance of die doctrine of reincarnation, stressed the 
unity of all life, the identification of man with nature through the very forms of life 
through which the Buddha and man had passed before thdr final birth into the human 
world. This seemingly intense feeling for nature is somediing evoked by the idea of 
fottner births in animal form, and is not in any sense a pantheistic conception. Altlvough 
occasionally in the Buddhist hymns we encounter what seem to be passionately lyrical 
writings on nature, the mention of natural objects is only metaphorical, like the similar 
references to nature in the Psalms. 

The mythology of Buddhism also came to mdude a collection of moral tales purport¬ 
ing to relate the events in the earlier incarnations of Gautama when, in either animal or 
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h uman form, he woi acquicing the merit that enabled him to attain Duddhahood in hu 
final earthly life. These ^taha stones, which are extremely popular as subjects of illus- 
txadon in early Buddhist art, axe almost all of them ancient folk-tales, with or without 
moral sigmBcancc, that came to be appropriated by Buddhism. Their absorption into 
Buddhism suggests an influence of the Vaishnavite concept of the god's avatars. Another 
similarity to die mythology of Vishnu may be recognized even in early Buddhism in the 
idea of the Buddhas of the Past, who in earher cycles of world history came to earth to 
lead men to salvation. In early Buddhist art diese predecessors of Sakyamuni are sym¬ 
bolized by the trees under which they attained eulighteument or by the relic mounds 
raised over their ashes. Primitive Buddliism also included the behef in a Buddha of the 
Riturc, Maitrcya, who will descend from the Tushita Heaven to preach die Law at die 
end of the present kaipa or cycle of dmc.* 

Something should be said, too, of the posidon of die Vedic gods in early Buddhism 
and its art. The Buddha never denied the existence of these deides. They arc regarded as 
angels somewliat above the mortal pLmc, who were Just as subject to the external order 
as men, and equally in need ot salvadon. Time and again in the legend of Buddha's life 
India and Brahma appear as subordinates waiting upon the Enlightened t One it is Brah¬ 
ma who implores the Buddha to make his doctrine known to the world. It is not unusual 
to find the Vedic gods as pcrsonifrcations of various of the Buddha's powers, in much the 
same way as in early Christianity pagan deities served as allegories of Christ.^® 

As has aheady been said, the doctrine preached by Sakyamuni offered salvation 
through moral (hsctplinc rather than by die easier way of worship or sacrifice. A distinc¬ 
tion should perhaps bo made between 'Primitive Buddhism', referring to the docrrinc 
as it existed in Sahyamtmi’s lifetime, and 'Monastic Buddhism’, w'hich developed fol¬ 
lowing the master’s death. Buddliism in the time of Gautama was open to all. with no 
distinction between clergy and !aiw, and the possibility of salvation by following the 
Eightfold Path accessible to every follower. Wlicn the religion assumed a permanent 
character after the Buddha’s death, clergy and laity become separate, and salvation is 
reserved &?r those tvho could Uterally abandon the world to enter the order. There is no 
suggestion of the possibility of all creatures attaining Buddhahood, nor that tliey arc 
possessed of die Buddha nature. Such an antt-sodal solution, however impractical for 
the of the world, was probably not regarded as at all unusual at a time when the 
idea of monastic retreat was offered by many different sects, In tlie early faith, nothing 
beyond the salvation open to those who could undertake die liard road to the entirely 
personal reward of arhatship could be oftered to the vast majority of those who could 
not take up tlic monastic life. This was only one of the reasons that led to a change in the 
character of B uddhism. Such a change was brought about through the gmdtml intrusion 
of the idea of reward by worship, and also by competition with other sects that offered an 
easier way of salvation through devotion to the person of an immanent deity. It should 
be pointed out, too, that, whereas the Buddha was regarded by liis earliest followers as 
an ordinary man who, by his intuitive perception of die cause of evil and its eradication, 
attained Nirvana or the extinction of rebirth, in later generations the inevitable grovrth 
of devotion to die person of the fouuder led to his being regarded as a particular kind of 
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faeingt not an ordinary man, but a god. Even as eady as die time of ttc Emperor Asoka 
(272-232 E,c)^ the ^ordiip of bodily relics of the Buddha was an established practice 
complete with ritud stemming from earlier Bralitmiiical practice. We should add to the 
accumulation of circumstances that led to the transfonnatioii of Buddhism into a univer¬ 
sal religion rather than a moral code, the influence of the religions of Iran and Greece, 
with the idea of the worsliip of personal gods conceived of in anthiopomorphic dia pe. 
Tliis revised fonn ofBuddImm, which h of inestimable importance for botli ihc religion 
and art of aH Utcr periods of Indian and Asi^itic history, was designated by its adherents 
as the Mahayana or Great Vehicle (of salvation) ^ as distinguished horn the Hinayana or 
Small Vehicle, the term applied, not without contempt, to primitive Buddhism, 

It can he stated with some assurance that Mahayana Buddhism came inro beuig under 
tlie patronage of tlie Kushans in die early centuries of the Christian era. A complete 
scatemertt of the doctrine is to be seen already in the Saddharma Rmrfcriij or Lotus 
Sutra, a text which has been dated in the second century In iMaliayana Buddhism 
the Buddha is no longer a mortal teacher but a goth an absolute, iifce Brahma, who has 
existed before all worlds and whose existence is eternal, His appearance on earth and 
Nirv5i;ia arc explained as a device for the comfort and conversion of men. Wliereas in 
primitive Buddhism wc have the ideal of the Arhat seeking his own selHsh Nirvii^a, 
wtith no obligations beyond his own salvation, Mahayana Buddhism presents the con¬ 
cept of the Bodhisattva, a beiiig who, although having attained Enlrghtramenf, has ce^ 
nounced the goal of Nirvana in order to minister ciemally to alkying the sufferings of 
all creatures. The Bodhisattvas of die Mahayana pantheon are like archangels w^ho pass 
foom the remote heaven where the Buddha resides to the world of men. These Bodhisat-^ 
tvas are entirely mythical beings who, if they are not a re-appearancc of the old Vedic 
gods, may be regarded as personifications of the Buddha's virtues and powers. The most 
popular in the host of the BodhisattvaSi and most frequently represented in Mahayana 
Buddhist art, is Avalokitcivaro, the Lord of Compassion. This divinity is recognizahle 
by the image in his head-dress representing the Buddlia Aniitabha, regent of the Western 
Paradise, It is the idea oi the Bodhisattva and the possibility of universal salvation for aU 
beings that most clearly differentiate Mahayana Buddhism &om the primitive doctrine. 
Mahayana Buddhism is entirely mythical and urt-historical. How much its mystical 
theology is influenced by Maadaeati, Christiaii, or Hindu ideas can never be exaedy 
determined; the fcet remains chat the elevation of the Buddha to the rank of a god U in 
part a development out of a thdstic current that liad always been present in early Bud¬ 
dhism. Even the representation of the Buddha by such symbols as the footprints and the 
empty throne in Hinay^a art not only implies a devotion to die person of the Teacher, 
but strongly suggests that he was already regarded as a supernatural personage. In Ma- 
hayana Buddhism the mortal Buddha Sakyamuni appears only as a temporal manifesTa^ 
don of a univeml and eternal Buddha. 

Que of the concepts of Mahiyam Buddhism that finds its ineviiable reflexion in the 
iconography of that art is the trikdya, or Three Bodies of Buddha. This triune division 
of the Buddha nature in a philosophical sense, analogous to the Christiau trinity. In 
this triune nature we have the dhitm^kSyd ot Taw body\ fliat is^ the Law or Word of 
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Buddha (the logos or silent, indwelling force or spirit of the cosmos, inrisiblc and de¬ 
scriptive of the Buddha in his transcendent or universal aspect); the sanihkogaltSya or 
' body of bliss \ which is the aspect of the trinity manifested only to the DodhisaWas as a 
kind of transfiguration; and the third body, the nimSiiakSya or ‘noumenal body’, that 
mortal shape in which the Buddha periodically manifested iiunscJf in the world of men,»^ 
A further step in the development of this thcistic religion is the cteadon of the entirely 
mythical Buddhas of the Four Directions and the Centre of the World. Probably the 
earliest of these divinidcs was Amimbha, the Buddha of the West, whose Paradise is de¬ 
scribed m sutras at least as early as the second century A,D. Yet other Buddhas presiding 
over 'Buddha fields’ or ksetras were added in the following centuries andl, in the final 
development of Mahayatia Buddhism in the eighth century, we have the complete 
inandala or magic diagram of the cosmos, with a universal Buddha of the zenith having 
his scat at the very centre of the cosmic machine, surrounded by four mythical Buddhas 
located at the four rarfifnal points of the compass. This concept of five Buddhas may go 
bach to earlier beliefs and numerologics, such as the Five Elements, the Five Senses, or as 
names to express the classic correlation of the human mictoccism to the universe. This 
concept of the mythical Dhy^ Buddhas is only an adaptation of the Vedic and Brah- 
tmnic concepts of Brahma at the centre of a cotiitellacion of regent divinities governing 
the four directions. In the final and esoteric phase of Mahayana Buddhism known as 
Vajrayana, it is the mythical Buddha Vairocana, tlie Great Uluminator, who is fixed like 
a sun in the centre, and around him, hke planets in the sky, arc set the four mytliical 
Buddhas associated with the four direcdons. 

The central concept of Vajrayana Buddhism is the worship of Adi-Buddha, a self- 
created, pcimordial being who, when all was perfect void, produced the three worlds 
by his meditation. From Adi-Buddha s meditation were produced the Five Dhyani 
Buddhas, According to this doctrine, the individual soul is an emanation of the mystic 
substance of Adi-Buddha, and will return to him when the cycle of Eransmigrarion is 
done. The attainment of the Buddha nature and the possibility of reunion with Adi- 
Buddha at the end of life are now promised the worshipper dnough recourse to a great 
many expedients, such as reliance on the priestly tedtation of magical spells invoking the 
names of the Buddhist deities, or the accumulation of merit through tlic consecration of 
stupas and icons, or meditation on marl dalas or magic diagrams of the cosmic system. 
As will be seen, the promise of spiritual reward merely through the dedication of stupas 
and images had at least a quantitative efiect on the developmjent of Buddhist art 
In explanation of these later developments it must be said that, throughout the cen¬ 
turies of its development. Buddhism ^d always been influenced by Hinduism, and, as 
we have seen, many of the original assumptions and tenets of the doctrine were taken 
over &om the Vcdic Hindu tradition. This is not the place to describe the various aspects 
of later Buddhist philosophy diat have their origin in Brahmanical ideas. Suffice it to say 
that in the later centuries Hinduism, which had continued to exist as a religion parallel 
to Buddhism, came to exert a stronger and stronger influence on the whole structure of 
the Maliayana Church and its iconography, in the end, Buddhism in India, instead of 
being a synthesb of the highest concepts of all the schools of Hindu thought, becomes 
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only another Hindu secL The last phase of the religion offered salvation through (he 
priests’ recitation of unintelligible spells or dharSnis and magical formulas which could 
be neither understood nor redted by the devotees. Not only is this inlaUibility of the 
priests or gurus a parallel to the function of the Brahmin priests, bur other, even more 
siiiister, dcmcnis came to undermine the &bric of the Buddhist Cbuich. It was au evil 
day for the Mahayaiia faith when the Buddhist holy man Asaiiga brought the Hindu gods 
to earth to aid meu uot only towards salvadou but m the attaimueut of worldly desires. 
The Hindu gods infiltrated into Buddhism in the disguise of personificatians of various 
powers of Buddha. It was not long before the Bodhisattvas themselves, endowed with 
many arms and multiple heads, could scarcely be distinguished from the great gods of 
the Hindu pantlieon. The most vicious phase of Asahga’s doctrine was the introduction 
of the worship of the Tan era, which meant essentially devotion paid to tlie female energy 
or shahti, a concept borrowed from the more corrupt phase of Hinduism, that in its 
grosser aspects encouraged sexual practices of every description as a means of devotion, 
as a Irtnd of physical enactment of union with the divine. This last phase of Buddhism 
fiouiished in Bengal from the eighth century until the extirpation of the religion by the 
Mohammedan invasions. From there it was transplatited to Nepal and Tibet, where the 
iconography and style of this last phase of Indian Buddhism are still preserved.** 

However, the same centuries which marted the decline and final eclipse of Buddhism 
also saw the begimung of a true renaissance of Hinduism, and this developed into the 
philosophical and devotional system of worship that lias claimed the faith of Indian 
millioos for more than a thousand years. Nothing could more eloquently demonstrate 
the vigour and power of that rehgion than the magnificent works of Hindu art dedicated 
in this same millennium. The final phase of the Hindu Church represents the complete 
unity of worship and worshippers. Although the division of worship becwcen the devo¬ 
tees of Vishnu, Siva, and Krishna may appear clearly defined, then and now, and in the 
eternity of Indian time, all these gods are but manifestations of one god, the Great Lord 
in his final and ineffable form. 


notes to CRArTEE 4 


1. Ttc word * Dtavidian', rcgardlcsj nf its lin- 

guisde or cihnic impli c^T* u licro for 
v rnimre to tir aiiiocttli'Diiomp prc^Aryan 

ri^ligiori of hiilA, 

2, In ItJ begimiiiigs tht Aryan or Vcdic rdigioct 

in of^oiirscp icknticai with the Arjp'aJi rc- 

UgioD in Iraiu A gradiial traiisfoTmilioii tlul look 
place long before tbr dmc of ZotoiMcr bi the 
Scvtmb century l,c+ dunged the hawan rcligrcm 
into A cosmin dualiam of Good and Evil dominitod 
by Ahma Mmia (ibc Ifoly Wudciiii)^ who ii «i- 
giged in ccemil conflict with the powers of evil Of 


Daevaa. Tht rift bciweea eIic two fcranclia of che 
Arf^Ji religion must !uvc taken pket at a tdadvdy 
csdy period, for, drciidy m the the 

word ' god*, and tuurci, ^deTiiDn\ They 

sre derived &oni die txmc otighul rermi that in 
Itan hid come to signify the cjract oppositE: 
^ahurs^ for Holy Wisdom and ^daeva^ for denionn 

j. The word means *kiio\vledge^ It ii the 
genenl name given hy EurDpean Scholars to four 
collecttons of religiDus works, which contam the 
sacred knowledge neceasiry for the performance by 
the priests of die rites of the Br-aJnn anicil rdigtoit 
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Ttc Hmdus them«lves use ihe wojcd Veda in a 
much broader sense to ingliKic otll^ colkctkiui of 
sacred wddiigs such as the Breyvrrt^iis and 

4. The names of all die [inJldpa] gods of thf 
Vedk pmihcon may be recognized iu die 'Ai^ali^ 
lEmte hucrtpcicias at Boghazkcni dating firoiii the 
fouitecuth century 11.C. 

5. EariicT:, &va and Vtslum were Kparatdy wor¬ 
shipped in the triune aspects of Creator, Proenrer, 
and DcstrcFjTT. The final Jcveloptnent of the Tdn.- 
Jty inrln ding Brahma wai probably acotnpromue 
to resolve lociartan disputci. 

6- Tilt word Bralmim, although a o^miptLOn of 
the Sanskiic Brahman, is a convcnioit one to de¬ 
signate the highest cute, k shonJd not be confmed 
with the words Brahtnan^f an early Utnrgical text^ 
or Brahma, the heat member of the Hindii trinity. 
The word Brahmank is occasiaiidly used as a sy¬ 
nonym for Hindu, and Brahmanism for Hindu&iru 

7, By defimtion a Buddha (Tnhghtcned One) h 
a being who has bi countless carhrr mcainadons 
idilcd to his store of merit by which in his ultimate 
life oa tttth he becomes cnllghtened,^ possessed of 
Supreme wisdom, and endowed with superhuman 
powers enabling him to dhccc all creatures to the 
path of salvaciorL Tins definition do^ not ^pply *0 
the so-called "Pratj'clu Buddhas" who seek salva- 
dati only for thcmiclvet 

$. At an iUmtrarion of the survival or rewurting 
of far earlier concepts in Buddhism, it may be 
pointed out that the ^Eightfold Path^ is no more 
than an analogy based tm the E^htfold Path of cir- 
comambulacioii in the plan of the kidt>"Aiyaii 


9> The Tuihita. Heaven* lowest in the tier of 
paradises Or itWcrkar ruing above the sky% is tlie 
n^dcnce ofthcThirty-diTee Gods pfesiJfid over by 
Indra. 

10. hi a retkf *ctdpttire at Bhaji, the Vedk gods 
Sur^'a and Indra appear as symboll of the Buddha'i 
tpiritual and temporal power. 

iz. One (actor that ied in the Buddba^s uldmatc 
ddheadon was hk Mmtificado}i with the andenr 
rndkfi concept of the ynivcml tuJef or Cikmvar- 
ttlli hii ^royd^ character wal tmplidt in (he ctf- 
cumstmeo ofhh birthi, in his possesriou of the cos^ 
mk tree ^id die lokr wheel, typilp^g his Bth 
lightmmetlt and Pre^dihig. Asoka coni erred royal 
liQuoiirs on hisTetnaitn^ ihe umbrella, emblem of 
roy^ and of the sky, crowned hii relic mounds. 
The occasional representations of CaiiXiavartin with 
the Seven Jeweh of his universal power may be 
simply interpreted as allegorical reprtsoiuidofts of 
the Buddha. (See, for example, the relief from 
Jaggayyapeta of the Eatly Xndhra Period repro- 
dtttcd in L. Bachbofer, iW/ In^i^ Sculpture (New 
Yoih^ 1£^19 }k Plate ^07-] 

tjt The rrladve ‘realism" or ^abstracriati” of the 
mtdiiple reprEsentadptm of Buddhas at Barabadnr 
mjava ate so qualified in accordance with this con¬ 
cept. Tlie cfciwncd and b^cwdlcd Buddhas of 
P^a-Sena tttne* have been interpreted ai tepte- 
untatious of the body of bliss. 

13, VijraySna Buddhism WAl mtfoduced to Japan 
as early as the nioth century , aod survives dacre in 
the Shingon secL 
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THE EARLY CLASSIC PERIODS 


CHAPTEE 5 

THE FIRST INDIAN EMPIRE: THE MAURYA PERIOD 

The MauT)'! Period takes its name from a line of cropaors who mletl over an India 
united from the Kfaybet to the Deccan, from 322 10 185 e,C. The prologue to the foun¬ 
dation of the Maurya Dynasty was the invasion of India by Alexander the Great. It will 
be remembered that, Allowing the destruction of the Achacmenid Empire of Iran with 
the burning of Persepolis in 330 £.c., Alexander, seeking to emulate die legendary 
triumph of Dionysius in the Orient, led his phalanxes eastward to Bactria and, finally, 
in 327 to the plains of nocdicm India. There the defection of one after another of the 
local Rajahs and the Masxdonians’ final victory over Poms of Taxila enabled the con¬ 
queror to advance to the Indus. The one constructive result of Alexander's raid was the • 
opening of India to the influence of the HeUcnic and Iranmi dvilizatiom of the West. 
Alexander’s miliiary^ conquest was in itself shortlived. When Alexander was forced to 
retire from India to die in Babylon in iii b.c., the casteni reaches of his world empire 
fell to his general, Seleucus Nicator. It was m 322 B.C., only a year after Alexander’s 
death, that a certain Chandmgupta Maurya by a series of cojipj d’e'fef gained complete 
sovereignty over ancient hdagadha in Bengal, and soon waxed so strong that he was 
able by show offeree to compel the withdrawal of the Greek forces of Seleucus beyond 
the Hindu Kush mountain range. This brief passage of arms did not mean a severance of 
relations with the Hellenistic powers of die West, but rather initiated an era of more 
cultuiol coimexiotis bctween India and the Sclcudd Empire, as is attested by die 
accounts of die Greek ambassadors, such as Megasthenes, at the Maurya court. 

The empire that Cliandtagupta founded reached its greatest moment of political, n> 
ligious, and artistic development in the middle years of the third century B,c. At diis 
period hi Indian history there rose above the waters of the Ganges die towers of Patali- 
ptttta, the capital of the Maurya Emperors of India. Enthroned there in pillared halls, 
which in the words of Megasthenes echoed the ‘splendour of Susa and Ecbaiana', was 
Chandragupta’s grandson, Aioka Raja, the earliest and most renowned imperial patron 
of Buddhism in Asia (272^232 s,c.). 

The history of his conversion to the Dharroa is probably part truth, part legend: how, 
like another Napoleon HI at another Solferino, he was so overcome with horror at the 
coundcss windrows of the slain that littered the battlefields of his Orissan campaign, 
that he then and there determined to renounce all further bloodshed to dedicate himself 
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and hii reign to the propagation of the Law and die Peace of Buddiu. Fabulous legends 
of Asoka and his piety spread to the farthest comers of Asia: how he threatened to 
wither and die with the fading of the bodhi tree at Gaya; how, by tlie aid of the ^desha 
genii, be raised eighty-four thousand stupas to the Buddha in a single nighr. History, 
rather than myth, is the record of Afoka’s missionary activities, such as the sending of 
Buddhist envoys to the kings of the Hcllctiistic world and to tire green darkness of the 
Singhalese jungles. 

Part of foe Maury a heritage from ancient Mesopotamia and Athaemcnid Iran was 
foe ideal of world conquest and universal sovereignty, Asoka in Ins regnal policy W'as 
seeking to embody in himself the ancient Babylonian and also Vcdic concept of the 
Lord of the Four Quarters, designated in early Indian tenets as Cakravnrtiii, whom the 
celestial wheel (foe sun) guides to dominion over all regions. Although in a practical 
sense the dominions of the Maurya Cakravartin extended foom Afghanistan to Mysore, 
an actual world conquest was to he achieved, not by force, bur peacefully by foe spread 
of the Dharmad This background to Maurya power, together with Aioka’s substitudon 
of a kind of reUgious imperialism for his grandfofoer Chandragupla s rule by force, is 
important for OUT consideration of foe art of his period- 

An examinadon of foe ruins of the fabulous city of Paullputra, near modem Patna, is 
extremely important for an understanding of foe whole character of Maurya civilization 
which Aioka inherited and perpetuated. Following not only Indian but ancient Near 
Eastern precedent, foe palacewalls, foe splendid towers and paviUons, were all constructed 
of brick or baked clay that has long since crumbled to dust or been swept away by 
periodic inundations of foe swollen waters of foe Ganges. Megasfoencs tclU of five 
hundred and sixty towers and sixty-four gateways in dte circuit of foe city wads. 
Describing foe wonders of Patiliputra, Aelian, who borrows froni Megasfoencs’ 
account, tdls m: ‘In the Indian royal palace ... diere are wonders with which neifocr 
Menmonian Susa in all its glory nor Ecbatana with all its magnificenia: can hope to 
vie. In the parks tame peacocks are kept, and pheasants winch liave been domesticated ; 
and cultivated plants ...and shady groves and pastures planted with trees, and tree- 
brandics wliich foe art of foe woodman has deftly mterwoven. There arc also tanks of 
great beauty in which they keep fish of enormous size but quite tamc.'- 

Such a description might accurately portray a Persian royal garden or paradise in die 
days of Xerxes and Darius. Beyond foe evidence of foe actual excavations at Patahputni 
we can get an idea of die appearance of foe city in foe elevations of towns that form the 
backgrounds for Buddhist subjects in die lehefe of foe Early Andhra Period at Sinchi. 
The panel on foe eastern gateway representing foe Buddha's return to Kapilavastu 
(Plate 26) and a gmihr pmd of King Prasenajit on foe northern portal show us a dry 
surrounded by massive walls, topped by battlements and picturesque balconies enclosed 
by railings and surmounted by barrel-vaulted structures terminating m chaitya win¬ 
dows. Details in other rcheft enable us to visualize foe presence of a moat sunoumied by 
a palisade or railing of foe type developed in the Vcdic Period. It is to be assumed that 
all foese superstructures were bnUt of wood. Sn foe relief representbg the Buddha’s de¬ 
parture from Kapilavastu we see that foe actual portal in the city walls is preceded by a 
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frontispiece in the shape of a simple toram of the very same type iliat is constructed in 
stone at Sanrhi. The cxcavarions of Pitaliputra revealed that at one time it was com¬ 
pletely surrounded by a massive pahsade of teak beams held together by Iron dowels. 
This was, of course, an adaptatioti of the railings of the Vedic Period to the uses of urban 
fortiBcaticn, The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. Fa Hsien, viridug Papilipucra shortly after 
A.n, 400, mcntioiis * the royal pakoc, the dificcenr parts of Tvhich he [ Afoka] commis¬ 
sioned the genii to construct by piling up the stones. The walls, doorways, and the sculp- * 
tured designs arc no human wotk,'^ 

111 addition to a ground plan of the pabcc area (Figure 2}, a single illustration of 
the ruins of Pitahputra is reproduced (Plate 7 a) to show the extraordinary craftnnan- 
sbip and permanence of the dry's girdle of fbrtificadons. We see here a poTtion of 
what, a rrnrdin g to the excavators, was an almost indefinitely extended construction, 
consisting of upright timbers fifteen feet high and fourteen and a half foet apart, with a 
wooden floor and, originally, a wooden roof It is uneettain whether this runnel was a 
passage within the ramparts, or whether it was intended to he filled with earth for added 
strength. It is as though a small section of the London tube, or the Holland tunnel be¬ 
neath the Hudson, to the attention of future excavators to give a slight due to the 
complication and tnaguificence of vanished cities. Although it is difficult to dotlic this 
fiagment of Pataliputra with towers and gateways rivalling (he andent capitals of Iran, 
it does give us some flight suggestion, by its vast extent and the cnotmous strength of 
construction, of tlie great dty of the Maurya Empire. 

Even more interesting were tlie remains uncovered in the actual palace arcar a great 
audience ball was preceded by a number of huge platforms built of solid wood in log- 
cabin fasiiion (Figure 3), They formed a hind of artificial eminence or acropolis, like the 
palace platforms of andent Mesopotamia and Iran: undoubtedly, tliese wooden struc¬ 
tures were intended as foundations or rafts for the support of some kind of pavilions or 
stairways in front of the palace icicIfiThe remains of this building - an audience hall or, 
to give it its Iranian name, apeAana - consisted of row upon row of colossal sandstone 
columns, eighty in number, that once supported a timber roof. Although most of the 
ponderous monoHthic sliafts had sunk deep into the earth in the course of centuries of 
floods, enough fi^gmente remained to show that the plan of this hall corresponded very 
closely to the arrangement of the great pillared rooms of state that are among the most 
striking remains of the Achaemcnid palace turns at Pciscpolis in Iran. This is only the 
first indication of the tremendous bfluence exerted upon Maurya India by the art of the 
Achaemcnid Empire that Alexander destroyed. The conscious adoption of the Iranian 
palace plan by the Mauryas was only part of the paraphernalia of imperialism imported 
from the Wcst.VThis influence presumably began as soon as the Maurya Empire was 
firmly established, and it was furthered by the presence of actual envoys and even re¬ 
fugee artisans from Iran through tlie reign of the great Asoka. The Indian perpetuation 
of the Achaemcnid style undoubtedly came through contact with the Hellenistic dynas¬ 
ties that replaced the line of Xerxes and Darius. When he ousted Sdeucus from north¬ 
west India and Afghanistan, Chandragupta pushed his frontiers to the eastern boimdary 

of Iran itself, 
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*t 1 iat Aiolta’s toleranjce and goiierosity to idigious sects were nnt linutcd to his patron' 
age of Buddhism may be illustrated by his donation ofcdls for the habitation of holy 
men of the heretical Ajivika sect in the Barabir Hills neajr Gaya (Plate tb). The most 
pretentious of die hermitages is the Lomas Rishi cave. The architectnial carving of the 
&^adc of diis sanctuary is completely Indian. It is an imitatian in relief sculpture in stone 
of the entrance of a &co-standing structure in wood and thatch, widi the doping jambs 
of the doorway supporttng a tympautim of repeated crescent shapes under an ogee arch 
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Fig. 2. Maujya Pali3E:E; PiuIi|KitT3: FUn 


tiiat presumably represents the profile of the thatched roof- This is the first rcprcscjita- 
rion of a type of buildmg that must have existed in wooden forms of the Vedic Period. 
The principal decoradon of the so-called ^chaitya window" of the overdocsr is a pro¬ 
cession of elephants approaching a stupa. The naturalistic rendering of the ardcuktioti 
and gait of these elephants seems almost like a perpetuarion of the style of the Indus 
Valley seals- The complete elevatioi] of this miniature (a^ade is repeated over and over 
again in the chaitya-halls of the Sunga and later periods, and is particularly rignificant in 
its showing that the forms of later Buddhist architecture were already completely 
evolved in die Maurya Period. 
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TKc Iranian or, properly speaking, Achaemenul character of Aiokan Inilia has often 
been mentioned: it is revealed very strikingly in. the language of the edicts that Asoka 
caused to be engraved on rocks and pdlats in order to propagate to all his people the 
benefits of the Buddha's Law. The very idea of prodainung deaecs by engraving them 
in immortal stone is a borrowing &om Iran, as witness the fiinious inscription of Darius 
on the cliff at Blsurun in northern Iran. 

Novrherc do we find a dearer picture of the mic cliaractcr of Matirya civilization 
than in its sculpture: the surviving monuments reveal the same imperialist and auto¬ 
cratic character as Aioka's rule in its csseudal structure; like so much of Mautya culture, 
they arc foreign in style, quite apart from the main stream and tradition of Indian art, 
and display the same indroacy of relationship and imitation of die cultures of the Hdlcc- 
istic Western powers and of Iran as the language of Afoka s inscriptions and the Maurya 
court's philhellenic IcaningSi Side by side with this ofiicial impoial art, there existed 
what could be described as a folk art, much more truly Indian in style and tradition and, 
in the final analysis, of frr greater import for the future development of Indian art. 

It ti3« often been pointed out that one of the tangible results of Alexander s invasion of 
inflin and the continuafion of Indian contacts with the Hellenic and Iranian West in the 
Maurya Period was the introduction of the technique of stonixarving and the first em¬ 
ployment of this permanent material in place of the svood, ivory, and metal that were 
used during the Vcdic Period. It is significant that, although many motifr, both decora¬ 
tive and symbolic, were the common property of pre-Maurya Lidia and western Asia, 
not until die appearance of actual foreign stone-cutters from these same regions docs the 
technique of monttmciital sculpture b^n in India. 

Little or nothing survives of Aioka's Buddhist foundations beyond the mins of a stupa 
iji jnd the core of the Great Stupa ar Saiichi, but monumenB of 

(ypg survive to testi^ to his zea l for the D'harttia. These stone memorials, 
erected as part of Asoka’s imperialist programme of spreading Buddhism throughout his 
empire and using the Law as a unifying force of government, consisted of great pillars 
or lats, some more than fifty fret in height, and originally crowned by capitals of sculpK 
tured of both Buddhist and ancient Indian metaphysical significance. These 

colunms were set up at sites associated with the Buddlia's earthly mission and at various 
points along the highways linking Aiob's India with the Itoalayan valleys of Nepal» 
On the bases of many of focse pillars were inscribed Asoka's edicts on the Dharma. Just 
as the employment of such permanent inscription is of western Asiatic origin, so the ' 
idea of such memorial columns is, of course, not Indian, but is yet another derivation 
from the civilizations of ancient Mesopotamia.* 

One of the few Maurya pillars that remains in a perfect state of prescrvadoc is the 
column set up at Lauriya Nandangath in Nepal in 243 B.cJ It is typical of the original 
appearance of all of them (Plate 8)'. The completely smooth shaft is a monohthic piece 
of Chunar sandstone, a material quarried near Benares and universally employed ibr all 
monuments of the Maurya Period. At the cop of the pillar is a lotiform bell capital, the 
shape of which is only one of many decorative forms borrowed feom the art of the 
ancient NcarBasL lets specifically reminiscent ofthc bell-shaped bases of the Achacmcnid 
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pilkrs. Thii member in turn supports die seated figure of a lion, probably in tended as a 
symbol of Buddha as the Lion of the Safc)^a dam 

In addition to his Buddlust significance, the lion is^ of course, an andcni solar symbol 
in Iran, Mesopotamia, and Egyp^ centuries before the formulation of Buddhist icono¬ 
graphy, It may well be, as is suggested by the words of Aioka's first and last edicts cn- 
joiiimg die carving of such inscriptions on rocks or on pUlats ^Irendy standing, that many 
of the so-callcd Aiokan columns^ originaliy set up by an earlier Maurya emperor, were 
taken over and their symbolism, Bralimanical ot zodiocafi syncretically reinterpreted for 
Buddhist usage.® 

This tjpe of column with a single animal at the top is the simplest form of Manrya 
pillar^ others much more stylistically and iconographically complicated were crowned 
by a numher of animals placed back to back that origmaily supported an enotitious 
sandstone disk typifyii^ the Wheel of die Law, die instrument of Asoka's world 
comjuest. 

This essentially more baroque variety of pillar may be illustrated by the rermim of a 
famous memorial that once stood m the Deer Park at Samatii, the scene of the Buddha s 
first preaching (Plate 9). The Chinese pilgrim Hsuan-tsang, who visited this site in the 
seventh century described the monument as toUo^^: ‘A stone pillar about seventy 
feet high. The stone is alcogedier as bright as jade. It is glistening and sparkles like lights 
and all those who pray fervently before it see from time to thne, according to their 
petitions, figures with good or bad signs. It was here tliat Tathagata, having arrived at 
enlightenment, began to turn die wheel of the law."^ The fragments of this memorial 
conristing of the capital and bits of a gigantic stone wheel that crowded die top, are 
preserved in the Archaeological Museum at Saniath.i^ Examining the sculpture first from 
the stylistic point of view, we sec that it embodies the same conglomerate of foreign - 
ideas that we find in the entire fiibric of Maurya dvilizatiou. The composite capital con¬ 
sists of a lottform bdl on which rests a plinth with carvings of four animals and four 
wheels or disks; above this arc four addorsed lions which form the tlironc ot support for 
the terminal wheeL This combination of bell capital and joined heraldic animals is not 
notably different from the type of column or order which in many differenr forms is 
found in the palace architecture of Achaemcnid Iran in the mins of Persepolis and, for this - 
reason, is designated as Persepolitan. The extremely lustrous finish of the stone is again 
a borrowing from the technique of die carvers of the pakets of Darius and Xerxes. The 
use of animals placed back to back as a supporting member has its obvious precedent in 
the Pcrsqwlitan form and so, toOp has the essaitial shape of the styHzed lotus. The stiff 
and heraldic character of the lions themselves is a continuation of the ancient Oriental 
tradition which wc can sec in the animal carvings of Achaemenid Iran. The mask-hke 
character of the lion-heads, together with the manner of representing the ttiuzde by in- 
dsed paraUd lines and the triangular figuration of the eyeSp arc among the more obvious 
resemblances to Iranian lion-forms. 

It is at once apparent that the style of the four smaller animals on the plinth is quite 
diffenent These beasts arc portrayed in a distinctly lively* even realistic manner. In them ^ 
wc can recognize at once a style related to Greek tradition. The closest geographical 
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parallel to the hone (Plate la) is tlie horses oti silver bowls made in Bactria during the 
Hellenistic occupatioti. The style of the monument is, in other words, a comfainaticin of 
Tr an ran and Hellenistic features; it is not unlitcly that tlie workmanship was by actual 
foreign sculptors imported from Iran and the Hellenistic colonies on India's northern 
and western fronticis, Tliere is every reason to believe that this style, together with the 
technique of stone-cannng, U an importation no earlier tlian the eonsolidadon of the 
Maury a Empire. 

If the capital at Simath is completely un-lndian in its stj’lisdc esEecurioii, the ideas these 
foreign shapes are intended to express arc completely Indian and by derivadon pecu¬ 
liarly Budtfiiist in diaractcr. In cotisideriiig this motituncnt, as indeed every religious 
memoria] in Indian art history, we must keep in mind that its primary fimcdon was 
magical and atispidous, neither 'dccontive’ nor ‘architccturar. 

example of the persistence of Indian symbolism even in modem times is a curious 
detail of die magical ceremonies attending the investiture of the ninctcentli-century 
monarch of Siam, King Chulalonghom, On the four sides of an .irtifidai mountain 
erected in die capital for the occasion there were installed about a font the effigies of four 
beasts - the lion, the elephant, die bull, and tlie horse - in other words, the same group 
that parade around the plinth of die SamSth capital. During the ceremony the Prince 
received a bapdsm from these four gargO'ylcs, Tliis was no more nor less than a piece of 
magic for the investiture of a sovereign going back to the beginnings of Indian meta¬ 
physics and cosmology. It is an illustration of the principle ofpratptijrilw, the rcconstruc- 
don in architecture or sculpture of the imagined structure of supcmatuial things or 
regions, in order that men may have access to them or power over them through an 
imminent symbol. The artificial hill in Bangkok w:ts the world mountain Meru, accord¬ 
ing to ancient cosmology, towering like i pillar between eartli and heaven; tlie four 
beasts stood for the four quarters and the four rivers of the world, so diat the whole 
structure was a kind of replica of the world system.^ In Bangkok, the Prince's dreum- 
ambuiadon of this fancifiil stage-set was designed magically to ensure his dominion over 
the universe reproduced diere m a microcosm. The men y—go—round of the four anim als 
at Samith is simply an earlier example of the same prindpLe in operation. Various early 
legends identify these CTCatures with the four great rivers that flow from the four open¬ 
ings of a magic lake situated at the world's lavel in die Himalayas.^ 

One of the legends concerned mth the magic lake, called variously Udaya or Ana- 
vatapta, relates that from the waters of this pool there rises a great shaft diat uplifts a 
throne to uphold the sun at noon and then sinks again with tlie setting of the orb. The 
application, of this rather elaborate symbolism to the Samath column is not difficult to 
explain or understand; the shaft of the colunm is an emblem of tlic 'n'orld axis, rising 
between heaven and earth, sinrouiided by the attributes of the four directions ; at its 
summit is a lion throne which, again following the legend, upholds the great wheel or 
solar disk. The lesser disks on the plitith enter into die iconography, too: originally these 
wheels had a precious stone, different for each, inlaid in die hub. This is another part of the 
magic difcerional symbolism of western Adadc origin, since in ancient Mesopotamia 
• different colours and jewels wrm associated ivith the qiiarrcrs, and so, too. were 
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(Jifferent planets; presiumbly the lesser disks that arc replicas of the great wheel repre- 
sctiicd the four great planets that were in their ascendant, in conjunction with the sun, 
at the four equinoxes of the year, suggesting thereby the position of the sun at the four 
seasons of the year. In odter words, it appears that the S^ith pillar was a dme-and- 
space symbol, typifying the sun’s yearly round through the heavens, and with the con’ 
cept of the axis and the four diiectioiis, including the whole structure of the universe. 
This cosmology is, of course, pre-Buddhist, and, like so many other early mydis and 
metaph)'sical ideas that accrued to Buddhism, has been assimilated as an appropriate em¬ 
blem of the universal dominion of the Buddha’s Law, This emblem could be taken as a 
partia] proof of the pre-Asokan oi^;in of the whole pillar. The Buddha's tutning of the 
Wheel of the Law is anagogically a tmning of the solar wheel, controlling the sun in its 
diiim.i] path through the skies. The turning of the Wheel is one of the powers inherent 
in the early Indian concept of the universal ruler or Cakravardn assumed by the Buddha; 
tbe Sama^ column may be interpreted, tKcrcfoce, not only as a glotihcation of the 
Buddha's preaching, symbolized by the crowning wheel, but also, through the cosmo¬ 
logical impllcadons of the whole pillar, as a symbol of the universal extension of the 
power of the Buddha’s Law, as typified by tliA sun that dominates all space and ail time, 
and simultaneously an emblem of the universal extension of Maiirya impeiialkm 
through the Dharma. The whole structure is, then, a tnmsiatioa of age-old Indian and 
Asiadc cosmology into artistic terms of essentially foreign origin, and dedicated, like all 
Afoka’s monuments, to the glory of Buddhism and the royal house. 

As has already been suggested, it is not certain whether all the Maurya columns were 
actually erected under Asoka, or whether some of them set up by Jus predeccssotf wete 
appropriated by this sovereign for Buddhist usage. This is especially likely in the case of 
chose pillars which arc surmounted by [he shapes of single animals. The form suggests 
the royal standards or dlwaja s!ttmhhas used by pre-Asokan rajahs; the idea of the animal 
symbol on a column is of ancient Mesopotamian origin. One of the finest examples of 
this simpler type is the bull capital fiom Bampurs^ (Plate i i). This is the capital of one 
of a pair of columns. The companion pillar was surmounted by a single lion, not unlike 
tbe finial of die lot at Laufiya Nandangayh. Icortographically, the exact significance of 
the bull as a symbol in Buddhism is mthcr difficult to discern; it may have been either a 
Brahtmnic emblem or the heraldic device of an earlier Cakravartia.^ From the stylistic 
point of view we notice first of all that the body of the bull is sdll partially engaged in 
the core of the block of stone fiom which it was carved. Aesthetically this serves to con¬ 
note die virtual emergence of the form fiom the matrix of the rock in which the sculp¬ 
tor saw it imprisoned. As a technical safeguard it prevents the legs of the image fiom 
breaking under the 'wdght of the body. 

Very much the sa me conglomerate rcaixangcment of older western Asiatic forms that 
characteiizcs the Afokan columns is revealed in another rdic of Maurya times, a colossal 
capital recovered during die first excavations at Fa^iputta (Figure 3). It has the stepped 
impost block, tide-volutes, and central palmcttes of die Pciscpolitau order; the bead and 
reel, labial, and spiral motifi on the lateral fice are all of western Atiade origin; and the 
rosette omamentof the abacus recalls the fiamesof the great fiiezesatPcrsepolis. Although 
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tlicsc elements are combined in a manner different from that of the Iranian capitals, they 
suggrat not only this prototype but, largely through, tlie profile of the projecting volutes, 
also the/jteek Ionic, The escplanatiorL of this strange kinship probably lies in the fact that 
the Greek Ionic, the Persepohtan capital, and the present variant at Pa^putraareall paralld 
derivations from one origina] form such as the Aeolic or, as has hero suggested by at 
least one scholar, from a Sumerian pictograph symbolizing polarity.** In the same way, 
die striking resemblance of this capital to what appears, at first glance, to be a debas^ 
fotru of Ionic in the architectural brackets found in the dwellings of modem Kurdistan, 
suggests that these simple wooden post-tops and the Maurya capital arc both descended 
fiom forms of great antiquity, forms of folk art that survive almost unchanged through 
many scrata of culture,** The form of the Patalipntra capital with its disrinctive projecting 
volutes is preserved relatively intact for at least a century, as may be ijiustrated by an ex¬ 
ample of the £unga Period iu the museum at Samath,** Thereafter in the development 



Eig. J. Capital fowd at Fauliputn 


of the In dian order it is replaced by the more truly Peisepolitan form with addorsed 
animals.lt should be stressed that this capital is more properly described as western Asiatic 
or Iranian, and must not be regarded as an mutation of Greek Ionic: the classic orders 
found thdr way to India only during the centuries of Parthian an d Kushitn occupation 
of the regions south of the IChybcr Pass. 

The official foreign art sponsored by Asoka endured no longer than the rule of the 
Dhawia which be sought to impose on his Indian empire: it was prcsuruably unpopular, 
perhaps because it was symbolic of the DhamofSjS's suppression in his edicts of festivals 
and other aspects of popular religion, Of much greater final importance for Indian 
art was the stone sculpture of complcrely Indian type. Specimens of tins survive in 
the shape of colossal statues of yakshas or nature spirits of Dravidian origin, one of 
which, now in the Curzon Museum of Archaeology at Muttra, is more than eight feet 
high (Plate 12 a).*’ This statue has been the subject of considerable controversy jmee 
the time of its discovery at the village of Parkham. It was once identified as a portrait 
statue of a king of the SaUunaga Dynasty (64^-322 B.c.), and at least one authority has 
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tried to attribute it to the fiungi Period- The statue bears an inscription in Brahmi senpt 
of the Maury a Period, reading in part: ‘Made by Bhadapiigarin ... Gomitaka, the pupil 
of Kmuka’.' ® Except for the indication of torques and jewelled bands, the figure is n ude 
to the waist. The lower part of the body is clothed in a skirt or dhofi, a garment worn by 
Hindus to-day, which consists of a long single piece of cloth wound about tlic w'aist and 
allowed to drop in front in two loops shcadting the legs almost to the ankles. Tlic figure 
is conceived as frontal, so much so that the sides arc completely flattened. It is as though 
the sculptor had executed a figure in rehef to be seen from front and back, and then 
disengaged it from the enclosing pancL The statue is characterized by no real sense of 
physical beauty or spiritual meaning. It is a very direct and crude representation of a 
being or force Tvhich, as its superhuman size and power indicate, was to be propitbted 
by ofiedngs - in other words, a very appropriate characterizatioTi of a nature spirit. 

This image belongs to an art that is at once archaic and Indian, It is archaic in the com¬ 
pletely conceptual representation of the effigy as a whole and in such details as die drapery 
folds, which are not realistic, but only indicated symbohcally by zig-zag hncs and shal¬ 
low incisions in the stone. The statue is specifically Indian in the sculptor s reafizadoa of 
tremendous volume and massiveness, qualities which, together widt the scale, give the 
idol such awesome impressiveness. The qadity of surfiice tautness gives form through a 
kind of pncutnatic expansion. This is no more nor less than a realistic representation of 
the in ner breath or prana; in this respect the yahsha of the Manrp Period is simply a per¬ 
petuation of the stylistic character of the torso from Harappa, dated 2500 b.c. The yakslia 
type, essentially a pjanccly figure, is important, too, as a prototype for the later repre- 
scntatiotis of the Bodhisattva in Buddhist art of the Xushan and Gupta Periods. The 
cruditjf and sriffiicss of the figure, its conception as tsvo reliefr placed back to back, are 
to be explained by the fiict diat it represents a translation into stone of methods practised 
for centuries on a small scale in wood and ivory; the first generations of Indian craftsmen 
to work in stone sriU had much to learn about the problems of moiiunieutal sculpture in 
this more difficult medium. 

Even in the group of Maurya sculpture classified as popular or Indian, there are cer¬ 
tain unmistakable indications of connexions witli the art of Iran- The gigantic figure of . 
a yaksha from Patna (Plate 13), which may be dated c. 200 d.c., has serpentine armlets 
of an Acliaemenid type. And even the carving of the drapery, with its suggestion of 
tcjcttne through the contrast of incised lines and parallel qtulred ridges, is icminiscent of 
the Pcxscpohtan style. Over and beyond these features the figure is cnriidy Indian in its 
conception, It has to an even greater degree than the statue from Farkham an almost 
overpowering wcightincss and glyptic bulk. The very stockJness of the proportions only 
serves to emphasize tlie massiveness of the trunk and limbs of the earrb spirit.*’ 

Wc see m the art of the Maurya Period a spectacle repeated many times in the history 
of India; namclv, the temporary intrusion and adoption of completely foreign forms ^ 
and techniques and, what is more important, the development and tratisccndcnoc over 
these borrowings of a wholly Indian manner of representing the world of the gods in 
stone. 
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nibjcxrt of consdccablc controversy. Actually, osily 
the &ct that ic was fiWuA luax Patna, the Maiirya 
capita]* and the &ct that the stone lias the same htgli 
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only of the A<latitya buc also of the Snnga Period 
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of the first century B,C*: far this reaioii its 
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Jlndhra Period. 
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CHAPTEH 6 


THE SUNGA PERIOD (185-73 b,c.) 

The popular dissatisfiictioii with tht religious Autocracy of AsokAi even during that Em¬ 
peror's r ei gn, led to revolts against the attempted maintenance of centraliacd authority 
by his successors. The later history of the Maurya Empire is one of disintegration cul¬ 
minating in the overthrow of the dynasty by one Pushyaniitra, who in i 3 j B.C. mur¬ 
dered the last Maurya etuperor and became the founder of the Sunga Dynasty, The 
centre of the Siinga Empire was still in Magadha — modem Bengal — and extended to 
Malwa in central India. Although the first Sunga ruler persecuted Buddhism, the rdi- 
gion of Sakyamuni and its art mjoyed one of its great creative periods under the later 
rulers of this house. 

Shortly after the death of A^oka another dynasty came into power in central and 
southern India. This was the dynasty of the Andhras, a people of probable Dravidian 
origin, whose domains extended from the mouth of the Kistna River above modem 
Madras to Nasik in the north-western Deccan, so that at the height of their power the 
Andhras governed the waist of Indi a from sea to sea. 

The term ‘Early Classic' is applied to all the artistic production of these two Indian 
dynasties because, as will be seen, it marks a gradual emergence from an archaic phase of 
expression towards frnal maturity, in much the same way that Greek sculptur'c of the 
Ynnisirional Period (+S0-450 BX.) bridges the gap between the Archaic and the Great 
Periods. Indian ' Early Classic’ art retains the vigour and directness of archaic, as it pro¬ 
phesies the sophisricarion and ripeness of the frnal development of Indian art. 

The sculpture of the ^unga Period consists m large part of the decoration of the stone 
failings and gateways that now surround the Buddhist stupa or relic mound. Examples 
of these monuments from the early periods have been discovered at Smchi in Bhopafr 
Bharhut in Nagod State, and Amaravari on the Kistna River, Before proceeding to an 
account of their carved decor, something should be said about the character and symbol¬ 
ism of these monuments as a whole (Plate iOA and Figure 4). 

The stupa or tope was in origin a simple burial-mound, like the pre-Mauryan tumuU 
discovered at Laufiya.* At the demise of the Buddha, his ashes, following a custom long 
reserved for the remains of nobles and holy men, were enshrined under such artificial 
hills of earth and brick. These were the original Eight Great Stup^ mentioned in 
Buddhist texts, all traces of which have long since disappeared, NopnsAsokanstupasbaye 
been discovered, and there is no mention of veneration paid to relic-mounds in Buddhist 
literature before the Maurya Period. The Empaor Aioka is probably responsible for the 
institution of stupa-worship as a pan ofhis policy for using Buddhism as an instmmctit of 
imperial unity in his state. It is recorded tiwt the pious Emperor distributed the surviving 
bodily tcHcs of the Buddha into stupas erected in all the principal roViTis of the realm. 
Apart from the miiactdous properties assigned to the Buddha’s relics, the worship of !us 
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imcural re mains cnaUcd the worshipper to think of tbc Buddha as an imminent rcahtyt 
by conferring his personal allegiance and love to these bragmctits of the mortal body of 
the Buddha who had vanished into the void of Nirvana. It followed that die stupa itself 
came to be regarded as an outward and visual maoifestarioii of the Buddha* By con¬ 
ferring on the rchcs of Buddlia the sepulchral monument reserved for royal burials, 
Asoka can be said to have promulgated the concept of the Buddha as Cakra\'arrin or 
world ruler* 

It is definitely known tliat elaborate geomantic ceremonies determined the onentatiou 
of the stupa, and the most precise system of proportions fixed the measurement of the 
whole and its every member. It is for this reason that die stupas have something of the 
same mathcmadcaJ perfection of sheer architectural form and mass that we find hi the 
pyramids. The architectural rffectiveness of the stupa depends on the alternation and 
balance of round and square shapes* The completely undynamic character of stupa archi¬ 
tecture is thotouglily expressive of its function of enclosing and guarding the rchc and 
Its symbolism of the fixed cosmic stnictnre. Over and above its purely funerary fime- 
rion^ the stupa and its accessories had come to be invested with an elaborate symbolism^ 
stemming in part at least from the cosmography of western Asia, like the Mesopotam¬ 
ian ziggurut, the basic concept of the stupa was an architectural diagram of the cosmos* 
Above the square or circular base of die stupa cose die sohd and hemispherical dome or 
tfpda, wdiich was intended as an architectural replica of the dome of heaven, enclosing 
the svorld-rnountaki rising from earth to heaven. In the architecture of the stupa the 
presence of this world-mountain was sugg^ted only by the /rurwjjfca, a balcony-like 
member at the summit of the mound that typified the Heaven of the Thirty-three Gods 
located at the suinmit of the cosmic peak enclosed within the dome of die sky'. The sym¬ 
bolism was completed by the mast or yusfi w'hich rc*e from the crown of the dome* This 
member typified the world axis extending from the infra-cosmic waters to the em¬ 
pyrean, and in certain stupas its symbolical fimctioti w'as made even more specific by an 
actual wooden mast penetrating the soUd masonry dome* Above the dome proper this 
mast served as a support for tiers of circukr umbrellas or ehairas symbolizing the deva- 
lokas or heavens of the gods culminating in the heaven of Braiiina, The stupa was m 
a sense also a sort of architectural body replacing the mortal frame which Sikyamuni 
left behind at his Nirvana. The concept of the architecture of the stupa as a cosmic dia¬ 
gram and its animatioii by the enshrining of relics probably liad its origin in the altar of 
Vedic times, wliich was animated at its dedication by the insertion of a human sacrificet 
whose soul was regarded as a rephea of tbc spirit of the Cosmic Man, Mahapuru^^ 

Just as these concepts of Mesopotamian and Vedic origin determined the form and 
function of the stupa-mound, so tlic architecture of die surrounding railing and the actual 
ritual of veneration may he traced to pre-Buddhist solar cults. The ground-plan of the 
railing, w ith the gateways at the four points of the compass describing the revolving 
claws of a swastika, is no accident, but a purposeful incorporation of one of the most 
ancient sun symbols* A remiiiisccncc of solar cults may certainly be discerned in die pre¬ 
scribed ritual of circumanibuktion, in which the worshipper,, entering die precinct by 
the eastern gateway, wllkcd round the mound in a clockwise direction^ describing 
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thereby the coutse of the sim through the heavens* This would seetn to bear out die 
theory mointoiacd by many scholars that the Euddha^s mortal career was adapted kter 
as ail allegory of solar myths. The practical function of the railing or vedika was to 
separate the sacred precinct from the scetdar wotIcL The decoration of the stupas of the 
early period ivas limited almost entirely to the scidptunc of the railmg and the gatewa)^* 

^ One of tlic principal stupas s tin,tiving from Sunga times is the rrlic-nidinid at Bharhut 
m nottii central India. Remnants of its tailing and gateway are preserved in the Indian 
Museum at Colcutra and in a number of European and American coUectiom {Pktc 
I2 b). At Bhirhut and elsewhere the gatewTiys or toro^ ore imitations in stone of the 
wooden portals of early Indian towns, and in the same way the construction of the rail¬ 
ing itself is on Lmitadon in stone of a posc-ond-rail fence with lois-sliaped rails fitted to 
openings in the uprights (Plate 20A and Figure 4). At Bharhut there ore three rails sur^ . 
moimted by a heavy stone coping. The decoration of the one surviving gateway is a 
conglomerate of forms of w estern Asiatic origin, including palmcttes and Persepoliton 
capi tals in the shape of addorsed sphinxes. Most promhicnt in the decoration of the rail¬ 
ing are the carvings of yakshas audyafcshis on the uprights. These divinities who populate 
the ambuktory at Bharhut are tcaliy only a degree above humanity. They' are die wild 
and blooddnrsty namre^pirits of the earlier Dravidiati religion subdued and brought 
into the fold of Buddhism in mucli tlie same way that pagan deities took their pkee in 
the hierarchy of Christian saints. In addition we find medalljona filled with floral motifr, 
busts of turbaned rajahs, Jataka tales, and scenes from the life of Buddha^ 

One of the most frequent motifs of die Bharhut railing is the a woman or 

yakshi embracing a tree, usually the flowering la/ (Plate 14A). Tliis is a syTiiholism that 
goes back to a period in Indian history when trees were regarded as objects of worship, 
and is associated with old fcrrilitj^ fesrivah, when youths and maidens gathered tlic 
fiovrers of the sal tree* Although die exact original meaning of the motif is not knoTvn^ 
there are many Indian legends rebting the power of w'otneti and yakshis to bring trees 
into immediate flowering by embracing tbc trunk or touching it with their feet* The 
embrace of the yakshi and the tree that yearns for her quickening touch is a memory of 
some ancient fertility rite, and may be interpreted as symbolical of the soul^s union with 
the divinity, often typified in India by the metaLphor of sexual union. In Indian mytho¬ 
logy the yaksbi is first and foremost a fertility symbol She is not only the bride of the 
tree, but she stands for tlie sap of the tree, the Mfc-fluid, and she may diercfore by asso¬ 
ciation be interpreted as tmblanatic of the life-fluid o! all creation, as typified by the 
great waters, in w hick all life w'as believed to have its origin. The male counterporix of 
the yakshis, or yakshas, arc also represented on the Bh^hut tailing, and Kuverat chief 
of the yakshas and guardian of die North, is among these deities prexuscly Identified by 
an inscription (Pkic 143)*^ 

The carving of dicsc figures of tufdory spirits, as well as the workmanship of the 
medallions and gate^vays, varies considerably in quality and technique* These differences 
are probably to be explained by the fact that the sculpture was a work extended over 
many years and executed by many different craftsEDcn from all parts of India, as aftested 
by the uiasom" marks which arc incised in the stones. These figures carved in relief are 
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essentially a tondnuadoti of a stylistic and recbfucal point of view already discerned in 
the sculpture of die Mamya Period. The reprcsctitatiDu of the human figure is in every 
case conceptual rather than tealisde. In the portrayal of the yakshls tlicre is an emphasis 
on die attributes of fertility in the swelling breasts and ample pelvis. Certain attributes of 
fertility already recognised in the prehistoric figurines are still present in the sliapc of the 
beaded apron and the crossed scarves or diffniiHfifs, The veritable lianiess of necklaces 
and strings of anxulet boxes, with which the figures are bedcckedt serves a function be¬ 
yond the possible iconogcaphical significance and tlie reflexion of contemporary taste, 
in that the very sliarpness and precision widi which tiiesc jewelled ornaments are carved 
connote by contrast the softness o f the flesh, parts that are rendered in smoothj unbroken 
convex planes. As in die free-standing statues of die Maurya Period, the conception of 
the body in terms of a collection of interlocking rounded surfaces is the sculptor’s device 
to suggest the expanding inner breadi or prana, as well as the quality of flesh in stone. 

The figure sculpture at Bliarhuc must be described as completely archaic in character. 
The individual figure is composed of an cnumerition of its multiple details, as though, 
by this cataloguing, the sculptor was striving to give a cumulative account of the subject 
and to disguise his inability to present it as an organic whole. A typical example of this 
method, is to be seen in ie treatment of the drapery of the standing y akiihT figure 
(Plate 14 a) . Although the garment itself is completely flat, diere is an cmpliatic definirion 
of the borders and seams of die skirt, so that the whole can be described as an ideo¬ 
graphic and entirely legible presentation of the idea of drapery, wtithout in any way sug¬ 
gesting its volume or separateness fioni the body enclosed. Xhc convcntiottaliiatiou of 
the drapery folds in long parallel pleats, with borders in the shape of chevrons or the letter 
‘ omega’, reminds us of the treatment of drapery in such archaic Greek figures as the ' 
Acropolis maidens. This resemblance may be explained either as an influence coming 
through the relief sculpture of Achaemcnid Iran or, perhaps more logically, as an illustra¬ 
tion of an mtirely parallel development, whereby sculptors in the arcliak phase arrive at 
amibr formulas or conventions in their struggle to represent reality. The descriptive 
character of the style extends to the very precise definition of every detail of the multiple 
necklaces and anklets worn by thefigure. These details, for all the nicety of their carving, 
by the very insistence of their attraction to the eye. actually serve to destroy the form in 
its entirety'. The body as a whole is, of course, no more than the sum of its parts almost 
niechanistically joined. There is a certain attenipt on the part of the sculptor to impart 
rh^'thmic movement to the figure by the repeated shapes of die left aim and leg. Neither 
this nor any of tlie figures at Bhaihut suggests the idea of a volume that could exist three- 
dimensionally. They are all conceived fimdarnentally as reHcfs, and appear to be quite 
cQusdously flattened as much as possible against the background of the uprights to 
which they are attached. It is possible that this flattening of the relief was a conscious 
attempt to make the figure an integral part of the vertical accents of the tailing uprights. 

At this sUgc of Indian sculpture it is probably reasonable to conclude that such 
rhythmic posturing of die body as is achieved by the ahematiou of thrusts of arms and 
legs is intuitive, and not the result of the sculptor’s foUowting any presenbed redpe for 
dfective and appropriate posture. The exquisite predsion of carving, the delight m 
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surface decoration, and the essentially shallow character of the rdief make it appear likely 
that tile sculpture as well as the architecture of Bharhut is a translation into stone of the 
wood-carver s or ivory-carver’s technique, Tlie figures arc all characterised by a certain 
rigidity' combined witli a rather wistful That die craftsmen were aware of some 

of the problems of nionumental architectural sculpture is revealed by die ivay in which 
the contours of the forms are cut at right angles to the background of the panel, so as to 
ensure a deep sumnmding lioc of shadow to set die figure off against its background. 

The composition and tEchnique of the railing medallions are in every way similar 
to the figures carved on the uprights, A single medallion from the railing at Bharhut 
will serve to illustrate the method and die capacity' of these carvers fPlatc 15.^], Entirely 
ty-pical arc the illustrations of Birth stories, such as the Jiirru or Mrga jStaka, vrlijini the 
Buddha lived as a golden stag in the forest of the Canges Valley. On a certain occasion 
he rescued a Vi'astrel nobleman from drowning in the river. 'When this in grate heard chat 
a reward was offered by die King of Benares for mformation regarding the location of 
a miraculous golden deer seen by his Queen in a dream, die nobleman reported his 
discovery to the monarch. When the King set out to hunt the golden stag, he was at 
once persuaded to drop his bow by the eloquence of the creature's speech. In the panel 
at BhHrhut the story is related in three consecutive episodes contained within the frame 
of the circular panel: in the lowest zone is the stag rescuing the drowning man from the 
river; at the upper right the Rajah of Benares draws his bow, and in the centre of the 
panel clasps his hinds in reverence before the golden stag. The panel is illustrative of the 
extremely elementary method of continuous narration employed by sculptors at this 
stage of the dc\'elopmcnt of a narrative style. The figures symbolized in the consecutive 
episodes of the story are in a way quite effectively' isolated from one another, so that the 
observer is persuaded to regard them as separate happenings. The details of setting con¬ 
sist of only three conceptually represented trees in the upper part of the medallion and 
five does at the left that represent the herd of die golden stag. There is only the most 
rudimentary suggestion of space within the relief created by very timid overlappings 
and the p T a ri^g of figures one above tlie other. The result ot this treatment is the creation 
of a strangely timeless and spaceless ambient that is not without its appropriateness for 
the narratioii of heroic myth. 

The representation of the Jataka stories and scenes from die life of the Buddha could 
again be described as conceptual, since the figures of men and animals arc invariably re¬ 
presented from that point of s-iew which tlie memory recognizes as most typical of a 
Thing or a species. As we have seen, the method of continuom narration is universally 
employed; that is, a number of successive episodes from the same story are represented 
witiiiu the confines of the same panel. In this archaic method, to suggest the fluctuations 
of happening, the chronological associations which are stored all togcdier at one time 
in one picture in the artist’s mind are represented simnltaneously as they exist in the 
mind of the craftsman. The method of continuous narration, the employment of vertical 
projection and conceptual fonn, should be regarded partly as naive and due to the in¬ 
ability to resolve representational problems, and partly as the result of the traditional 
craftsman’s realisation that events from the world of myth, apart from time and space, 
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cannot properly be represented in any otbcr way.'In die ardiaic art of India, as m die 
tradidoual art of all ancient civilizadoos, die artist represents what his mind knows to be 
true, rather than what his eye reports. In the magic world of the heroic legend, a ■world 
of no rime and no place, where anything can happen as it does in dreams, there is no 
need for sdendfic accuracy. Since, in the world of the gods, space and rime are one, it 
would be impossible to thinic of atiything corresponding to the Western Classic world s 
interest in the fugirive moment. The problem of the sculptor of the decorations of the 
stupa ratling wos to present the worshipper widi the most direct and easily readable 
symbols of the Buddhist legends, a problem in which the extreme simplificarion of die 
theme was condidoned in part, at least, by the shape and dinicnsiom of the medallions, 
The necessity for simplificadon imposed the isolation of the individual elements of the 
compoddon like so many parts of a pattern against die plain background. Far all its 
cffccrivcncss, technical as wcU as tconographicil, one cannot overlook the fact that this 
method of carving must have been the result of die workman’s unfomiharity with the 
stone medium. 

Another set of carvings - perhaps the very earliest monuments of Sunga art - that 
dcady demonstrates the paiiiful emergence of a native tradition of stone-carving is the 
nmjmpntJirini t of the second stupa, generally designated ' Stupa 2’. at S^hl in Bhopal 
State. This relic mound, located to the west and below the Great Stupa of the Early 
Andhra Period, was a foundation of the Sunga rulers of Malwa in the last quarter of the 
second century B.c. Wiicn it was opened in the nineteenth century, the dome w'as found 
to contain relics of two disciples of the Buddha, together with remains of ten Buddhist 
saints who participated in the Buddhist coundJ convened by die Emperor Aioka in 250 
B.C. The stupa proper is of die amplest type, consisting of a circular base supporting die 
actual hemispherical cupola; around this was constructed a sandstone railing with its 
gateways disposed like the daws of a swastika attached to the circular plan of die cn- 
dosure- The sculptural decoration consists of medallions carved on the uprights of the 
interior and more complicated rectangular panels emphasizing the poste of the actual 
entrances. The subjects of the medallions arc invariably restricted to a single figure (Plate 
ijs) or a modf set off by realistic or decorative foliate forms, such as the Wheel and the 
Tree, to typily moments from the life of the Buddha, or animals and birds intended to 
evoke the stories of his former incaniarions. The repertory of morifi is not large, and is 
probably copied in stone from ready-made prototypes in wood or ivory. Typical of this 
earliest pliase of relief sculpture are the panels decorating the outer jamb of die eastern 
gateway (PlateIn the upper panel are represented a man and woman who may 
perhaps be identifiS as donors or as an early instaiice of the mif/mfw, the auspicious pair 
emblematic of fruitful union." In tlie lower panel is a turbaned personage with shield and 
dagger confronted by a rampant lion. This latter motif, reminiscent of a favourite 
subject of the Achaernenid art of Perscpolis, showing the great king in combat with a 
leonine monster, almost certainly represents a borrowing from thereperror>' of western 
Asiatic art forms. In both these reliefs the figures and the floral accessories that fill every 
available space are carved in only two planes. The contours of every element in the com¬ 
position are cut dircedy at right angles to the flat hackgroimd, as though the sculptor 
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were too mifarnilbr to venture my subtleties of trm^itioru This is a niediod of carving 
that in a way rceommoid^ itself for the glare of Indian sunlight, since it provides a deeply 
shadowed rcioforccnicnt to the iilhouettes of individual forms chat comes to be very 
subtly exploited in later periods of Indian art The rreatment of these flat^ dccoradvc 
figures is cnritdy conceptual, and in the ground of the lower panel we see the first in-^ 
stance of the blocfc-likc, almost cubistic stylization of rock-forms that survives as a regu¬ 
lar convention of Indian painting and sculpture of later centuries, A very curious detail 
in tin: upper panel is to be seeu in the plinths or pedestals on which the figures are stand¬ 
ing. This might be taken as a convention to indicate that they arc placed on some solid 
mound or eminence. Another explamtiou, which cannot be proved, is that these arc 
reprcseutitions not of personages real or mythicah but of cult images or statues, since 
even in the Maurj^a Period the yaksha figures were fashioned with atrached bases or 

^axiip supports arc placed under all die figures in a relief fiom eastern India that 
must be dated in exactly the same period of development. This is a carving fiom the 
stupa at jaggayyapeta near AmarSvatl on the Kistna River {Plate i6a). It represents the 
Cahravarrin or ruler of the world, surrounded by the Seven Jewels of his office.* This 
relief, carved in the greenish-white limestone characteristic of tliis region of eastern 
India, is in every way the stylistic equivalent of the sandstone panels of Safidu^ It is an 
illustration of how little regional difference exist between works of art made in widely 
separate parts of India, We find here the same mechanistically constructed figures, flat¬ 
tened out and attadied to the background in exactly the same f^hion^ Tfic modelling 
consists of httle more than a slight rounding of the contours, and the detailed dcfiiildon 
of every feature of costume and omament is executed almost entirely by linear incisions 
in the stone^ The only real differences between these two carvings from the opposite 
coasts of India he in the greater precision of carving in the Jaggayyapcpi slab, made pos¬ 
sible by the nature of the stone^ and the more elegant attenua tion of the figures in this 
same relief that seems to herald the towering» graceful fcarms in the sculpture of the Latet 
Andhra Period at Amaravati. 

We have already encountered this same tendency to isolation and enumeration of de¬ 
tail in the medalhon reliefs fiom Bhlrhut. Although many of these are scarcely more * 
developed in th a n the car^^ng of the olflesc stupa at Sandhi, some of the sculptors 
at Blmhut were adventurous though to assay relmvely complicated arrangements of 
figures and setting. Sncli, for example, is the representation of die venetation of the 
Buddha’s headniress in the Paradise of Indra (Plate 17), Wc shall rctirm to this relief 
presendy, since it furnishes us with a representation of a fitec-standing djaiiya-hall w^hich 
will be compared with die rock-^t sanctuaries to be discussed below. The figures of 
dancing celestial maidens and the gods watching the nautch are carved with some con¬ 
cern for their relative scale to the building, and the carver has even attempted to create 
an illusion of space by overlapping figures. 

The decoration of the stupa at Bharhut was at one time dated as early as 150 n.c., but 
a comparison with the carvings omamentiug Stupa 2 at Sindii clearly reveals tliat the * 
Bharhut fragments must belong to a later period of development, probably no earlier 
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than IQO fl.c. The Bharhut sculpture represents a distinct improvement over these 
primitive efforts. Although still too descriptive in the enumeration of surface deta ilsi the 
sculptors of tlie figuTcs of yakshas and yakahis are certainly more successful in evoting 
a feeling of plastic existence in the forms. The sculptors of the panels and medallions 
are no longer restricted to stock decorative themes and a few figures pakfuUy combined 
in relief, but now venture into a more complicated relation of namtives from the 
Buddha story involving the tnauipuladon of many separate figures and the illusion of 

their odstence in space, j ■ i. 

A monument certainly to be associated with the very early Simga Period is the old 
pikara at Bh^jl, a sanctuary located in the green hills of the "Westem Ghats to the south 
ofBoTnhay {Figured). The vihara, a monastic retreat tor the Buddhist brethrai during 
die rainy season, consists of a rectangular chamber or porch hollowed out of the toch, 
with individual cells for the accommodation of the brothers. The carved decoration of 
the Bhaji monastery consists of panels with representations of yakshas and, on rither 
side of 3 doorway at the east end, reliefs of a deity in a four-horse chariot, and, confront¬ 
ing him. a personage on an elephant striding through an archaic landscape. We woiM 
certainly be right in identi^g the subject of these rdiefr as representations of the Vedic 
deities Sim-a and India (Plates i8a and i8b). Surya, like the Greek Apollo, drives the 
solar quadriga across the sky, trampling the amorphous powers of darkness that app<^ 
as monstrous shapes beneath the solar car. Gigantic Indra rides His elephant Airavata, the 
symbol of the storm^loud. across the world.* It might at first seem diffcult to cxplam 
the presence of these Vedic deans in a Buddhist sanctuary. Actually, they are here, not 
in pLrit, persona, but as symbols of the Buddlia who has assimilated their pow^. Surya 
and Indra arc allegories of Sakyaniuni, as Orpheus in early Chnstmuty is an allegory of 
Christ. Surya is there to designate the Buddha as the sun and spiritu^ ruler of foe um- 
vetse or Buddha as foe sun that illuminates foe darkness of the world. Im^ the chief 
of thi Vedic gods, is here to designate foe temporal power that the Buddha wields to 
niaintam foe stabihty of foe umverse. The landscape through which Indra driv«, u^ 
affected by foe storm of foe god's passage, is made up of a variety of mtcrtstmg details. 
At foe upper left is a tree surrounded by a railing proclaiming IG sa^ty, and from its 
branches hangs a sinister fruit, foe bodies of human victinis sacrificed to foe spint of the 
tree. Below fois is a dancing-girl performing before a seated Rajah. Far to foe ri^jht, m 
foe lowest zone, is a favourite subject of early Buddhist sculpture; the canmb^fosoo, 
horse-headed ysishi. Assamukhi, who was converted from her man-eating liabiK by 
foe Mwer of the Buddha. This relief at Bhaja is a perfect transkcon into stone of foe 
Indian concept of the universe as a mass replete with formless, fine matter, of which all 
living forms are concretions and transformations. Just as the Indian conception of the 
universe peoples every atom of space widi a million million sentient beings and devas, 
so foe relief at Bhaja is aowded with an infinite variety of forms. Here again, as at 
Bharhut is the shnultaneous action and simultaneous space of foe dream-image. The 
device of vertical projection is employed at once to indicate recesnon m space and to 
communicate the simultancoiis happening of all these events. Wc notice also that not 
only the form of India, but all foe separate forms in the tdief, are carved as though 
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emerging from the matter of die rock tint imprisons ttem, to indjeate that eternal pron 
cess of becoming, that emergence of all living diings from die limitless spacc^mattcr or 
mayJ, Here, as thiougliour the wh ole fabric of Early Classic art in India, we have a syn¬ 
cretic combiiiatiou of philosophical and metaphysical tenets of Vedic and Upamshadic 
origin, and a piquant and powerful naturalism that marks the coalescence of tlte Aryan 
and Dra\idian herimgc in Buddhism and its art 

Another monument which should be mentioned to complete our survey of Buddlust 
art in tiie Stuiga Period U the railing at the Bmous MahabodJii tempk at Bodh Gayi. ' 
Originally erected to enclose the area w^here the Buddha walked after his lUumioadoii, 
die ground-pLm of the railing is rectangular rather tlian round. The carving consists in the 
decoration of uprights and railing mcdalhons and, presumably , is a ^unga dedication of 
the middle decades of the frrst cenrury S-C, The medallions are filled with a repertory of 
fantastic beasts of western Asiatic origin, which* in the heraldic simplkit^^ of their pre^ 
sentadon, are p rophetic of later Sasaman motife-® 

A typical relief from one of the uprights is a representation of the sun^-god Surya / 
(Plate Here, as at Bhaja, the Vedic deity U present m an allegorical capacity, with 
reference to the Buddha*s solar characterJ Surya is represented in his cliariot, drawn 
by four horses and accompanied by the goddesses of dawn, ’who discharge ihek 
arrows at the demons of darkness. This representation of die sun-god in a quadriga is 
sometimes interpreted as an infiuence of Hellenistic art, although st^^listically there is 
nothing beyond the iconography to remind us of the characteristic representations of 
- Helios in Classical art, in which the solar chariot is mvoriahly represented in a fore¬ 
shortened side view. The concept of a sun-god traversing space in a horse-drawn chariot 
is of Babylonian and Iranian origin, and spread from these regions to both India and 
Greece: so that the representation is simply an interpretation of the iconography, and 
not the borrowing of a pre-existing styhstic motif. In the Bodh Gaya celief the chariot 
is seen in front view, but the horses are deployed to right and left of the axle-tree so as 
to be shown in profile. Tliis is simply another instance of the conceptual point of view. 

It is an arrangement that also conforms to die archaic fondness for syTumetrical balance. 
Although constructed on this essentially archaic frameworks the relief displays consider¬ 
able skill in the carving of the group in the deep, box-like panel with a definite sugges¬ 
tion of the forms emerging from space, achieved by the overlapping oi: the forms of the 
horses and the discomfited demons. 

Another Vedic god whom we encounter on die railing at Bodh Gaya is indra {Plate 
19B). He b represented carrying a handful of grass, in aUuri oti to the occasion wheU t dis¬ 
guised as a gardener, tltc chief of the gods brought the straw on which the Bodhisattva 
took his scat beneath the bodiu tree.® TJie figure of Indra is so deeply carved as to seem 
almost as if stepping out fr^om the flat background of the pillar, AMiough essentially 
frontal m its conception, the figure is east in an almost violent pose of MimchemenL It is 
as though the sculptor were trying to suggest the figure actually ’Walking forward to 
present the bundle of grass. Tlie body is carved ’with the same interest in revealing the 
fleshly fullness of fo tm that Indian sculpton of even earlier periods liad possessed, but for 
the first time widi a suggestion of the body as an articulated W'hob, rather than as the 
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sum of iB individual pans. This figure need only be compared with the rcprescntaiiDns 
of nature-spirits at Bharhut (Plate 14B) to see the change that has taten place in the mft 
of sculpture in less tH^in one Imnircd ycars» A feature of iconogr^pMcal tiotc that is of 
special importance for the later representacon of the Buddha in human form, is the top¬ 
knot, perhaps a ‘ realistic' portrayal of the Brahmin hairdresiing, but dearly a prototype 
for die Buddha s ushnistia or cranial protuberance. At the top of the pillar above the 
figure of Indra is a low relief medaUion representing Lakshim, the goddess of dawn, 
receiving ^ lustral bith &om two elephatits,^ 


notes to chapter 6 


1. It sliod^ be suggcitMl a* a possibility that Just 
^ in the custoini of pcopfe in all parts of 

tite iDctcni worltir the butid place inldvifni to 
sduiula-te the aarrouiiiimgs of the deceased in life, 
the dotrdcal forms of both the rixt-coi Vedic 
tombs atid the eailldt niniuli may have been con- 
scioDs replicas of the shape of th^ VediC hut. Tliis 
do« not of coiirse excludfi the possihility that over 
and beyond its practical funenon the form of the 
origmaj hut, the cave, aaul ebe burtal menttad 
also a symbohcal or maf^c reconstrticdon of the 
[ma ^Ticd sliapc of the shyT like a dome covrntig the 
earth. 

X Mah>purii|a or Prajapid was that great being 
whose body comprised the ntuveric and whop by 
the sacrifice atid division of that body at she hcgitt^ 
tiing of the worldfc brought all thing? to bitih. 

3, Thcae y aksha grturdiaiii ^tp the ancestors of the 
Gnardiati Kings of Far Eastern 

4, The concept of the Otravartirt isema Eom 
the amdenc Bab> lotiun idea of the Universal King- 
Alihough the idea of the Cakfavarriu as fctoporal 
rdcT was myihicalp the Hchr and power of ie Calc- 
ravafttn were claimed by many Indian kmgs. 

5, 'Aitlvata" means, htei^y/'hghaiing-^^^ 

d Some of the reliefs oA the ypHghti» such as 
that of a yaksht dimhing into, her tree, are much 
mote fully modelled and suggeative of the figme'i 


in Space than anydiiflg found at Bhirhut 
and Sahcbl. Indeed* the sensuoiis definition of the 
form and its arcffnlation seem but a arep removed 
jtom the work of the Kushati Pcrtcxh See Bach^ 
hofer^ffufory*--Phttfi 1+ 

7, Certainly even in iFriwiiiivc Eiiddhktn, Sikyan 
muni had come to be identified with the jun-god* 
and Mj nativity likened to the finng of another siol 
F or 1 fidl diicmsitm of this ictmograph)" see my 
iirpcli:, 'Buddha and the Sim-god", Zulmaxis, i 
{t 5 ^ 5 ^), 6 !H 4 * 

8, In iti most practical txplanafioii tins symbol¬ 
ism connotes the old gods doing homage to the 
Buddha^ Indra^s bringing of the strews has a deeper 
mcuphysical mtcrpretarioti, in that it oficn acorre- 
ipuadcnce becwcscn the spreading of the saciifijda] 
straw oil the Vedic aharj to be kindled by the fire 
godj and the Jkidhaaicva^ sitting on tlie grass to 
rise enlighteaed to the skies* like the fiery cohimn 
of Vfthe sacrifice. Both the fire of Agni and the 
Buddha at the moment of transfigured lUuminar 
don literally ascend the axis of the world and are 
d^uivilcnt to the umvctial pole or tret 

9, Although there ts some dispute about the pre- 
a« mraning of this iconography, h seetm dear 
tlut such represenurions of Lakshmi as the present 
cxatnpte came to symbolke the birch of Buddha. 
Lakshmi, who was the very pmontficalion ofcaist- 
CELGC and nutcmicy. was by jusoctathm identified 
wiih Maylp the mother of Buddha. 
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CHAPTER 7 

THE EARLY ANDHRA PERIOD {72-23 b.c.) 

The final and perfect balance of tbe tendenetc} described in the preceding cliapter i$ 
attained in tbe great monument of tbe Early Andhra Period: the sculptural decoration 
of the four gateways of Stupa No. i at Safidn (Plate 20a). The mound of the great stupa 
at SaSchr was originally an Aiokan foundation which was enormously enlarged by the 
patronage of the Andhra Dynasty. It was probably in the last decades of tlic first century 
B.C. that the monument received its principal embellishment in the form of the railing 
and rite toranas at the four points of the compass. Unlike the enclosure at Bhaihut, the 
Sanclu rai ling is completely devoid of ornament, and the sculptural decoration is con¬ 
centrated upon the gateways. The soudrem portal is usually regarded as the carhest of 
the four, and is remarkable cliiefiy for its Hon capitals, which were almost certainly 
copied from the Aiokan column that stood not far from the site. This work was fol¬ 
lowed, in order, by the carving of the norrii, cast, and west portals. 

The most notable of the four tota^as from the iconographic and artisric point of view 
is the eastern gateway (Plate 21). ft should be pointed out that, since tliere is no unified. 
iconographic scheme either for the sculptural decoradon of the monument as a whole or 
for the omaincntatioc of the Indis'idual portals, it may he that the disparate subjects 
haphazardly combined may have been dedicated by individual donors who spe^iied 
what they wished the craftsmen to represent in the allotted space. Students of Far 
Eastern art will rccah that in the Chinese cave-temples of Vun Kang and Lung Mi^ we 
find intiumcrable individual dedicadons of Buddhist figures and r^efi carved widaout 
regard to any unified iconographical scheme. 

Our detailed illustration of the upper part of the eastern gateway (Plate 30 b) shows 
the architectural arrangement usual to these torajias and the distribution of their icono¬ 
graphy. The superstructure is supported by massive blocks, sculptured with figures of 
elephants shown as though processing round the actual capital. Between the cross-ban 
or architraves arc square blocks with symboheal representadons of events from the life 
of the Buddha. There arc two panels of Ijkshini typifying the Nativity; the Enlighten¬ 
ment is indicated by the tree and empty throne; and die Preaching at Samath, by the 
wheel. Further references to these same riicmcs with the throne ,ind what appears like a 
relief of an Asokan column occur on the vertical props between the cross-bars. These 
architraves are built as though actually passing through the uprights in a manner sugges¬ 
tive of earlier wooden architecture. It is possible that these long horizontal panels ter¬ 
minating in rightly wound spiral volutes are a transference to stone of popular picture 
scrolls partly unrolled for exhibition,^ In our view of rile gateway we can recognize in 
the upper cross-bar representadons of the Buddhas of the Past, typified by stupas; in the 
centre, the Great Departure; and, in the bottom pand, Asoka's visit to the Bodhi Tree. 
To right and left of the main subject in this lowest bar may be seen richly carved 
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peacocks^ perhaps incensed only as decoration, but vciy possibly referring to the heraldic 
emblem of the Maurj^a Dynasty. The top of il'Jc gateway at SMchl was origindly 
crowned with trisula or trident sjuibols* one of which Tcmams in place at the right, an d 
probably by a centra] palmettc motif such as may still he seen on the one surviving gate- - 
way riom Bharhuc (Plate T2 e). The iliustradon of the complete gateway in Plate 20^ 
shows the decoration of the outer jambs of the tocaiia: at the left, reading from top to 
bottom, die Great Enhghtenmcut, the Conversiop. of the Kasyapas^ and the Departure of 
King BimbLsara from Rajagnha; at the right, representations of the Heaven of Brahma 
and die Paradises of the gods. 

Originally there were two figures of yakibis in the round, mpported hy a mango 
bough enclosed as a spandrel berween the uprights and the lowest architrave* One of 
these figures to the north is ^till in position (Plate 22.J* It is a drastic and dramatically 
effective adaptation of the woinan-and-tree motif that we have already encountered at 
Bharhut^ Aldiough the thrust of the body and limbs is. conceived with a wonderful in¬ 
tuitive sense of the architectural appropriateness of this particular figure for die space it 
was to fill, the form, perhaps by the sculptor s intent, is not conceived in the full round, 
but is sculptured as two higJi reliefs placed back to back, with Httlc or no modellhig be¬ 
stowed upon the lateral sections* Actually, the figure was mcanr to be seen only from 
direedy in front, or in die r^ir view afforded die viricor from the upper processional 
padi on the drum of the stupa. Although functionally the image plays no part in die 
support of the gate, it would be hard to imagine anydiing more simple, yet more drima- 
tically effective both from the iccnogiaphical and aesdietic points of view, than this pre^ 
saltation of the tree-spirit. Her legs thrust with the force of a buttress against tlic trunk 
of the treej and from this magic touch its encircling boughs flower and receive the caress¬ 
ing grasp of the yakshl, so that she ^ms like a liviiig vine, part of the tree that she 
quickens. The figures of yaksliis at Safichl, like die rclicfr at Bharhuc, are here as survi vals 
of carher nature cults wliicb had been accepted by Buddlii^m and which nothing would 
eradicate from die popular mind. 'These figures of fertility spiiin arc present hete be¬ 
cause the people arc here. Women, accustomed to invoke die blessmgs of a tree spirit, 
w'ould approach (these) *.. images wuth similar cjcpcccations."- Although their pre¬ 
sence eonfirtits acceptance by the Buddhist Cliurchp their provocative charms seem al¬ 
most symbolic of that world of illusion dtat the worshipper leaves bchiud when he 
enters the sacred precinct. The effecdveiiess of this yalohi and the figure from the South 
Gate of Sahchl in Boston (Plate 23) does not, in comparison with the Bhirhut yakshi, 
depend on any closer imitation of a mrurol model, but on the sculptor's more successful 
realization of form within essentially die same conceptual framework. The advance is 
not within the directiDn of mturalism, but in the more plastic articuLtiou of the body 
itself and the dyniaimc vitalization of the form. We have here an even more notable con- 
natation of iKc quality of flesh in stone achieved by the essential shapes and interlockings 
of smooth convex surfaces that suggest, rather dian. describe, the softness and warmch 
of a fleshly body. The suggestion of flesh and tlac swelling roundness of form is denoted 
further by the constricting tightness of die belt and by the contrast of die straight and 
angular tubular limbs with swcUmg convexities of bust and pelvis. A sense of vitality 
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is CO niQiiulidCcd by tbc tense twisdng of the totso on its ^xis^ in the of their 

ctotic statement the Saiiclil yakshis ate a perfect illustration of the union of spirittial and 
sensual metaphor that runs like a thread through all religious art in India. 

As has been already mendoTied in the preceding diapter^ the gigantic statue of a yakshi 
found at Patna (Plate 24)* fornicrly assigned to the Maurya Period^ finds its proper 
chronological place in the same period ^ith the figures of tree-spirits on the Great Stupa 
at Sanchl. ht the Patna figure and its counterparts at Sanchl we see for the first rime the 
sculptural realization of a fiill and yoluptnous form with a dchnite sense of its orgamc 
articulation. Many of the devices of the Sanchl sculptors are herCj such as the pendent 
necklaces falling in the hollow bem^een the breasts and setting off their globular fullness, 
and the tightness of the beaded apron compressing tlie flesh of the Ifips and abdomen to 
emphasize the fullness and sofiness of the swelling fleshy The whole figure is conceived 
with an almost abstract sense of mathematical volumes, so that die dominantly spheroidal 
shape of the head is echoed m the bosoni, and again in relief in the rounded contours of 
the abdomen. It seems almost unnecessary to point out that this sculpture reveals a de¬ 
gree of accomplishment diat would have been beyond the powers of the artisatis of the 
reliefi of Bharhuc Like the of the Smchl gateway p the figure is flattened at the back 

with only a perfunctory indication of modeliing. Just like die terra-cotta figurine of die 
Indus Pciiodp this colos^ portxa)^ of a y akshi is composed in an addi five way. Although 
it lias the same frontality and something of the dgidiry of the figure firom Parkham, thcre-^A*^ 
iSt ^ explained ahove^ a much greater ease in the suggestion of sculptural vol ume and a 
greater crispness and precLsion in the carving of details. Indeed, here, os so often in Indtan 
sculpture, very precision and liardness with which jew^els and metal ornaments are 
rendered in stone sen'e, by contrast with the smooth planes and surfiuces of the flesh 
parts, to suggest the essential soft and warm quality of the flesh connoted in stotie^ 

Tumirig to tlie relief sculpture of the Sanchi gateway, we notice in such a panel as die 
representation of the Great Departure (Plate 25 a) that, in contrast to the Bbarhut reliefs, 
in which individual forms were attached to a sliallow backgrounds here the figures and 
details of setting are so deeply cut that they seem to swim against a dark backgroimd of 
shadow. The resemblance of this type of colouristic relief to Roman fotirth-centur)' 
sculpture is certainly coincidental^ and must be explained by ejuite difibirac means. From 
a technical point of view this method of deep background carving may be regarded as 
file result of the Indian sculptor's desire to have his composidons tell as a pattern in black 
and wlxite completely and instantaneously legible in die glare of the Indian sun. From 
the konographical point of view the technique provides the same illusion as the Bhaja 
panels of tiic forms emerging from a kind of univetsaJ matter connoted by tlie enfolding 
sliadow. The metliod of presenting the story; in comparison to the Bh^hut tnedalUons. 

Is a more elaborate form of the mode of continuous narration made possible by the 
greater and more suitable dimensions of the long, rectatignlar paneL In the composition 
in question we have both the cause of die CJreat Depamirc and its enactment within the 
confines of the same panel. In the centre of die compotition the empty scat beneath tlte 
rose apple-tree ty pifies the Buddha^s first meditation on the tnbcrics of living creatures 
that resolved liim to relinquish the pomps of the world and seek the salvation of humanity- 
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Although this event in the legend and the (letutil flight &oni Kapilavastu arc separated 
in time by a number of years, the Indian sculptor Ends the topographical and historical 
unity of the happenings of greater consequence than any unity of rime.* This is another 
iilusiration of how in Indian art rime and spec become one in depicting the heroic ■ 
legends. In the relief under discusston the Departure is presented in the usual symbolical 
fashion, with his footprints establishing the Buddha’s presence and the form of the horse 
v^nrtinWa repeated several dines relating the progress of the flight from his &thcr $ 
palace. The precision of the carving of this and other paneb tends to confirm die inscrip¬ 
tion on the western gateway that the sculpture was the work of ivory-carvers from the 
nearby town of Bhilsa, 

We may select as wpkal of the leliefk of the toratia pillars the panels of the outer face 
of the eastern portal. Most interesting of these is the scene of the Conversion of the Kai- 
yapa Clan, in which the Buddha confounded these heretics by performing the niirade 
of walkmg upon the waters (Plate 2.7). His actual presence is indicated only by a kind 
of plinth or plant floating on the river. The Kisyapas are shown twice, once in a boat 
ready to rescue Sakyamuni, and again on the shore rcvcrencmg the Buddha at the sucecss- 
fiil conclusion of the miracle. Ifthis relief in certain aspects reminds us of Egyptian or 
western Asiatic prototypes, ii is simply because, as has been pointed out before, bdian 
art perpetuated the ideals of all those ancient traditional societies in which the artist's aim 
was the communication of a theme in its most readily apprehensible form. In accordance 
with this conceptual method of presentation, every dcuient of the composinon is por¬ 
trayed from its most characteristic point of view, 'wtithout regard to its position in space 
and rime, so that, whereas the river is shotsm from above and its waves are indicated by 
parallel tippling lines, the trees on die banks are shown in profile and. to indicate their 
species, the leaves are enormously enlarged \dthin these ideographic contours. It will be 
noted that in this, as in other celicfi at Sanchi, die emphasis is entirely on the delineation 
of the various elements of the composirion in terms of shadows reinforcing the ou times 
and inreriot drawing in the form of incised lines. There is no intent to establish any space 
beyond the plane of die main figures and accessories and the background plane behind 
them. Although there is a sbght modelling of individual forms so that they have soinc 
substance beyond a mere silhouette, the conception of the relief seems almost to be m 
terms of drawing rather dian sculpture, with no suggestion of the dlusionistic dc^ that 
we find in later periods of Indian art. If the Saficln reliefs in certain details reveal a kind 
of intuitive naturalism in the recording of plant and animal forms, it is because they are 
the productions of a reUgion in which the humanity of the founder and liis kinship widi 
all nature were still stressed. For people whose real fkidi rested in large part on the wor¬ 
ship of the Dravidian oature-spirits and the barely disguised folk-ialcs diat were the 
Jatakas, the validity of the real world could not be suppressed. Here is a reflexion of an 
attitude to life in which any dualism between spirit and matter, or between the mystic 

and the sensuous, is inconceivable .* 

Everywhere the early Indian sculptor displays a loving awareness of the tnatenal 
world tliat surrounds him. The varieties of trees, flowers, birds, and beasts arc not re¬ 
corded from the point of view of a natuiidist bound to catch the precise texture and 
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Fig. j. JSu^MyJilivc X, Aja^ 


stmciurc of these foims based on sdcndfic observation and dissection, but rather - and 
this could be a debnition of the conceptual point of view in art - are these accessories of 
the natural world set down as the artist knew them or remembered tlietu, revealing with 
the selective intensity of the tnctnory image the most characteristic aspect of the growth 
and articulation of speciBc plants or animab. Landscape as such does not exist. The cur¬ 
tain before which the dramas, rehgious and popular, are played - tlie green prison of die 
jungle, the towering peaks - is reduced to the barest essentials abbreviated as a stage de¬ 
sign is, in order to set olf, and not distract horn, the activities of the actors. Sy the same 
method we have already seen employed for living treatures, moimtains are reduced to 
pyramidal, block-like forms; ponds and rivers arc spread like carpets, with an engraving 
of parallel lines to indicate by this symbolisto the nature and movement of water. All 
these convcndoiis arc present not only in the sculpture but also in the remains of wall- 
paintings in the Early Classic Period . 

Although there are copious reierences to painted decorations in the Jitakas and other 
early Buddhist texts, the only surviving examples of wall-patndng from the early period 
arc to be found in a rock-cut chaitya-hall at Ajan^a in the Deccan.^ Various inscriptions 
in the cave confinn its dedication in the second century h.c., and the fragments of wall- 
painting in the interior are probably to be dated no later than the first century b,c. The 
principal wad-painting in Cave X is devoted to the Sa^dioita Jahtlta, which recounts the 
story of the Buddlia's sacrifice of his tusks during Ids incarnation as an elephant (Figiurcs). 
Its arrangement recalls the scheme of the Sanchi architraves, since die composition is 
presented in the form of a long fideze in which the action progresses fiom episode to 
episode, as in a Far Eastern scroli-painring. It should be emphasized, in view of the later 
compositional developments in Indian wall-painting, that the picture is entirely confined 
within the borders of iis frame, and docs not cover the endre walk Only about one-third 
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of tlic paindng is given over to dicactuil martyrdom and the denouement of tlie tragedy. 
The greater part of the space is devoted to a most wotiderfuUy natundUttc recor ding of 
the elepliauts in their home in the deep forest, We see them bathing, resting, feeding, and 
apprehensively awaiting the hunters. The composidoti U crowded, and yet one has the 
impression of the beasts moving with perfect freedom in the space that the artist assigns 
them. Every available area lliat is not occupied by die forms of the pachyderms is filled 
with the carving of floral and foliate iorms, and serves to give a dramatic illusion to the 
density of the jungle. Although die elephants arc types, just as much as tlie hiumn 
figures in the compodtion, the artist has given us a marvelloiis impression of their 
immense dignity and weight, and their ponderous frolics. The nearest comparison in 
sculpture is in the representation of the same story on die cross-bars of die southern and 
western gateways of Sahehi (Plate 250). The same method of continuous narrarioa is 
employed, so tliat the figure of the six-tushed ckphaut (the future Sudd ha) is repeated no 
fewer than four times. In the relief only the intrusion of the figure of the hunter at the 
extreme right suggests that this is more than a jungle idyll. The niediod for suggesting 
space in these ar>imal subjects is exactly the same as that in dealing with human figures 
in both sculpture and painting. The forms in the forcgroimd slightly overlap those 
hehiud, whiiA are placed above them in one or more tiers to the top of the composition. 
As in all periods of Indian art, we arc struck wnth the artist's complete assurance and 
mastery in rendering the animals in literally dozens of poses, every one of which is com¬ 
pletely characteiisdc of the species. The dephants at Ajari^ and Sahcfal are rendered with 
such comuimnatc knowledge of their specific arriculadon and gait that it is difficult to ' 
dunk of a memory-image intervening betvveen the artist and the realization of his design. 
The setting, especially in those portions of wah-paititing dealing with the activity of 
human figures, is entirely formalized, and exists only as a background. There is already 
a completely evolved convention whereby rocks are symbolized by a series of block-likc 
cubes, and niountains arc represented simply by duplication of these same forms. These 
shapes, by their squareness and hardness, serve to connote the idea of rock or mountain 
wiffiout ffie necessity of any really structural or teicniral description of die form. This is 
the equivalent of tlie archaic method of representing trees, wheicb>' leaves of the difi’er- 
ent species are attached to a mere ideograph of the mmk-and-branch struauie. Neither 
the backgrounds of the Sahehi rciiefr nor of the early Ajanta wall-paintings are to be 
taken as early landscapes in the development of a landscape tradition, for the simple 
reason that landscape never developed beyond this point in any later period of Indian 
art This stage of devdopment which rernaiiis unaltered approximates that of European 
landscape in die work of Giotto and his followers, in which the presence of any necessary 
setting v™ indi cated by the most meagre details generally presen ted in the same conceptual 
fashion. Actually, there was no reason why a tradition of landscape painting should de¬ 
velop in India at all. In no phase of hidian philosophy or rdigion was there any suggesr- 
don of the immanence of the deity in die world of nature, nor any romantic attachment 
to the beauties of the wilderness for its own sake. Nature for die Indian was essentially a 
combination of constantly menacing, even dangerous, forces. There was nothing lovable 
about the jungle, nor the succession of scorching heat and torrential rains and 
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muadatioiu, that could produce an Inriian Claude or even a Salvator Rosa. Just as the 
wthropomorphic personificadoti of every natural force b Greece mUitatcd against the 
de^opmmt of an Hellemc school of landscape paintmg, so m India the Dravidian 
tradinon of persomfymg every eletncnt m nature, hostile or &icndly,b the shape of a 
spiac anthiopomorphically described obviated the necessity for the development of 
landscape. As the dryad b Greece personified the grove, so in India the human shapes of 
pksb and naga represented tree and late. Only such details of natural settings as were 
necessary to the mtercsts of Jiis didactic narrative concerned ihc Indian artist As m 
potto a su^lc oak could represent the whole forest of St Francis's wandering, a smgle 
banyan suffices to suggest the home of the elephants b the depths of the great forestf 
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T, N. IL Ray, Mmirya md £*inga Art^ 73, 

i- A. K.. OxiHiaraswiniy, Kdtsor (SiuitlBoiikii 
Institurion^ D,C, 33. A num- 

bcf of pmuges iq 3 ic dasric texr ire the Utcrary 
cqiuvalaiti to the coneepuan at SSnchl Aivjgbosa 
in the Baddfiiictmts fi7, dcKnbei woram wbo 
JeaneJ, boWtig a mjngo bough in hill flower, dis¬ 
playing iJidc boioim like goLkn jati". Iti the 
Ma/j [m, 265) one of die teroa chilniges 

ft tree spint. Who itt thon duE bending down the 
hiioA of the kadamba tree, shinest lonely m the 
hermitage, sparkling like a flame at night, shaken 

by the hrteze, O fak-hfowed one^ 

3^ b the fdkf of the BuJdk'j Return lo Kapi- 
lavftttu on die northern jamb of dili gatcwaj% 

the CoDccpcian of Aliyi, an event dut had taken 


place many years before, [t by fb jf. piinciple ttH- 
diidrd tfi the cortiptmticPii wii perfect propriety 
(Plate sS). ^ ^ 

John Irwin in Indian Art, kL by Sir Richard 
Winsrcdi (Mew York, 1948), 73. 

5p The gorge at Ajan^ formerly i^cd rg a 
NSgar^i who had his seat fn the waterfaU at the 
Itod of the valley, wm taken over by comtumn- 
ties of fiiiddhut mopjki as early as the second cen- 
miy B.c. Thrac Buddhist settlcn begatt the work 
of hollowing out die twenty-rix cave-temples 
and assembly halls that was not completed until 
the sixth Century a.u. The early paimings in 
Gave X are jo darkened and damaged that the 
composiEioa citi tic studied betcer in a tracii^ hhan 
a photograph* 


CHAPTER S 


THE ROCK-CUT SANCTUARIES OF 
EARLY BUDDHISM 


The earliest temples of Buddhism, properly speaking, were huildiiigs of wood and 
diacch erected when die dcniand arose for actual shnnes to enclose some cull ol^eci, 
such as a memorial stupa, to concentrate the worship of the Buddhas followers on some 
material reminder or symbol of his earthly mission. Prior to this, the services had been 
conducted in the open air, in groves or forest clearings, such as the Buddha was wont to 
select for gatherings of his dhdplcs. These earliest structural buildings of Buddlusm 
have, of course, disappeared, but we can get a very dear impression of thetr appearance 
Ac sculptural replicas of such edifices as began to be carved from Ac living rock 
in various parts of Lidia as early as Ae Maurya Period. These are the so-called cave 
temples of westetn India. The word 'cave' is actually raAcr misleading, since it implies 
a natural grotto that is Ae home of wild beasts or savages, whereas Aese cnAely man¬ 
made recesses arc among Ac most sophisticated examples of religious art m all Indian 
history. *Rock-cut sanctuaries* is a better definition for Aese enormous halls of worship 
hew7i from Ae rock in imitatioii of free-standing architectural types. Hie definidon, 
chaitya-hall, somedmes applied to Aese moniimcnts, is derived fi:om Ae word chaitya, 
which refers to any holy pbce.irhc rock-cut temples are only die most ambitious ex¬ 
amples of Ae development of mornimcntal stone-carving Aat followed on Ae invasion 
of Alexander the Great and Ae re-estabhshment of rebdoiis with western Asia. AJ- 
Aough there is no Arect resemblance to Ac many examples of such sculptural archi¬ 
tecture in Egypt, Asia Minor, or Iran, Acre can be little doubt of Ac mfiucnce of such 
prototypes as Ac tombs of Ae Achaemcnid emperors at NatjA-i-Rustam, m which Ae 
carved fr^ade represented Ae elevation of a palace at PersepoHs m much Ae same way, 
we shall see, as Ac blades of At Indian chaitya-halls reproduced Aose of actual 
buildings. Li boA cases we arc dtding waA works of scujprure raAcr than architecture, 
and in boA cases Acre was an appeal m Ae very permanoice Aat was promised in Ac 
carving out of tombs or temples from Ae very bones of Ac earth. In AeLiAan examples 
there was probably already the idea of prcscrvmg die Buddha’s Law Arough die bad 
rimes at Ac end of the k^lpa. SuA grotto sanctuaries appealed to Ae early Buddhists 
Arough Acir association wi A eaves Aat even m VcAc times had formed Ac abodes of 
hcrmics and miiij. The development of Ae religion from At isolated practice of ascetic¬ 
ism to Ae formation of a monas tic organizatioii required Ac enlargement of Ac single 
roct-cut cell provided for Ac retreat of holy men by Asoka to Ac moniTmf nful rock-cut 
assembly halls Aat we find m ’western Adb tonlay. All Aese prindpal sanctuaries of 
Hinay^ Buddhism arc located wi Ain a radius of two hundred miles of Bombay. Tlicy 
ate hollowed out of Ac almost pcrpcnAcular bluff's of Ae Weseem Ghats. They are exact 
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itnJlattoiis of pre-exisdng structural forms, and in almost every one the reminiscence of 
these prototypes is carried to the point of having many parts of the model &shioncd in 
wood and attached to the rock-cut replica. Tire relief of Indra’s Paradise at fifalrhnC 
accurately reproduces the appearance of an actual wooden chaitya-hall (Plate 17). 

We may take as a typical example of the earliest type of diaitya^ball the rock-cut 
cathedral at BhajI, datable in the early part of the second century B,c. Its plan (Figutc 6} 
consists of a nave separated by rows of columns from smaller aisles terminating in a 
semi-circular apse, in which was located the principal symbol of worship, a rock-cut 
• stupa. Although this arrangement does suggest the plan of a typical Classic oc Early 



Iig. IS. Cluitya-IuD aod Vihin at Bbiji; Plan 


Christian basilica, the resemblance is no more than accidental, itineg die plan of the 
chaitya-hall was spedfically evolved to provide for the rite of circmnanibulation around 
the symbol of the Buddha’s Nirvana and to provide space for services wit hin the 
body of the church. The method of carving the chaitya-hall at BhajI and the many mote 
elaborate examples that followed it w'as of course a sculptural, rather than an architec¬ 
tural. problem. After the perpendicular rock wall had been cleared and smoothed off", 
the outline of the intended facade and entrance was indicated upon it As may be 
from certain unhnished caves at Ajania, die workmen began by tunnelling into the dtff 
at the level of tbe intended height of the vault of the interior. In this way it was unneces¬ 
sary to erect any scafiblding. After the ccilihg and roof were completed, die workmen 
contiiiued quarrying downward, rcmosdng the debris of rock through the open 
and disengaging the columns and the carved smpa at the rear of the edifice. The 
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chaitya-halls, of which Bliaji is an example (Plate 28), could be described as IwJf-dpa- 
bered, sinrg not only were wooden transverse ribs in imitation of the structure of free- 
standing buildings aJhxcd to the vauiCi but die entire fit^ade was once eonsmtered of 
wood. The most striking feature of this wooden frontispiece was a kind of rose window' 
constnictcd of a number of wooden members following the curvature of the vault that 
divided die vsdndow' into a number of lunulate openings. The lower part of the facade 
consisted of a wooden screen with openings into the nave and aisles, and probably 
decorated with the balcony and merlon motifs tliat are carved in stone above the en¬ 
trance to the chaitya proper. The blind chait)’a niches and balconies Joined by carved 
railings are reminiscences of the picturesque architecture of contemporary palace forms: 
exaedy similar building forms may be seen reproduced in the rdicfr at Sanchi. The 
columns of the interior of Bliaja are completely plain octagonal shafts. They are stag¬ 
gered inward, so that the top of the sJiaft is somcdiing like five inches out of alignment 
with the base. Presumably this is a strict imitation of the arrangement in a structural 
wooden building, in which this expedient w,is necessary to support the weight of die 
roof. It could probably be said as a general rule that the greater the slant of the pillars 
in a rock-cut sanctuar)', the closer it is to actual wooden prototype*, and, by the same 
token, earlier in date. It will be noted that in the latest of the Buddhist basilicas, such as 
the chaitya at Karli, begun in the first century fl.c., this remimscence of wooden originals 
has entirdy disappeared- It would be impossible to give, ddier in words or photograplis, 
any adequate idea of the enormous im ptcssiveness of these Buddhist cathedrals. This im¬ 
pressiveness comes, not from the buildets’ providing a sense of space, as in a Gothic 
cathedral, for here space is completely controlled and restricted, but from tlic beauty and 
austerity of die architectural members and the mystery provided by the twihght which 
in these interiors seems to make everything mdt and almost disappear, so that the visitor 
feels hiinsdf in a magic world of unreality. 

It is not unlikely that the early Buddhist temples, both free-standing and rock-cut, 
embodied something of the same metaph^-sical symbolism that was attached to the 
stupa form. Just as the medieval cathedral in fiuropc, with its cnidform ground-plan 
and the encyclopaedic character of its decoration, was a symbolical likeness of the body 
of God and a reconstruction of the universe in a microcosm, so, too. the chaitya might 
be thought of as a realization in material form of that cosmic house which is the uni¬ 
verse, its entrance the door of the world, the frame in which Indra fixed the air. Often 
the universe is referred to as a house built of timber, and the timber of tliat structure is 
Brahma. The solar symbolism of the great lotiform window’ seems as implicit here as in 
the Gothic rose. 

By far the largest and most magnificent of the cave temples of the Hinayana period is 
tlie sanctuary at KarU, only a sliort distance from Bhaja (Plate 29 a and Figure 7). In 
front of the facade one can still see one of two massive ficc^tanding columns or stam- 
bhas that originally had enormous metal wheels supported on die lions above the loti- 
form capitals. The actual order of dicse pillars is a continuatian of the arTangetnent of 
die lats of the Maurya Period, except that the Hutcd shafts now rest in a form suggesting 
the Brahmin watet-botdc or low. The erection of such shafts at the entrance of the 
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temple has many precedents in mcitnc Mesopotamia and Egypt^ and must be ^cepted 
as yet another survival of early Indian contacts with westeoi Asia. The Karli chaitya 
differs &om otliers of the type in that the fii^ade screen h of carved stonCj widi the excep¬ 
tion of die lotus window, which condsts of the usual teakwood framework. The sculp- 
tuiing of this cntiance wall is cxtraordimrily rich and colonrfuL The whole structure 
appears to rest on the backs of elephants that were originally fitted with metal ornament 
and ivory tusks. All the rclicfr in this narthex are centuries later than the dedication of 



Fig. 7. Cbaitya-liaU at Klfll: Plan and ElcvadoD 


the cave in 80 0.C, and belong to a period wJien the smetuaty was converted to Malta- 
yana worship- The interior (Pbte 29B) of this largest of the rock-cut temples is one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four feet in lengdt by forty-six and a half feet in width* and the vault 
rises fer^-fivc feet above the &ooti so that the scale of the shrine is that of a Gothic 
church. The basilican plan persists with the usual rock-cur stupa located in the circum¬ 
ference of the ambulatory. Only in die ajnbulatory of die apse do the plain octagonal 
shafts of the earliest chaityas appear in the colotitiade. The columns of the nave have hc- 
ootne rich and elaborate in treatment. Bach tndlvidiial coJiimn rests in a water-jar^ Like 
the stambhas of the exterior* The sixtecn-rided shafb support todform bell capitals^ and 
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above these rise inverted pyramids, which in turn support elaborately carved groups of 
elephants with male and female riders on their backs. Tliere is no suggestion of the stag¬ 
gering practised at Bh^a. The sculptural groups of the capitals of the nave columns are 
so deeply carved and set so closely together that tlicy give the effect of a trifotium fiicxe 
of Continuous sculptural ortiatnent. The richness of this decoration provides a luxuriant 
contrast with the relative austerity of die other inctnbers. The chaitya at XaiU, widi die 
&fadc screen intact, gives us some idea of die original effect these cathedrals produce, 
with the lig^ streaming through the timbered rose-window to Uluniuic die intciiot 
with a ghosdy half-light, so that the very walls of the rock seem to melt into an envelope 
of darirng<5 and thc sensation of any kind of space itself becomes unccaL 
The only other arcbitectnral form of die Hinayani Buddhist period ihat has survived 
is the purely monastic structure known as die vihm. One of the very oldest is thc rock- 
cut verandah with die ryiefi of India and Siirya already studied at the site of Bhaja. A 
more elaborate type contained a ringle la^ hall, square or rectangular, from which die 
individual rooms for the monks opened. This monastic type of rock-cut budding was 
not limited to Buddhism, Many viharas dedicated to the Jain faith and dating brom thc 
Second and first centuries ILC. are at Kha^^agiri and Lalitagirii not fiu' &om Bhuvanesvai 
in Odssa, These establishments follow no regular plan. Some of them are even carved 
on two levels . Most of them are characterised by the dabotate carving pf the projecting 
verandahs supported by pillars with every member - columns, doorwap, and overhang¬ 
ing tha tched roof - clearly imitated from structural prototypes. Features like thc forms 
of these columns and the 'roll cornice' of the overhanging roof appear over and over 
again as fixed modfi in the later architecture of Buddhism and Hinduism. 
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ROMANO-INDIAN ART IN NORTH-WEST 
INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 

CnAPTER 9 

ART UNDER THE RUSHANS 
1 . GANDHARA: GRECO-ROMAN FORM AND 
INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY 

The desigiudon Rushan arc may properly be applied to all the productions of archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, andpainemg ia Afghanistan, nortli-wesrern India and the Punjab, and 
present-day Pakistan from about the first to the seventh centuries a.d., when these 
tecritoiies were under the dominadon of the Rushan or Indo-Sc^thian Dynasty of rulers. 
Art under the Rushans, however, divides itself into two completely dis tinc t categories. 
Whereas in die nordiem pardons of their domains, compris ing the mdent province of 
Gandhaxa, the Rushan patrons offiuddhism availed dtcmsclvcs of the services of journey¬ 
men oafbmcn from the Romim East who produced a form of Late Andque art dedicated 
to Buddhism, at the southern capital of Mathura (Muttra), on the Jumna River, the con- 
struedon and cmbdlishmetit of the Buddhht and Jahi establisliments were a condnuation 
of ^ techniques of the nadve Indian schools. The peculiarly hybrid duractsi of the art 
th uouiished in these regions can be explained only by devodng conddctable space to 
theftstory of north-westem India both before and after its conquest by the Rushans, 
The earliest reference to Gandhara and its people is in the Bisutun insciiprion of 
Darius (c. 5 id b,c.), in which the region of Gandhara, separate &om India, is numbered 
among the nadons subject to the Achaemcnian Empire. Presumably this subjection to 
the Erst great Persian empire condnued until Gandhi was invaded by Alexander the 
Great in the cold season of 327 s.c. The influence of Alexander’s raid in northern India 
has been greatly exaggerated, and this is parriculaily true of the region of Gandhara and 
its art. The actual rule by Macedonian Greek caprains in India lasted only until die death 
of Alexander in 32] B,c. The successor to Alexander’s Indian dominions, Seleucus Nica- 
toc, was forced to rdinquish all claim to Indian tetritory south of the Hindu Rush by the 
consolidated power of the first of the Indian emperors of the Maurya Dynasty, Chandra- 
gupta. Under tlie great Buddhist sovereign, Asoka, the region was converted to Bud¬ 
dhism, and the cock edict of Asoka at Sh^bazgarhl, some ten miles to the east of Mar- 
dan, gives positive proof of the proclamation of the Buddha's Law in Gandhara. The 
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gnduiii brcafc-up of the Mattrya Empire following die deadi of Aioka m 2}2 ex. agiin 
opened the Peshawar Valley to fordgti aggression. 

Although tlie might of Chandragupta Maurya had forced Alexander s successotT 
Seleucus Nicator* to withdraw his gauisons beyond the Hindu Kushg this ■witltdrawal 
only made for an even stronger consolidation of Mellenistic power in die ancient pro¬ 
vince of Eactiiar the territary centred around the modem Afghan city of Balhhi^ In 
about 250 B.c. the oYcr-extendcd empire of the Seleucids began to disintegratCi Iran was 
claimed by a dynasty of obscLire origin known to history as the Parthiaiis^ and the pro¬ 
vince of Bactria declared its independence under a Greek prince, Diodorus.. Now com- 
pltcely separated from the Hellenistic world of the West by the Parthians in Iran, the 
independ^t kingdom of Bactria continued to maintarn some semblance of Hellenistic 
edtute, although, since its rulers were perforce a militan* aristocracy, it is extremely 
doubefu] w'hethcr this: isolated Eurasian Greek colony had much to do with the perpetua¬ 
tion of Hellenic artistic ideals in Asia beyond the minting of a magnificent series of coins 
{Plate ]o, Figures A—c)+ Its history is one of almost contiinjoiis warfere and displacement i 
Gandhira and die Kabul Valley were reconquered by the grandson of Diodotus, Deme^ 
trius, in about 190 B.c.; the succcssots of Demetrius were almost ioimediatcly dispos¬ 
sessed of Bactria and Gandhara by Euciaddes^ the culer of a rival Greek clan. Although, 
following the escablishment of a dynasty by EucratideSp princes with Grech names 
continued to hold these territories until after the middle of the second century bx., 
the years of this unhappy band of Hellenic exiles were numbered^ As early as 135 BX* 
tliey were driven out of Bactria by an invading horde known a 5 the Sakas. These 
people of Scjihian origin lacer became intimately associated with the rijlirrs of Pardiia, 
and indeed, as early as tlie first century &.C., seem to have displaced the Parthians in east¬ 
ern Iran and in die region of western Afghanistm knowm as Sistan. A ^aka ruler by the 
name of Manes or Mo^ conquered north-western India in about 90 bXm tlicrcby 
constricting the rule of the last of the Greek sovereigns to the Kabul Valley.* 

It was not long before the Sakas in turn were forced out of Bactria by another ru / 
Scythic origin, die Yueh-chih^ w'hose homeland w^as originaEy in the province of 1 
in north-westom China. These people, known in Indian history by the name of tht '' 
pow'crful tribe, the Kushans, gradually increased their power until in the first titty 
years of onr eta they made diemselves masters not only of the Kabul Valley but also of 
the region of Gandhara. This conquest involved the displacement of the Sakas and the 
overthrow of the last of the Greek sovereigns, Hermaeus.^ The date of a.d. 64 is usually 
accepted as marking the sack of the city of Taxila and the final establishment of Kushoit 
domination in north-west India. The founder of the line, Xiqula Kadpliises* U remem¬ 
bered not only for his conquest of Gandhara and the Punjab, but also for tlic establish¬ 
ment of an mtimate coimncrcial and pohtical rchtiotiship with the Roman Empire of 
Augustus* 

Of far greater import for the history of Gandhara w^as Kujula*s grandson, Kanishka, 
the most powerful and rmowTicd of the Kmlian sovereigns^ who made Pesluwar his 
winter capital and extended his conquests from central Asia to Bengal. Ranislika Is fre¬ 
quently referred to as a second Aioka for bis efforts on behalf of the Buddhist religion. 
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Hi5 foimcbtions included the great towei at ^ah-ji-ki-pheri, ’wliich^ &oni the accounts of 
the Clxiuese visitors of the fifth and seventh centuries, must luve been one of the ^on-^ 
ders of the Asiatic world. It was in the nims of this monumcrit that the reliquary of Kin^ ,^ 
Kanishka was recovered in 1908.^ Although the Buddha himself never visited Gandhara^ ^ 
the tests composed by Buddhist sages under die Kushans made of dte region a veritable 
holy land of Buddhism by tlw aASodation of various sites with events in die previous 
incarnations of ^akyamuni. 

Altliough coins are generally r^:ardcd as minor ait, for periods like chat of the Kushau 
Scythians they ftimish evidence invaluable for dm mteqsretarion of the major arts. They 
provide us %vith the complete evidence of the strangely syncretic character of Kushan an 
and religion. Just as postage scamps to-day furnish die philatelist with symbolical com¬ 
mentaries 6 n the economic and cultural cuvironmcnc of the coimcrics of issuCp die Kn- 
shan coins provide an advertisement of the religious and cultural reladonsliips of this 
dynajgty-, Kujula Kadphiscs imitates the coins of Augustus^ and deified. Rome has her 
place on the money of KanUhta. Judging &om the array of deities co be found cm the 
coins of Kmishkaand his successors, die pantlieon of the Kushans included not only the 
Buddlia (Plate 30, Rgurc n), but, in addition to Siva (Plate 30, Figure d), representa¬ 
tives of die divinities of ban and Greece (Plate 30, Figures e-g). in the persons of Mithrm . 
(Place 30, Figure 1), Elerakles. and Helios, all ideu tilled by inscripdoiis in corrupt 
Greek leta^ts. 

Under Kauishka and liis successors Gandhara enjoyed its period of greatest prosperity, 
and it is to diis era that the finest Gandhara sculpture b to be assigned* The daicSi of 
KanUlika's reign have been tlie subject of considerable dispute among scholars. Although 
the years a.d, 78 and 128 Imvc been suggested for the begumiug of his rcigu, the most 
recent evidence seems to point to the year 144 as die date of hb accession/ The dynasty 
of Kanbhka lasted hardly a hundred ye^. since in a j>, 241 an invasion by Shapur 1 of 
Iran brought to an end the rule of die last sovereign of Kauishka s line, Vasudeva.® 
Thereaficr a lesser Kuslian d^iiasty maintained itself in tiorth-wcstcm India until the fifth 
century a.i>. For the la<^r history' of Gandhara wc arc dependent almost entirely on the 
account of Chinese pilgrims who, as early as the fifth century, undertook the long jour¬ 
ney to the holy land of Buddliism. Fa Hsien, w'ho travelled through the Peshawar Valley 
shortly after a.d. 400, describes the foundations of Kanblika and his successors as flour- 
bhing and wcU cared for. When his successwr. Sung Yun, visited the region in 520, the 
country had already been overrun by Mihiragula and the White It was indeed 

only a few' years after Song Yim*s visit that thb ferocious barbarian virtually exdrpat^ 
Buddhisin in Gandhi by liis destruedon of the monasteries and butcher}.' of the popular 
tion. When the last of the Chinese pilgriim, Hsiian-tsang, came to north-west India 1 
hundred years later, he found the country in a tuinous, depopulated state, vidtli most of 
the Buddhist cstablbhments in a state of complete decay* Although all Buddhbt art in 
Gandhara proper eame to an end with the invasion of the Huns, the sty'lc survived in * 
Kaslmiir and in isolated Buddldst establbhments in Afghanistan as bte as the seventh or 
eighth century A-O. 

Although the period of its florescence follows after die early Indian schools of the 
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Maurya, Suiiga, and AndJira Dynasties, the art of Gaudiiara is tiot in any way a con¬ 
tinuation of this indigenom tradition. Its geograpliicaJ position and the contacts between 
the Kitshan rulers and the West made for the development of a style quite apart from the 
main stream of Indian tradition, and in certain aspects almost entirely Western in form. 
The subject-matter is, however, Indian, The tepertory of motifs already known to the 
early Indian schools and the technique of arcdiaic Indian sculpture are to a limited, estent 
carried on in this oudymg province of Indian culture. There never was any real fusion 
of Indian and Western ideals in Gandhara. The arts of India and Gandhira advanced ■ 
along separate patlxs in difierent directions. Inevitably, the iiiappropriateiLess of the 
humamsdc Classic forms of Western art for the expression of the mystical and symbolic 
bcliefr of Lidian Buddhism led to the disappmcance of this imported style with the dc^ 
velopment of the truly Indian ideals of the Gupta Period, 

The patronage of foreign artists by the Kushans is actually no more difficult to under¬ 
stand than their espousal of Buddhism. Being foreigners in India, they could not be ac¬ 
cepted into the Hindu faith, and presumably both their adoption ofBuddhimi and sup¬ 
port of a foreign culture were parts of a policy designed to main tain their autonomy in 
4, the conquered land.^ 

The art of Gandhara is, properly speaking, the official art of the Kushan Emperor 
Kanishka and his successors. The term 'Gandhara art' is applied to this school of archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture, and paindug, whidt flourished in north-western India from the first 
to the seventh centuries a.n. Tliis designation comes from the ancient name of the region, 
and is to be preferred to ‘ Greco-Biiddhist’ a term sometimes applied to the same art, but 
distinctly misleading, since it implies 3 derivation from Gre^ art. This is the carving 
which JCiplttig, describing Kim's visit to die Lahore Museum, wrote of as 'Greco-Bud- 
dhist sculptures, done savants know how long since, by forgotten workmen whose 
were feeling, and not unskdftilJy, for die mysteriously transmitred Grecian touch'. Actu¬ 
ally, the Gandhara sculptures liavc litde to do with Greek art ejdicr in its Hellenic or ' 
HeUenisde phase, and are much more dosdy rdated to Roman art. The Gandhara 
school is, indeed, perhaps best described as the easternmost appearance of the art of the 
Roman Empire, especially in its late and provincial manifestations.^ Tlic subject-matter 
of the Gandhara carvings is almost cndiely Buddfiist. Although Kanishka, through his 
patronage of Buddlusm, has rightly been regarded as the founder of the Gandhara 
school, there is ample evidence that Hellenistic art in the form of architecture and sculp¬ 
ture was introduced in uorth-westem India during the reign of the Sab-Partluan 
Dynasties, as may be illustrated by a number of temples and sculptured fragments from 
the city of Sirkap at Taxi la * 

In addition to great hoards of Roman coins, olyects of unquestioiicd foreign origin 
have been found at various points in the Gandhara region. These would indude Alex¬ 
andrian metal statuettes of Haqiocratcs and Dionysius, found at Sirkap in Taadla, a 
bronze Hcraklcs from Nigrai, in die British Museum, and numerous steatite plaques or 
cosmetic dishes with erode scenes. These latter objects are also of Alexandrian origin, and 
have been found in large numbers at Taxila, An even more considerable treasure of im- 
portod objects of art, including Syrian glass and Roman metal and stucco sculpture, was 
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uneardif^d at Begt^tn m Afghanistan. The importance of all these finch was a confirma¬ 
tion of the intimacy of the relations, commerdal and culmial, between Gandhara and 
the Roman West 

Altliough the presence of this matenal in a way pfovidcs a, ptopcrly speaking, Hellen¬ 
istic background for Gandhara art it was unquesdonably the introducriori ot bands of 
foreign workmen fiom the eastern centres of the Roman Empire that led to the crea tion 
of the first Buddhist sculptures in the Peshawar Valley* It is not difficult to find in all 
collections of Gandhara sculpture fragments resembling Romm w^orkmanship of all 
periods* from the time of the Fbviam^ Kanislika^s contemporaries, to the very last style 
of Roman sculpture of the fourth century, usually designated as Late Antique. It may cer¬ 
tainly be assumed fiom this evidence that, &om the days of Kanishka until the end of 
Buddinsm and its art in north-west India and the Punjab, the practice of importing 
foreign artisans continued. It must be necessarily supposed, however, that the vast major¬ 
ity of the sculptures arc by native ciafemcn following these successive vraves of foreign 
influence. 

Although the subject-matter of Gandhiia ait is predominantly Buddhist* many of the 
motifi discernible in the sculptures are of either western Asiatic or HdUcnistic origin. 
Such Mesopotamian motifs as the Persepolitan capital and merlon crencllation^ and fan¬ 
tastic monsters like the spliinx and gryphon, had already been assimilated by the ancient 
Indian sebook Other fbrrm, such as the atlanrids, garland-bearing crotes, and scitii- 
human creatures like the centam:. triton, and hippocamp, were all part of the repertory 
of Hellmistic art introduced by the Roiuauired Eurasian artists in the service of the 
Kushan court. 

What we refer to as Gandhara art - that is, the sculpture of die Feslii war Valley dedi¬ 
cated to Buddhism - probably had i ts beginnings in ffie later decades of the first century 
A J>. under the patronage of the first Kushan emperors to rule in north-western! India, 
The earlier theory that a school of HdienistiE art in Bactria was responsible for ffie hc^ 
ginniugs of the Gandhara school has evaporated like the whole mirage of Bactriaii civil¬ 
ization. As has been noted, no Greek art existed in Bactria beyond the coins. 

The chronology of the sculpture of the Peshawar Valley sdU remains a vexing problem, 
owing largely to the absence of any definitely datable monuments. A rmmber of pieces 
of sculpture do bear inscripdons with a reckoning in years of an unspecified cra*^ It is, 
however, possible to arrive at a tentative chronology for this material; especially wnth 
the help of nionumencs datable by reference to the w^orks of Roman art which they 
closely resemble. Among die carhest examples is the famous reliqnary of King Kanishka, 
which bears a date fiom the first year of the ruler's reigti (Plate jSa)* tike all Gandhara 
primitives, its style Is a mixture of the archaic formuJac of the early Indian school com¬ 
bined with iconographical borrowings feom the West, such as the garland-bearing 
ecotes circling the drum of the casket. The stucco sctilptures ornamenting the base of 
Kanishka*s pagoda, ^ah-jl-ki-phcri, belonged to the same style and period. 

The earliest Buddhas datable by inscripfions belong to the second and third centuries 
They reveal a style of drapery dearly derived fiom Roman workmanship of the 
Imperial Period. The very latest cs;ampla from such Afghan sites as Begram, the andpit 
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Rapiia, have the drapery reduced to a net of string-like folds, very much, in the manner 
of tike sculpture of Palmyra on the trade route to the Mediterranean.^^ The proportions 
of the body have a ratio of five heads to the total height, exactly as in late Roman and 
Early-Cliriman sculpture. The soft, effeminate Apollonian facial type of the early 
Buddlia statues gradually assumes the mask-dike, frozen character of Laic Antique sculp¬ 
ture that prevails over the Roman world from the third to the fifth centuries A.D. 

The Gandhata school is usually credited witli tlie first representation of the Buddha 
in anthropomorphic form* The portrayal of Sakyamuni as a man, rather than as a s)Tn- 
bol, probably is linked with die emergence of devotional sects of Buddliism at die dine 
of Kanishka's Great Council. The quahty of bhakti or devotion in the later Buddhist 
sects demanded a representation of the master in an accessible human form,^ The earliest 
Buddlia images were a compound of iconographical and technical formulae adapted by 
the foreign sculptors from the repertory of the Late Anrique world. Images of diis type 
appear on Kanishka s coins (Plate 30, Figure h), one may iniagine, as part of tins sover- 
cign^s propagandizing of the Buddhist religion* These representations, hhe those on 
EanishkaS rchqiiary (Plate 3 8a), are in a way abstract or simplified by reason of their 
small size, so that it is impossible for us to say that diey are "convcntiotializcd' deriva¬ 
tions from some supposedly pre-exisdng natuialisdc or Greco-Roiiian typefln Candliini 
die translation of BuddJtist iconography into ready-made foreign patterns is essentially 
the same process t]nt ti>ok place in the formation of Early Christian art, so that it is not 
surprising in the earliest Gandhara Buddhas to find Sifeyamuni widi die head of a Greek 
Apollo and arrayed in the pallium or toga, carved in deep ridged folds suggesting the 
Roman statues of the period of Augustus* In exaedy titc same svay the caTlicst represen- 
tatious of Christ show him with the head of the Greek sun-god and dressed in the garb 
of the teachers of die anrient world,^ 

The analysis of any rypical GaniUiara image will reveal the iiidebtedticss to prototypes 
in the repertory of Roman art in the first century We may select the image of 
Buddha, formerly installed in the Guides^ Mess at Hori Mnardan, near Peshaw^ar (Plate 
31)* The resemblance of the head, widi its adcdcsccnt features and wavy hair, to die 
Apollo Belvedere is immediately apparent. As in countless other Gandhara images* the 
cranial protuberance or ushnidia been disguised by an adaptation of the top-knot or 
krcbyhs of die Greek sun-god (Plate 32). The only reliance on die descriptions of the 
magic marks or appropriate to a Buddha is to be observed in the elongated ear¬ 

lobes and the definition of the nma or ^ third eye ^ betw'ccn the brows. Even die pose of 
this image with the Praxitelean of the body beneath the robe might have 

been borrowed from the Greek Apollo type. The over-garment itself, recognizable as a 
representation of the Buddhist inandc or sanghati, is carved in a manner extremely sug¬ 
gestive of imperial draped statues of die first century Am* in Rome/The entire |y success¬ 
ful rcaiizarion of the mantle as a free-standing voluminous substance separate frotn the 
body beneath, and the definition of the folds in a system of deeply carved parallel swags, 
are immediately reminiscent of such familiar Roman prototypes as the statue of Augustus 
from Prinia Porta in die Terme Museum at Rome. The statue from Mardaii belongs to 
themost Classic phase of Gandhara scuipturcH and might be dated in the late second 
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century A.D. Ir illustrates die process repeated in countless otdier Buddhist images and 
narrative rclie&t in which die foreign ciaftimen responsible for die initiadon of this 
school adapted the Roman fconographical and technical methods to meet the require¬ 
ments of their Kudtan Buddhist employers. 

The florescence of the Gandhara school, as (hr as stone sculpture was concerned, vras 
extremely short-lived, and there is reason to helieve that as early as the third century 
stucco sculpture almost entirely replaced the earlier carving in slate. Some late examples 
of Gandhara Buddhas in stone have been found, however, in centres where the school 
survived die Sasanian invasion of a.d. a+id* A typical illustration is die Buddha of the 
Great Miracle, from Begram in Afghanistan, a piece tlut reveals the transformation of 
the Classical style of the second and third centuries into an approximation of the stand¬ 
ards and techniques of Late Antique ait in the twilight of die Roman West (Plate 33)* 
Probably this is an entirely parallel development. The Oriental tendencies tltat are usually 
credited with the breakdosvn of the humanistic style of the West arc here represented 
by Indian iconogtaphical and technical concepts. The now completely un-Classical ap- 
p^ance of the Bcgrmn Buddha is to be explained by the replacement of foreign, by 
native In d*''** talent. The whole figure is more bieratically and less humanistically con¬ 
ceived, and so in 3 sense is more in conformity with the truly Indian ideals of the reli¬ 
gious image. Tlie Apollonian Eice of early Gandhara Suddhas has taken on the mask-like 
character of die heads of Indian images of earlier schools. The face is spheroid, and 
to it die individual features are attached, with only a schematic suggestion of their 
organic rebtionslup. The formerly voluminous drapery has been reduced to a system of 
strings or ridgcs.'^This reduction of the Classical gaimcnt to a linear formula is perpetu¬ 
ated in later Indian schools of sculpture and spreads even to the Buddhist sculpture of 
Cliina and Japan.“ Icouographically. this relief is interesting because it reveals the de¬ 
velopment nf a new tendency whereby the enormously enlarged figure of the Buddha 
Ts-ith appropriate gestures and attributes stands for the event illustrated and replaces the 
earlier narrative treatment of snch scenes. 

Mudi more of a real mventton duTi the standing image of Buddha was the representa- 
rion of^akyamuni seated with his legs locked b die diaractcristic yoga posture. There 
vim no rh«irat precedent for such a representation, so that, perforce, the conception 
to be based on the observation of actual models, combined with the Eurasian sculp¬ 
tor s repertory of late C lassical types and tedmiques.^® 

A typical c.xample of the seated Buddha of the Classical tj'pe is the relief from the 
nionastcry of Tajdit-i-Bahi, formerly in the Ethnological Museum at Berlin (Plate 34). 
Tlie word 'relief here is advisedly used, because, even though they suggest the full 
round when viewed frontally, neither tins nor any other Gandhara Buddlia is executed 
in the round. Probably for the reason that diey were meant for imtalladon in the niches 
of Buddhist chapels. Gandlma images are generally left entirely flat and unfinished at die 
back. The present seated figure is stylistkaliy the exact counterpair of die image at Mac- 
dan. Here is the same Apollonian facial type, and the deeply pleated drapery reminiscent 
of Roman worbnansbip of the first century A.o. Aldtough in the present imtince there 
is some suggestion of the presence of an actual body beneath the mandc, the seated 
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BudJhn type m Gandhan quickly degenerates into a completely inorganic formula in 
which rhp head and trunk of the tigure are pliiced on top of a bolster-likc shape intended 
to represent the folded legs. 

Since even the best of tlie seated Gandhira Buddhas are no more dian a representation 
of a draped Greco-Roman adolescent in an unusual pose, it is easy to see that the human¬ 
istic Classical formula was entirely inadequate to the usk of portraying a personage im¬ 
bued with the ecstadc inner serenity of yogic trance. The Gandhara sculptor Ims only 
established the type and form of the anthropomorphic Buddha. U remained for kter 
generations of Indian sculptors to suggest by appropriately abstract and ideal means the • 
pent-up, dynamic force and seLf-contained power of the Enlightened One. 

In addition to the origin of the Buddlxa image, the Gandliara school is probably to 
be credited with the invention of the Bodhisartva type (Plate 35). The first ot these 
images were most likely all intended as rcprcscntarions of Prince Siddlsardia; that is, the 
Buddha Sakyamuni ’while still a Bodhisattva, The type of royal figure amyed in all the 
finery of a contemporar)- Indian Rajah is essenfialiy the same as had been used in the 
Maurya and ^unga Periewds for representations of yakslias. The Gandhara Bodhisattvas 
are all shown wearing turbans, jewellery, and muslin skirts - a costume tlut is certainly 3 
literal adaptation of die actual dress of Kushan and Indian nobles. The jewellery of these 
royd Statues may be duplicated in tlit finds of Hellenistic and Sarmatian gold unearthed 
at Taxila and elsewhere. The style of these Bodhisattva images is a mixrure of techniques 
of Western origin* so that, for example, the stiff swallo’w- 4 ail folds of the dhoti are ob¬ 
viously an adapmtiort of dje neo-Atde style that flourished in Rome under Hadrian, and 
the carving of the kces varies from imitation of Roman models to a rigid and hard pre¬ 
cision suggestive of the grave figures of Palmyra. 

Anothcr definite borrowing from Roman art in the Peshawar Valley was tlie method 
of rq?rescnring tlie story of the Buddha legend in a series of separate cpiiiodcs, in much 
the same way that the pictorial iconography of th e Cltristian legend was based on the 
approved Roman method of portraying the careers of tlic Caesars by a number of dis¬ 
tinct climactic ervents in separate panels. It will be noted tliat this is a distinct break firom 
the device of continuous narration that was inevitably employed in the andoit Endian 
schools. 

The Gandhara reliefs show no less st)^listic variety dian the statues of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. They reveal once again a dependence on Roman and Indian art of tnany 
different periods: certain relief in which figures of defimteiy Classica] type arc isolated 
against a plain background art reminiscent of the Augustan revival of the Greek st^ le 
of the Great Period; others, in which complicated masses of forms arc relieved against a 
deeply cut, shadowed background, display the method of the catty Andhra reliefs ac 
Sanchl which in a way approximates the ViUusionism ^ of Roman relief of the Constantin- 
ian Period. Gandhara relief sculpture owes its rather puzzling character to the fact that 
it is cedinically an impossible mixture of arclmc and developed styles of carving: the 
narrative method and conceptual point of view of the old Indian sehook combined with 
the illusionistic spatial experiments of Roman art of the Imperial Period. 

The first type of relief may he illustrated by a steatite panel of a stair-riser from a 
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Gandharan momstcry (Plate 36), Tlie subject ts presumably the Prcscntanoii of the 
Bride to Prince Siddltartlia, The carving is charactcriificd by tlie isolation of the figures 
against a plain background, although the fonm themselves are related one 10 another 
by their postures and gestures. These features, together with the fiiUy rounded carving 
of the iu^vidual forms, remind us of Augustan neUefs from the Ara Pacit and other ex¬ 
amples that are ultimately based on the Greek relief style of die fifth century a.cd^ It 
may well be that this relief and many others in the same style - some with actual pagan 
subject-matter - should be conadcred the very earliest examples of die Gandhara school, 
and that only somewhat later was tliis type replaced by imitations of the more typically 
Roman illusionisdc maniicr^^/ 

A typical Gandbaca relief that illustrates the more complicated aspects of the stjdc is a 
large panel, nearly two feet high, representing the Nirvma of Buddha (Pbte 37). At first 
glance it migh t almost be mistaken fora Roman carving ofthc timeof Septimius Severus, 
The many ticts of figures emerging ftom the depths of the shadowed background arc 
obviously carved in sudi a way as to provide a very rich and dramatic contrast in light 
and shade. The relief is a perfect illustration of the strangely unhappy stylistic mixture 
resulting ftom the combination of the technically advanced, and realistic methods of 
Rf>man craftsmanship and the essentially archaic and conceptual point of view of the 
native Indian tradition. The whole is a strange combination of tlie illusionlsttc depth and 
dramatized chiaroscuro of Roman relief combined with die old intuitive mcdiod of in¬ 
dicating spatial perspective by placing the consecutive tows of figures one above the 
other that wc liavc already seen at Sanch! and elsewhere. Another distinedy non-Indian 
feature is the violent expression of emotion, not only the gestures, but die facial contor¬ 
tions of many of die figures emphasizing their grief at the Lord’s demise. This concern 
with the expression of pathos and inner feeling, suggestive of the so-called barbarian 
sarcophagi of third-century Roman art, comes to be exploited to an even greater extent 
in the fiTial or ’Gothic* pha^ of sculpture in Gandhara, A final illustration of die irrecon¬ 
cilable mixture of humanism and the iconographical demands of Buddhism 

may be discerned in the figure of the dying Buddha himself. According to the ancient 
principle of hieratic scaling, die figure is enormously larger than the forms of the 
mourning disciples. This dualism becomes the more apparent when wc realize that the 
form is not really conceived of as a reclining body at all, but, like Western medieval 
tomb is simply a standing Buddha type placed on its side. This panel ts probably 

to be dated in the heyday of foreign workmanship in Gandhara, in the late second or early 
third century 

We arc probably safe in concluding that, whereas in the early centuries of Gandhm 
sculpture the lavouritc medium for carving was the blue schist and green phyllite of the 
region, stucco or limc-plastier was employed for sculpture as c?arly as the first century 
and by the rhird century a,d. had largely replaced stone as the material for the 
decoration of stupas and viharas. The maheahlc nature of this medium made for a fiee- 
dom of expression that eluded the carvers of die intractable slate. Both stone and stucco 
images were originally embeUished with polychromy and gold leaf. Hie use of stucco 
for architectural decoration had its origin in Iran, and it may well be that the Sasanian 
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in\'asioi) of A.i>. 142 was responsible for tbc ktc, almost universal employment of stucco 
in all Gandlmra, Although, the &mous Afghan site of has become world-renowned 

as a centre of kte Ganxlhara sculpture, it should not be overlooked that tltere are many 
fine specimens in stucco hrom such tiorth-west Indian sites as Tardla, Sahii-Bahlol, and 
Tayit-i-Bahi near Peshawar. In the last centuries of tlic Gandliara srfmol it is difiicult to 
make any distinction in cither style or technique between die sculptures of die Kabul 
Valley, the Peshawar region, and the religious establishments of Taxda in the Punjab. 

The sculpture of Gandhi seems to confirm die testimony of the Chinese pilgrims on 
the predominance of the Hinayana sect of Buddhistn,*<* Tltc subjcct-maner of die single 
statues is for the most part restricted to representations of die mortal ^^yamuni and the 
Buddha of the Future, Maitreya. The relief, with the exceptiaii of Bacchanalian scenes 
and odier subjects of Hellenistic origin, arc devoted entirely to illustrations of die life of 
Buddha and the legends of hU earlier incarmtiotis. A number of statues identifiable as the 
Bodhisatrva Avalokitefvara and reliefs with multipk Buddha images may be token as the 
earliest examples of Mahayana Buddhist sculpture. 

Undoubtedly there was at one rime a great corpus of Gandhara sculpture in metal, of 
which only a few small statuettes surt'ive. There arc, however, even more iuterestuig 
survivals in this medJiuu: &om the early decades of the nineteenth century, when trea- 
iure-liuntets and amateur archaeologists first began to open the stupas or topes of north¬ 
western India and Afghanistan, there have come to light a number of reliquaries con¬ 
taining corporeal fiagments of Buddhist saints, some of which are of considetablc im¬ 
portance for the history of art in this 110-man's-land betw'een East and West. The ofEckl 
excavation of the ruins of the principal stupa of King Kanishka at ^ahji-ii-plierT, near 
Peshawar, resulted in tlic discovery of what is believed by many to be the actual metal 
relic box deposited by this greatest of Kushan sovereigns. The object itself is a round 
pyxis, made of an amalgam of precious metals (Plate 3 8 a). Jt bears an inscription tliachas 
been interpreted as referring to the first year of Kanishka’s reign. The ornamentation of 
the lower band of tlie drum consists of representations in relief of garland-bearing erotes 
and a Kuslian sovereign, presumably Kanishka, between the divinities of the sun and 
moon; on the side of the lid is a zone of geese or hairtsa, emblems of the spread of Bud¬ 
dhism, To the top of the cover are fastened free-standing statuettes of the Buddha, 
flanked by India and Brahma. Tlie style of these images in die round and of the npaitss^ 
reliefs is extremely crude, and more closely related to imitations of Gandhara sculpture 
at the Kushan capital of Mathura; so that, actually, the reliquary might have beem im¬ 
ported to Peslmwar.^i The most Classic feature of die object is the Creek name of die 
maker, AgesUas, who was probably a Eurasian in the employ of the Kushan court. 

An even more interesting fragment ofGandliara metal-work is die 50-calJcd BTmaran 
reliquary in the British Museum (Plate 3 Sn). It is a round box of pure gold repenW, in¬ 
laid -with rubies. This also was a container for fragments of BuddJiUt relies. It in turn was 
enclosed in a stone box, when discovered by that pioneer in htdiau archaeology, Charles 
Masson, in the ruins of a stupa at BTinaran neai Jcklabad in Afghanistan From the fact 
that a number of coins of the Soka ruler, Azes, were found with the reliquary, it used to 
be assumed that die casket must be dated in the first century h.c. Deposits of coins, 
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howcv^rj are rather unreliable for purposes of dating, since they could have been and often 
were inserted long after the burial of the rehts. Stylistically, this Utde piece of mccal- 
work provides very valuable evidence for the dating of the Gandliira style and its 
origiiis. The decoration of the rcliqiiary consists of a band of cusped niches tncIosiDg 
figures of Buddha, flanked by India and Bralima, just as on the Early Christian sarco¬ 
phagi we find a trinity of Christ revered by Saints Peter and Paul* This combination of 
figures and acchitcctiiral setting, described by Focillon as 'homme-^r£di}e \ is not found in 
Roman art before the Sidamara sarcophagi of tlie second century a*d* This character¬ 
istic motif of Late Classical decoration is repeated endlessly on the drums and bases of 
stupas in north-westem ludk and Afghanistan* All these ocamplcs obviously can be no 
earlier tlian tlie tliird century a.d. The style of the figures on the Bimaran ^eliqua^^^ 
with their voluminous Classical matideSp likewise corresponds to the most Western type 
of Gandhara sculpture of the late second and early third centuries A.D, - the style most 
closely rcLtcd to Roman prototypes of the first and second centuris a.d. It should be 
noted, however, that the arches of the arcade arc not in the least Cbssical, but have the 
familiar ogee form of the chait^'a ’wtindow. ^ 

Probably owing ro its political isolation from India proper and the mamtcjiance of con¬ 
tinuous contacts with centres of artistic activity in the Roman West, Gandhara art en^ 
joyal a greater longevity and also maintained a monotony of expression unlike rhai of 
any other Indian schooL It is die very repetition of type and techniques over a period of 
nearly five centuries that makes any kind of chronology on a stylistic basis so very difii- 
culr. In so £ir as one can be didactic about this problem, it can be stated that the school 
reached its highest point of production and aesdictic effectiveness in the second and third 
centuries A.D., the period ooindding with the closest contact with the Roman world,^^ 
In the last centuries of its existence die style becomes closer to the orientalized style of 
production oftlic Eastern Roman Empire, imvliich the old Oriental tendencies towards 
frontality, abstractionn and hieratic scaling were beginning to assert themselves over the 
humanistic Classical forms of earlier times* 

Presumably die disastrous invasion of the White Huns in the sixth century put an end 
to all further productive activity in Gandhara bey^ond the execution of repairs on such 
moQuments as survived tins raid* The Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsangh account of foe 
mined monasteries that greeted him everywhere in the Peshawar Valley is probably an 
accurate description of the terrible desolation of tlih once flourishing Bud^st centre. 
The final chapters of Gandhara art have their setting, not in Gandhara* but in Kashmir 
and such remote centres as Fondukistan in Afghanistan, wfocre artistic activity" continued 
at least as ktc as the seventh century a.d. 

The architcctiire of Gandhara reveals the same compound of Classical and Indian de¬ 
coration and technique as lias been exemplified by foe sculpture. It must be remembered 
that, like foe sculpture, foe liistory of architecture in Gandluta is In reality a separate, 
foreign interlude in the development of Indian art, A rwctirieth-ccntury paraliel suggests 
itself in the attempt of foe deposed Afghan King AmanulLfo to foist European stjdes on 
his country: his gutted palaces at Jdalabad, the villas standing deserted and ruinous amid 
foe floiver-bedsar Dar-ul-Anian near Kabul are a modem repetition of the Kushan policy 
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of importing foreign ityles. Anyone who li^ seen these melancholy rclks of imitations 
of Sans Soua and Swiss chalets can appreciate how strange and unacceptable to T nd’^n 
ideals the Romanized architecture of Gandhara must have appeared. 

The earliest locamptes of architecture in this region arc the buildings in and around the 
andent city of Tadla, notably the site of Sirkap, which was the capital of the Greek and * 
Saka-Parthian sovereigns who ruled in the Punjab before die advent of the KMah an s . 
Only the ground plan of the royal palace at Sirkap survives., It reveals an arrangement 



Fig. S. PaJicc at Slrlup, Taxila; Pim 

I. HaHi □£ Audiena: a. Womm*i Qiuiten 3. Ptivate 0)un and Men‘i Quaitets 

not unlike that of the ancient palaces of Mesopotamia, with a division. Into the king’s 
apartments, audience chambers, and harem (Rgurc 8), The foundation of an intcrcst^g 
structure on the main street of Sirfeap is characteristic of the partly Greek, partly Indian 
culture of the first century )i.c. This is the so<allcd Shrine of die Doubli-hcidcd Eagle 
(Plate 39 a). It consists of a square base that at one time supported the hemispheikat 
dome of a stupa. The principal fipide is Seed with blocks of the local kaitjur stone (a 
variety of porous sandstone}. It ts ornamented with pilasters of a composite type, and 
between these pilasters are rcliefi of architectural monuments, including a reprcscntetioti 
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ofa Classic^ ptdiTn m tiecl acdicul^p a tomm or Indian gateway, ami a chaitya aicb* On the 
s umm it of the last is a dotiblc-hcaded eaglCk frotri which the ■chrfnp derives i& name. The 
use of the engaged order is, of course^ suggestive of Roman precedent. But the capitah 
themselves are completely non-Classicah ^d even debased in proportion^ 

The only building at Taxila with a plan remotely approximating a Classical shrine is 
the so-cailcd Fire Temple at Jandial+ The plan is that of a peripteral ccmple in mth 
(Figure 9]. OnginaRy, there were four Ionic pillars between tlic dfitae^ behind this, a 
room correspondmg to the celk, and a second apartment corresponding to the inner 
shrine of the Parthenon* The outer drcumference of the temple consisted of rubble 
masonrj' piers spaced at regular intervals in a marmer suggesting the coloimade of a 
Greet temple*^* Actually, the plan corresponds much more closely to the pkns of the fire 
temples of Iran in the Achaemenid and Parthian Periods* That the sanctuary may have 
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Fig. Temple afeJaBtlinl, Taiilas Plan 

been dedicated to Mazdaean worship is suggested by the absence of any kind of imagery 
and by die presence at the hack of the shrine of a platEbim, perhaps originally suppor ting 
a wooden fire-tower* The Ionic columns of the portico are built wnth drums in accord¬ 
ance with the Greek method (Plate 39B), The capitals and bases approximate late Greek 
provincial examples of the order and confirm the dating of die temple in the time of 
Parthian supremacy at Taxib (c* 50 B.C to A*D* 65). 

The principal contriburion of Gandhira to architecture was in the development of 
buildings dedicated to the Buddhist rdigion. We may take as an example the v ihir a at 
Ta^t-i-Bahi, an isolated site not far from Peshawar^ near the supposed location of the 
capital of the Parthian Gondopbares (PUre 40)* The basis of die plan is a scries of con¬ 
nected courts open to the sty, smrounded either by cells for the accommodation of the 
monks or by niches to house the devotional objects of the monastery (figure 10). Larger 
chambers served as assembly halls or refectories- Some of the outdoor emdosura are 
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crowded with stupas of varying sizes^ the gifts of indt^ual donors^ clustered around a 
larger stupa that contained the principal relic of tlic cstahlfshmcnr* The buildings at 
Ta^t-i-BaKi* litc their countarparts at Ta^cik and elsewhere in Gandhara^ are con- 
strucicd of stones of varying sizes arranged in a diaper ^shioiL Certain elementSi like die 
heavy, overhanging cornices of the mdics, are obvious imicanoris of prototypes in 
thatch. Wc must imagine that originally the entire s ur&cc of this stone hibric, together 
with the statuary it housed, was co veted with a heavy layer of lime plaster, ridily poly- 
chromed and gilded^ 
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fig. to. Monastery It TjJehw-Balii; Plin 


The stupa in Gandhira marks the gradual elaboration of die primitive types known at 
Sanebi and Blurhur* This ebboration takes die form of the all-over sculptursd ornamenta¬ 
tion of base, drum, and hemispherical dome* Especially notable is the greater emphasis 
on the supcrsUitctiirc* Not in&ejjuently the Gandhara stupas have an attenuated, tower- 
like appearance, whereby the height of the finial dwarfe the size of the base and dome; 
and it is highly likely that &om such models the earliest pagodas of Cliina were devd- 
oped. As an cacample of this architectural type in Gandhara, the Ali Magid stupa in the 
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Khyber Pass may be taken (Plate 41 ^a). The illnscration shows the monument immedi¬ 
ately after excavation and before its figural decoration was demolished by iconodastic 
Pa than tribesmen. This monument, origuiatly more than forty feet high, is character¬ 
istic of even larger Gandhara stupas in its clcv.idon, consisting of two square has«, a 
drum, probably origiually in two storeys, and surmounted at one time by the usual 
superstructure ofharmiki and tuual of tiered umbrellas. The omamentattoti of rbj' fe^dc 
is the combinatioii ot Indian and Classical elements so universal in every aspect of Gand— 
hara art. Supporting die second storey of the basement are caryatids in the shape of 
crouching yakshas and hons. The principal scheme of decoration consists of a stucco re¬ 
vetment of arcades attached to the facade. These arcades on bases and drums alike consist 
of chairya arches supported on stubby balusters framed in debased Corinthian pilasters. 
The effect recalls the ornamentation of the Biniatiin reliquary, and is ultimately derived 
from the engaged orders of Roman architecture. This architectural ornament is carried 
out entirely in Umc plaster attached to the core of the stupa, which was constructed of 
the usual mixture of boulders and small stones. The sculpture installed in the niches of 
the Ah Masjid stupa comprised a heterogeneous assortment of Buddha and Bodlusatrva 
images - not arranged, apparently, according to any unified iconograpluc scheme, but 
representing only different aspects of the deified Buddlu of the Maliayana feidi. This 
rdic mound is cliaractcristic of Gaudhara in the ckboratencss of its decoration, applied 
now to the stupa, and nor to its surrounding railing. The architect’s interest itj greater 
height is suggested by the repetition of the storeys of the base and drum. 

The most famous stupa in Gandhara, a veritable Buddhist wonder of the world, was 
titc great tower raised by King Kaiiislika in Peshawar, Excavations at the site of Shah- 
ji-ld-pheti have revealed a massive square platform richly decorated with stucco images 
of the Buddlia, and wirli staircases leading to an upper level. According to die description 
of die Chinese pilgrim. Sung Yun, who visited the site rn the sixdi century a.d., the 
superstracture was built of’every kind of wood’ and the monmuent in fhir tpfn storeys 
rose to a height of seven hundred feet; it was dominated by an iron mast supporting 
thirteen gilded copper umbrellas, an element which, through ics attraction of lightning, 
led to dte destruction of the tow'cr.^* One may gain some idea of its original appearance 
from the nuniaturc stupas of tower-like proportions found at Taxila and elsewhere 
(Plate 41 b).'* 

Altliough, as we have already seen, the Ionic order was used in buildings during the 
Parthian period at Tardia, Corinthian is almost universally employed in the stnictoies 
erected during the Ktishan era. The Coriiitliiin capitals of Gandlilra have their nearest 
prototypes in Reman provincial examples in Syria and Palestine, There is notliing organic 
about the arrangement of leaves and helices; en'cn the calyx cups from winch the spiral¬ 
ling ftonds emerge in Classic Corinthian have disappeared. In certain examples (Plate 42 
such an application of acanthus leaves to a form recalling the ancient Indian bracket type 
of capital results in a complete loss of die basket-like shape of dte Corinthun. In many 
examples of Gandhara Corintliim capitals ftgutes ofBuddlias and Bodhisattvas ate intro¬ 
duced into the feliagc, a combination of elements suggestive of the Composite ftirm of 
Roman order. Indeed, the predominance of the Corinthian order, together with an 
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almost total absence of die Doric and Ionic in Gandhira architecuire of the Buddliist 
period, is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the entirely Romaic orighi of the 
whole school 

Sir John Marshall has attempted to cstablidi a chronology for Gandhiraardntcctuie on 
the basis of the types of masomy found in buildings of consecutive strata at Taxiia. The 
buildings of the Parthian Period, like the temple at Jandial prior to the Kudian occupa¬ 
tion in the fii^t century A.D,. have their walls constructed of mbble* a heterogeneous 
mixTure of large and small stones (Plate 19 b). This type was replaced in the earliest 
Buddhist structures by a variety of diaper-patteraed rubble with the interstices filled 
with small stones or snecks (Plate 42 b). In the latest t)"pes of Gandhara buildings at Ta?dla, 
dating from the third century and later, diis method was improved by introduciDg 
courses of predsely cut ashlar masonry altcmatiug viith layers of rubble* None of these 
different types of construction was meant to be seen. They served only as a base or a 
core for an outer decotarion of polychromed stucco. 


NOTES TO CHAptEE 9 


f. live mcrtt fiJtiolis ruler of the Saks Dyirnty 
“was Gondophires or GciidiTphair He is known by 
an inscription at Takhi-i-Eahi datible in a.d. 45^ 
This K>vcici|>n is known in Cliiumn legend ai the 
ruler visited by St Thanui die Apostle on his 
mission to [tadia^ 

z. It is important to note, however, tbxt the era 
of 58 B.C., established by the l^ika rulei A^cs, con- 
tbiued 35 a tnetbod of dmtig by die Kushans and 
thdr successors in the Peshawar region. 

j, A^SJ^AJL +B ff 

4. R. GhirsbmaiL,' Fouillcs de Ee^gram (Afgbaiii- 

sum) \Joumn! Annies i{r 43 — 5 , S9^7^- 

j. Ibid., ^3. 

d- Barb the positiaii ind the policy of the Rns- 
lum in India have a dose parallel tti the histoiy of 
the T"o-pa Tartars who contjocred northern China 
in the fourth ecncijry A.U. Thtae foreiga tnvaden, 
oKduded from rhe naiioiui religioiu of Ghma , be¬ 
come fervent propagandbes of Buddhism, and itiv- 
ported artbms from the "Western Countries* 
(Turkesran) to decorate thdr rcliglouj foitadarions, 

7. In mofiy Ca$c 5 die dosest comparbeois for 
Gmdhira scolpture axe to be found not in Rome 
itself, hut in such centres as PaJmjTO, Andodi, and 
Sclenda, as well as in the Clossical forms in Irmim 
art of the Fardtrin Pedoi 

5. Sir John MardnU, A QjjJe TiixUa (Cd- 
cEitii* 7^-100^, and befow. See alw 

113-116, md 0. ^17, etc. 


9, Following anrimr Ortenud custom, it was the 
practiEc in Indiz to date events m years reckoned 
bom accession of a living mice or from the ficst 
year of a dytiasty. In Gandbata it remains m tttl- 
mswered question wietbier a Saka cm of i jo i.c.or 
a dating fiom the regnal date of Azes k 

CO he applied co the inscribed Gandtilra fragments. 
For many reasons the focmef of these two systems 
is prcforable, because it serves to place some of the 
best Or most classic escamplcs of inscribed sculp wire 
in the great period ofKudian power; that is, before 
the Sasamau invastem of Am. 241. 

ID. See, for example, the Bnddha images from 
Loriyan Tangai (Indiin Museum, CaJeorta) and 
ITwbtiiagar, dated in the jl^th aiul 3S4di years of 
the era of ifon.c.,, or A.D. 16& and 234 (ilitisinUjcd 
in Badihofer, n, Plate 14-i)* Frcsmnably the hnest 
spcdmeiu from Chamdo, Takhc-i-Bitu, and Sahri 
Bahlol also beltmg to this period of dorescence. 
The character of the majonty at these ajtes cone- 
sponds ro die type assigned to the second and third 
cetaturies aj>. hy Sif John Marahall on the basis of 
hu cjocavatiDns at Tasila. 

TT. Forcompiriiotis, sec B. Rowland/Candhira 
and Late Antique Art *, Amurkim J 0 iiinat of Aittutru- 
JtLvi (1943), No. 2, 323^36. 

12. It has been suggested diat die raising of the 
Boddha to divine srami in the Mal^yatia need 
parallels the Roman dcificatinn of die Emperor in 
dw Same way tkii the aspirtLUon to a creed proTnis- 
ing salvatictii may be dimmed m Jacer Buddbism, 
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Roman littxaiore of tbc Impeda] Period, and in. 
Chrutiiiiiry^ 

13. B. Rowland^ 'Gandlilra and Early-ClimtiaiL 
Alt: Buiidhi V 3 ]lhDii‘'^AttfencmJ&itriidfijAr€hat€^ 

xux (1945)* 4 , 445 - 4 i. 

14. Wbaicvcr the ^Sait of tlir SamhUti conquest 
m ihc Kiuliin Dynisty, thm lecmi no reason to 
believe tine die Bnddliiit establkhmcnts of Gand- 
liJra, Or ibe art dti^y jpoiisored^ umc to od end 
with this catastrophe. The catimony of the Chinese 
pilgdinsp Fa Hsicn (f40o} and Hsinn“Kang 
(se%'i:iitli century), infonns m that the morwsteries 
condnned £0 flemrUh for centuries after Shapur'l 
triumpL 

15. The fact that a Chinese or CcntiJ Ajsiati inii- 
tation of chii type of drapery is to be seen in some 
of the figures in the Buddhist temples at Yun 
Kang [A,Oi 4160-04) should make it possible to date 
the flegram piotutj'pc no bier than iti. 400. 

! 6 . Ithas been argued by sorrleambotitiei that die 
repfKfnlafiom of seated figures on tile hido- 
Pardmn or Safca coins of the first ccnttirs^ t (Place 
30) ace rcpmmonoiii of che Buddha, More likely^ 
however^ these are no more than portraits of the 
rulers theinsclveS in a seated posidon. Icono- 
graphrmilvt of course, chenc u a tcmoic precedent 
for the eeaced Buddha type in the repteieiitMions of 
^iva in yoga pose on seals of the Indus Valley 
Pedod, 

17, The etoiest Classical ptnaUcl to our relief it lo 
be found in the silver hoop of the Marengn 
Treasure in Turin, bw since this is a late second^ 
cetttun' denvative &om Auguitan sculpnire, the 
companion illuscratcs a parallel ooc a true 
ducncc. 

iB. The curious variett- of goblets deptettd in oar 
of the carvings in this style corrcipondi to acrtiiiil 
lilver viessch excavated at Ta^a under condltiom 
iuggestifsg a dace as early as ihe Brc centyry a,d. 
(For an illustration of the relief, see B. Rowland^ 'A 
Revised chronology of Gandhara Sculprutt \ The 
An Balktln,xvm (rw 6)^ Rgnrc i s, nnd for the drink- 
ing vessels A.S.LA.R. Plate xnrva, tf.) 

ly. It might be pointed out thai the cornice of scr- 
pentimr dragoiw ai the top of the panel Is almost a 
dttplkaiioa of a band of dccoradon on the Roman 
sarctipbagus trom Melfip dated a^d. 170. 

20. Cf. S. Bea!^ BwldhiU Remds iif the lVe:itern 
iV\yrUi Loud4jft, igo<S. 


II, Itmay be. of coune, as has already been sag- 
gcitcd above (p. -p) that tlie Style ti a mixture of 
the archaic technique of ihc Early Indian Schooll 
combined -^Ith borrowings from Classical sources, 

21. R H. Wikon. Arimni A»fi^ua (London^ 
tS4l).7i- 

3 y Sir John Marshall maintarm that the early 
school of G^ndhlra sculpture came to an end wjdt 
the Saunbn invosinu of Shapnr I, v^hen * Buddhism 
v^^^ deprived of the infincmial support extended to 
it by the early Kmlm Empetorit Jtnd for the next 
140 years liuddibst art in ihu part of India 
ceased virtually to exist," He belftva that only with 
the re-ea^lishment m Gandhlra of the Kidira 
Kushans from Baciiia in the Ute fourth century did 
a new period of ardstic activity begin. This fimi 
dotrynt o *, he telh us^ was charaaerixed endrely 
by w^ork in stuixo. It lecmi ditficuEt, hov»'ever^ to 
ctmceivc of such an artisdc interregnum, not only 
because tome of che mscrihed atone scatnrs appear 
to be datable in the period after the Sasaniao con- 
quest, but also because the later stuaro scnJptmc is 
in so many respects a direct contijiuiiion of the 
earlifii Gandhara tradition. (See Sir Johii Marshall, 

' Greeks and fiakaa in India \ Jewnra/ pf the 
Asklk S^deiy (1947)* 16-1 7 ^ 

24U Apollonius of Tyana. who visited Taxtia in 
A-D. 44^ describes a temple which may well have 
been the edillce at Jandial. "And they saw' a temple, 
they aay% ill frotit of die wall w^hich was not far 
short of 100 feet in sue, niade of porphyryt and 
there was onistnictcd wdthin it a shrine somcwhal 
frtia]l as compiired widi the great of the temple 
which is aIso snnDundcd with columtUi but de- 
serving of notice^' Apollonius goes on to descHbt 
some brunxe tablets engraved vdih the exploits of ^ 
PortH aTid Alexander, adorning the walls of this 
chamber. Actually^ no figuuil sculptufc of any kind 
was tmeovered in the ruins ofrhe Jmdia] temple* a 
fact tmully imerpreted as supporting the theory 
that ir was a Zotoasurian drdkatEon, (See Philo- 
itratus* kTfu AppttimiK ^ J J-) 

35. Beal+ p- dv. 

26. Hm famous bmiding must have exercised a 
powerful inducDce on the development of the Far 
Eaateru pagoda type; sce^ for ocampki such early 
Chinese pagodas as the Bet fa at FmgHJiau hsien 
[Chib li) and die Sung-ynchrcii on Sung-shan 
(Honan) reproduced in Sir^Q* Hisii?ry Eiirly 
Chif\€se IV, ddn.AiicrtWfc (Loudem. i 93 o)i places 
7j Atid los. 
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CHAPTER 10 


ART UNDER THE KUSHANS 
IL MATHURA: THE INDIAN PHASE 


The completely Inc^n art created at Mathura (modem Muttra) on the Jumna River in 
early centunej of the ChrhtUti era, unlike that ofGondliini, did not appear as a sud¬ 
den ombur3t of creative activity mspired by Kusban patronage, ft may be propedv re- ■ 
garded ai an outgrowth of the andent Indian schools: mscripdons and fragments of 
scuipmre tAc the iustory of Mathura as a centre of religious art back to c, zoo h,c ■ a 
number of ^ted frapnenW from the early first century a.d., mostly from Tain monu¬ 
ments. are the stylistic equivalent of some of the more advanced works atBlmhut. The 
gn^t period of J^dmra s florescence coincides with the great century of Kushan nile 
™gns ofK^and bis™cc«so« (t. .44_J4,). ^ j, ^ ^ 

.tmpor^y with «h»„l of GffiJhira, The dty conmued a, :m mporomt niiom . 
ad artsoc m tho Gupa Porioi Th= sodptorod decoration of the rcligioi^cb- 
^rats at Malhuia, fiom ptc-Kmhin dmes through the Gupta Period, was alt cacred 
from the red sandatone quanied at Sikri, oear the Keshan capitd. This is an Keccdinaly 
ugly TOuc, fiequcntly marred by veins of yeUow and white, so that strcalts and spots of 
these hghtet colours dtsCgnte the surikee. For this reason, there ear, be little donk that 
dB whole carved tnrfice was originally covered with a concealing layer of poiychiomy 

^jMej amining d je_jpMn^ of purely r eliaiom ar t, it wil l bcmcftl to consider a 

"XiS'’?.* Sow tl” Gandirara school arrdjhe'nanVe ■ 
- “f ““rues coiisisBjaf portraits of Kanislio. Ida pre- 

.fecssot, Wima Kadphrscs, and a Kurban satrap, Chashtaia, who ruled in SiudJ Gken 
their mtrmateconnertioj^ich the royal pattous of Buddhism in northern IndBrnd drw 
auronomom styhs^tB ehar^rer. these effigies make an inieeesdng starring point for the- 
consrdetatron of the contribution of the school of Mathura. M the portraits were found 

T. rrn” °f»hne«uie dm presumably was errelusively devottd to a royal 

cdt. I. should beemp^dhistofall that, although repmsentations of donors, typihl 

rather than redutB n. character, do occur on Gnrdhira rehefi. these are the sole examples . 

“<* i““ffis>ion. Probably this influence 1, to bcnaced • 
m ffie Knshans Wledge of the Roman peaedee ofetectilg likenesses of the deified 
or the Parthian eornmemoradons of mortal sovereign,. From the stylirtic point 
of Slew, 4 e latter possibility seems more probable. The statue of Wim^Kadphises 
ited m the srxth year of Kanishka's reign (a.„. ,50,, 

on a hon-^one. wearing dre short tunic and heasw ftlr boots so famiUar on the coin- 
po aits of these same Kushan kings [Plate 43). OrJy the breadth of slioulders and 
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fiillnfij^ of die form suggest a contmuatiou of die Indian figure style. The image lias a 
massiveness and crmlity immediately suggestive of firagmentary Iranian portrait-statuesof 
the Parthian Period published by Herzfeld * It might be mentioned, too, that the precise 
carving of the ornamental border of the cloth draped over the throne reveals an almost 
exact copy of the designs of woven si lies from Palmyra - one more indication of the 
close coiimiercial and cultural links between the Knshan Empire and the West. 

The companion statue of Kanishka (Plate 44.} is identified by an inscription cut across 
the bottom of the mantle: *The great King, the King of Kings, His Majesty Kanishka . 
The statue shows the monarch standing rigidly frond, his hands resting on sword and 
mace. The statue is headless, but the resemblance of the whole to the likeness of Kanishka 
on his coins is so close that one could recomtmet the image by adding the massive beard¬ 
ed bead with peaked cap that we invariably see in the coin-ponT.'tics (Plate 30, Figures c 
and ii). Kanishka in this official statue is clad in a stiff mantle and heavy, padded boots of 
a type still found in Gilgit, This costume, so entirely unsuitcnito the heat of Mathura, was 
perhaps assumed for.ccrcmoiual purposes, since it is a dress imported from the homeland 
of the Kushan invaders. No effigy of an Assi-iian king or Roman Caesar gives a stronger 
impression of authority and power than this image of the conqueror from the steppes, au 
effect conveyed by the arrogant pose and th^hicratic. almost idol-like rigidity' of the 
form. The image is rather like a relief disengaged from its background with no suggestion 
of tlireevdimemional cxisteoce. It consists ofliardly more than a stone slab can ed into tlic 
sUhauette of a cloaked figure. The whole cmpliasis is on the eccentric silhouette provided 
by the sharp and angular hnes of the mihtary mande. exaciiy as in the coin-portraits of 
the same ruler. The indication of drapery consists only of crudely incised serpaumc lines 
across the front of the skirt, and the sole suggestion of Indian workmanship might be 
discerned in the careful rendering of the tuabara head of the sovereign’s macc. One is left 
with the feeling diat the priniirive and crude quality of these portrait statues is perhaps 
partly due to the Indian workman’s complete unfamtliarity and lack of sympathy widi 
diis form of art: without die systems of proportion and tradition that detennined his 
operations in carving Buddha images, he could produce only tlie cnidcst ideograph of 1 

^ Tlie sculptors of Madiura undoubtedly deserve credit for creating the earliest, entirely 
Indian representations of the Buddha, Whether tlicse statues axe earlier, or Uter, or 
exactly contemporary with the first Gandhara Buddhas is a question that has been dis¬ 
cussed a great deal but is of litdc real mtercst, except for those detcmimed to establish a 
clrauvinistic priority for the entirely Indian type evolved at Mathura. 

" What was presumably one of the very first images of Buddlia to be carv'ed at Mathura 
is a more than life-sized standing figure found at Sartiath fPlatc 45)- It bears an inscrip¬ 
tion noting its dedication by a certain Friar Bala and a date in the third year of Kanishka. 
I corresponding to cither a.'d. 131 or H?-* Tlie statue represents Sifcyamuni standing 
erect, his feet finniy planted, tlic right hand raised in the gesture of teassurauce, the left 
on the Irip supporting the foldi of his robe. It has been suggested that he is shown as a 
Bodhisamta, ratlicr than Buddha, since the figure is nude to the waist and wears the 
characteristic Indian dhoti. The massive proportions of this and related figures of the 
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s™e type, i& connotation of weight and expansive volume, as wdl as tlie dress, dearly 
link it to the colossal yaksha statues of the Ivtaurya Period. The carving of both flesh and 
drapery is mucli more subtle^ although greatly sitnpMed and still represented by the 
auxhaic tedimqne of itidsed lines, the carving of the drapery suggests dck only texture 
but the existence of the stuff as a voiutiu: separate torn the form it clothes. The subtle 
rounding and intetloddug of the pbnes of the torso contrive to give a suggestion of the 
warmth and firmness of flesh and, as in tltc biarappa torso, a powerful feeling for the 
presence of die inner breath or prana. 

When it came to the carving of the Buddha image. Indian sculptors were no longer 
able to depend on the kind of lan,mg reporting of surrounding nature that gives the early 
Indian sculptures such an extraordinary vitdity; the nature of the subject - the Buddha 
already mneerved of as a transcendant personage, one who had passed bevond Nirvana - 
almost forced a reliance on preconceived ideals of divine beauty and a‘dependence on 
certam superhuman proportions and attributes which would properly assure the image's 
assu^g an appropnately iconic aspect of divine perfection. It is this enforced method 
of visualization that bestows such an awe-inspiring and hieratic character on die repre¬ 
sentations of the Great Teacher, 

" The making of an image of the Buddha involved much more than die mere carving 
ofa hu^n effigy and designation of it as Sakyamuni.%hile Western art sought to make 
an aestlveti^y beaut^ form by portraying human figures which were models of 
phj^iGd jwrfe^on and atlilcoc vigour, Indian arc started widi abstract spiritual concepts 
which had to be translated into physical shape. A proper likeness of die Buddlia had to 
show his achievement of the final yoga .state ofjerenit). and complete mental equili- 
bnuni, and m addition it had to iiicorporatc dl the laksana or thirty-ma major simis 
of superhuman perfection distinguishing die body ofa Buddlia iiom those of ordinLy 
^mortals. As t^ of the universe. Buddha assumes die physical emblems or signs, p^r^ 
haps ongimlJy ot astrological origin, which characteria: the body ofa Mahapurusa or 
Great Bemg :md a Cakravartin or World Ruler. These signs of physical and spirirual per¬ 
fection include the protuberance, or ushnisha, on the skull and the urm or tuft of bir 
between the eyebrows; in addition, the body of Buddha is like that ofa lion the legs 
axe like those of a gazelle, and on die soles of his feet appear two shining wheds with a 
thou^nd spokes. The carving of images on the basis of such descriptions was dmost 

IitcraUy mrtaphoncal, and necessarily imposed certain inevitable abstractions on die 
conception of the fotrn. 


The Indian maker of images had also to reproduce the mudtas or hand gestures that 
very early came to be associated with various actions and events in the career of Sakya 
mum. The ^rth-toudiing mudra came to be identified specifically with die Enhghton- 
m^t; and the totalled wheel-turning gesture stood for the Pint Preaching at Samath 
The most common of all is the rr,s,Jr^, die gesture of reassutanec. This might be 
described as a gesture of blessing. Although in early Buddhist art tlie number of these 
mudras is very limited, the iconography of later esoteric Buddhism enlarged the reper¬ 
tory to u^ludc an enormous number of diese hand positions to designate the mistic 
powers of the counfless members of the Mahayina pantbeom 
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In the rendering of sacred figures ccitain fixed canons of proporiion made their 
appearance at a relarivcly early period. The unit of measurement, which has no reference 
to any actual phydeal anatomy, is an entirely arbitrary one designed to produce an id^ 
than a humanjroportioTi. This modidui.is the tlialam, roughly a palm or the dis¬ 
tance between the top of tlie forehead and the chin, which is divided nine times into the 
total height of the figure. These canons of measurement were specifically designed to en¬ 
sure an appropriately heroic statute for the ceprcscntadoti of ^ divinity. Both the sys¬ 
tem and the result of its use arc comparable to the invention of a subhuman ph^-sical 
anatomy for figures of gods in Egyp t Greece of die Archaic Period. 

The Indian type of seated Buddha may be found in nimicfous early examples from 
Mathuri, such as i spcckncn Katt^s in die Curzon MusiSinti at Muttra ^Platc 4^)- 
The carving is of the same riitlier vigorous, often crude type that dadngu^es the ^oup 
of Friar Bala statues. The treatment of the body in broadly conceived planes, wnfo die 
suggestion of the pneumatic distension through prim, is at once appMcni. The face is 
characterized by its warm, 'friendly' expression- Again, as b the standing itm^, it is 
evident that the sculptor has translated mto stone the various metophop or Usha^; 
he is very careful to represtmr the distinctive T^c-imrb on the hands and 
other mtcrcsting feature of this relief is tliat it appears to be an early example of the 
trinitv m Didian art; the attendants prcsttmably may be identified as Indm and Bralima, 
who later are replaced by Bodliisattvas. It seems Jikdy tl^t b otigm die mmty mo^ 
stems from a literal representation of the Descent from the Tu^ia Heav^ ^th the 
Buddha accompanied by the great gods of the Bt^amc pantbeon; it needed only a 
hieratic isolation of the three figures to produce die first conception of die ti^ty, I 
wiU be noted diat. just as b die standing figures of die second century, so m die s<^^d 
examples, the Buddlia is represented clad only m a dhoti; it u oitiy m the Kidian rehefi. 
apparently under Gandhiran influence, that fiikyamum is depicted with the monastic 
ZL covtning the body; m these the dmpety. conceived as a s^ of smi^-hke ndges or 
m overlapping shmglc-like pleats, is an evident imitation of the classical drapery of the 

N^be^tTidd be more strikmg than the cooti^st of the typical Gandliira and Ma¬ 
thura hcai reproduced b Plates 32 and 47 - Norcould anyt^g more emphatically re¬ 
veal the conmbution of the school of Mathura to In^n Buddbst art. If the of 

the Gmdhara example was disguised by the krohyt.s boreowed from dassic^ ^t, this 
cranial extension is My revealed in the Mathura head as a kind of tiered m^^hcll struc¬ 
ture The Gandhara head is a curious mixture of abstraction and realism: the brosvs and 
eves* arc modelled with the hard dryness of carvbg characteristic of l^te Antique art. 
w^hereas the losver part of the free is sculptured with apparent concern fot th^ realistic 

definiuonofthestnicmre of the mouth and chin, so thattheresultUat once imsk-hte and 

inconsistent The head ofthcBuddlia from Mathuia is. on the contrary, completely con¬ 
sistent m the sculptor's self-imposed abstraction. The bdividual features are mtegrated 
into die essentially spheroidal mass of the head, and no Ibgcring over exactitude of ana¬ 
tomical detail interfere with the primary coticcm for die presentation of the solid 
volume of the whole. No less than m the bodies of Kushan Buddhas is there 1 suggestion 
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of expansive inner force achieved by dtc composition of the head as a collecdon of subtly 
interlocking and swelling planes, from the curve of check and jowl to die related curva¬ 
tures of eyelids and brows. 

In contrast to the cold and often rather vapid expressions of the Gandliua Buddhas, 
the faces of die statue dedicated by Friar Bala and other examples &om the Kushau 
school at Mathura are characterized by an open, radiant expression; the eyes are fully 
open, the checks round and lull, die mouth ample, with lips drawn into a slight smile, 
Tliis smile is probably die earbcit appcanmcc of the only possible device by which the 
Indian sculptor could mdlcatc the inner contentment and repose of the Buddha's nature; 
in later schools, like the Cambodian sculpture of tlie Classic Period, it comes to be a hind 
of mannerism or cUch^. The Indian sculptors employed at Madrura were much more - 
ortFiodox than their Gandharan contemporaries in their representarion of the various 
lakslma; in die Sanuth statue, aldiough the individual curls are not shown, the hair is 
indicated as cut short and forming a sort of cap on die skull; the lion-shaped torso, the 
tapering arms and legs, all correspond to the textual descriptions of the Buddha’s super¬ 
human anatomy. In most Madmii images, like the seated figure from Katri, the 
carvers scrupulously represent the marks of the wheel, trisula, etc., on the pakns and 
soles. The general imprcssioii given by the Samatfa statue - grandiose, weighty, and yet ■ 
characterized by a certain adiledc litheticss - marks the gradual development of the In¬ 
dian ideal of physical beauty that reaches its mature expression in die work of die Giipta 
Period. 

The architecture of Matliura was so thoroughly demolished by the Islamic invaders of 
Northern India tliat it is impossible to select any one building as t^piical of Kushan 
times. Characteristic t^-pcs like the smpa were presumably only an elaboration of carher 
forms: at Madiura the relic mounds were surrounded with the usual railuig, the uprights 
of whidi were generally carved in high rehef with representations of yakshis of a flam- 
boyance and sensuality of expression surpassing anything known in the art of earlier 
periods (Plate 4BA ami 480), In their provocative suggestiveness and frank displav pfthc 
beauties and delights of the feminine amtomy, these reliefs mark the culnuuation of a 
tendency already noted in the carvings at Sanchi and Bharhut. Not only is there a thor¬ 
oughly convincing suggestion of solidity of form, but die articulation of body and limbs 
is adiicved with complete mastery and no suggestion of the mechanistic jpining of in¬ 
dividual parts that characterized the work of the archaic schools. The figures of the fer¬ 
tility spirits are usually represented in attitudes of violent coufTappostf}, with the bodv 
broken as many as three times on its axis. Tliis sinuous and moving type of pose, as well 
as the eloquent and really ilowec-likc gestures of the hands, suggest very stronglv the 
active nni tation by the carvers of the poses and gestures of the Indian dance. The ques¬ 
tion may well be asked: what is the purpose of such frankly sensuous figures on a Budd- 
liist monument? The answer is that possibly they represeiit a pointed reference on the 
exterior of the sacted enclosure to the transitory life of pleasure outside the peace of the 
world of Buddha; again, it may be that, like the mithunas of later Hindu art, they 
represent an allegory of the desirability of tlic soul’s union with tlie divine in the forms 
of these beautiful dry ads that so actively suggest the desirability- of sexual imiom 
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Although a certain number of Buddha images datable in the ^ond and third cen¬ 
turies AJ3^, dearly suggc;st a crude imitatioii of the Romanised drapery of Gondhora, ■ 
there is little indication of any strong Western infliicncc in the art of the southern portions 
of the Kushan realm- In. the early decades of archaeological invesdgatioiis there wore 
found in and around Mathura a numher of similar reliefs all represendng a nude £at man 
being plied with drink by maidens or supported in a complete stato of intoxication 
(Plate 49A.). These were at first idaitifiod as indian represcntatioiis of the story of 
Silenus; it seems much more reasonable lo suppose, however^ tliac they arc intended to - 
portray the Paradise of the Yatsha Kuvera, in which eterml inebriation wms believed to 
be one of the delights of this Buddhist Guardian and Iih entourage- Since it had become 
Xuvem*s function to guard the es tablishments ofBuJdliism, the appropriateness of these 
Dionysian representations of liis kingdom becotnos apparent. 

At least one Kushan pillar relief shows a positive imitation of a type of Classical divin- 
ity, probably for decorative rather tlian religious reasons (Plate 49a), This is the so-called 
Herakles with the Nemean Lion^ in the Indian Museunn Calcutta. Although the theme ^ 
and the Praxitelcan of the body might be borrowed fi:cm. some classical 

source^ die style of die relief is entirely Indian^ disringtiisbed by the same general traits 
of modelling employed in carher examples of figure sculpture* Here the organic redh^ 
cion of the form as a whole is even more marked tlion in such figures as the Indra at Bodh 
Gaya, The body is conceived in thoroughly sculptura! terms, with the subtle curvature 
of the planes of the niuscuiar sniatomy contributing to the wholly Indian tecling of 
fleshly wortnd^ and fullness. 

Sculpture in relief under the Kushans at Mathura is in many respects an outgrowth of 
the styles of the archaic period, although at the same time it is imdoubtedly influoiccd by 
iunovadons from Gandhara, most notably in the inclusion of Buddha in anthropo^ * 
tnorpliii: form^ Bodi in the relation ofjataka stories aud events from the life ofBuddlia 
the sculptors of Madmrii evolved what could be described os a shorthand manner of 
presentation^ in which the various episodes are stripped of oil details of action and setting, 
so tliat the e^^ent is often typified only hy the figure of the Buddha in characteristic pose 
and nmdra. In the example illustrated (Plate 50), the Enlightenment is represented by 
the figure of die master in earth-touching gesture and surrounded by the three daughters 
of Mara, typifying the TemptarioUi The Buddha^s First Preocliing shows the master 
seated with his hand on a symbolical ’wheeL An mteresting iconographieal detiji show^ 
us the Nativity of the Buddha, symbolized by die sun-god in his chariot. In the lower 
register we see four of the seven Buddhas of the Past; and, as a Bodliisattva, Maitreyo, 
the Buddha of the Future/feenerally^ the panels carved at Mathuxi are not conceived 
with that illasionisdc depth of cutting distinguishing the Souchl reliefr; the figures and 
sccung, again suggestive of a Gaudharan device, are isolated against a plain background 
with little or no overlapping, Ir seems more likely tint this method of relief cantdng is a 
continuation of the arcliojc stymie of Bharhut, rather than an influence of Gandhira. reliefr 
in the Augustan style. It will be noted that the diminutive figures of the Buddha portray 
him in the songhati or Buddhist mantle in an evident imitation of the deaped 
Buddha figures of Gandhara. 
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A hitiictto entirely unsuspected pliase of Kushan art was rcvciiled in die course of the 
excavations of the Kiuliaii capital at Begram in Afghanistan, the andent Kapi^, known 
to both Classical writers and Chinese pilgrims. There, in the ruins of the palace of Ka- 
tiislika and his successors, was uncovered a great neasure of Syrian glass, Roman metal 
and stucco sculpture, Chinese lacquer, and, of special interest to us at tliis point, a magni- 
hccut collecrinTi of fragments of Indian ivory toilct-boxcs. All this matcdal was pre¬ 
sumably buried when the Kuslian city was deslro^'ed by Shapur I of Iran in A.D. 241. 
The ivories &om Begram consist of brittle carved plaques that were once attached to the 
w'ooden &amcs of boxes that have long since crumbled to dust. The variety of subjects • 
and treatment is immense, and includes types of andent Near Eastern, Classic, and purely 
hidian origin. Some of tlie largest of the ivory plaques, which ori ginally formed the lids 
of cosmetic boxes, arc among die loveliest relics of Indian art. The technique is one of 
extreme delicacy and soplusticadon. The individual figures and decorative de rails are 
carved with deeply incised contours providing an enveloping line of shadow for the 
forms. The carving is in a kind of rifiei'd sdiiacciata, with the most subtle nuances of 
modelling, conveying a feeling of roundness to the Battened figures. This cxquisitencss of 
definition, is entirely in keeping with the elegant and aiistociatk: concepdon of the 
figures, ^In some of the reliefs, as in the beautiful group of a lady and her handmaid 
(Pbte ji a), traces of colour still remain on the eyebrows, eyes, nose, and mouth. The 
border of this panel is interesting, too. The inner frame consists of a Greet &et; and, - 
outside this, a wider fi:ame encloses a vine meander, in which we may discern repre¬ 
sentations of a bird and a grotesque conibinadon of a human hea d and a horse. The 
outer border consists of a dearly recognizable hcad-and-red pattern. The subject of the 
central panel is a kind of Indiaij_couiiccrpart of the scene of a court lady at her toilet by 
the Chinese painter Ku K'ai-chdi, in the British Museum. How completely these ivory 
carvings belong to the ttadidon of Kushan sculpture at Mathura may be illustrated by a 
comparison of a female attendant fiom one of the larger plaques fiom Begram (Plate 
5 ib) with a yakshi fiom a railing pillar at Mathura (Plate 4811). The pose and accessories - 
are nearly idendea], and only the fuller roundness of d)C rcUef in dte sandstone miiiHen 
makes her appear heavier than the hght and elegant figure of the ivory plaque. Both arc 
representative of an art that had reached the apogee of perfccrion hotli technically and 
in the cvocadon of a gently erotic mood and provocative sensuality tinmatj-lipd any- - 
wlicre in the art of die world. All these figures are almost hteial translations into sculp¬ 
tural form of the descripdons of auspicious signs characterizing the forms of beand^I 
women in die Brilutismhhita, by the sixth-century writer, Varahamihira. 'Broad, plump 
and heavy hips to support the girdle, and navel deep, large and turned to die right, a 
middle with three folds and not hairy; breasts round, dose to each other, equal and hard 
... and neck marked with three lines, bring wealth and joy.' The trihhanga pose of the 
two figures is one found repeated over and over a^in in coujjdcss examples of Indian 
sculpture and painting. In both the ivory panels illustrated die whole conception of the 
figures has somcdiing of the exquisite artificialicy of the ballet. The gesture of the hand 
of the standing figure epitomizes the studied ujttrpretative beauty of the gestures of the 
Indian dance, AE these panels have a Savour of intimate erotic charm without the least 
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vulgarity, wliich prophesies the romasric genre scenes of ihc Rajput miniattircs. They 
illustrate how, w^n occariou demanded, the Indian sculptor, in his great versatihty, 
could suggest form through effective moving contour by relief executed almost enrircly 
in terms of line drawing. 

It is oniv in the accounts of Chinese visitors like Fa Idsien and Hsuan-tsang that we 
can get any idea of die sumptuous splendour of Buddhist architecture in the day^ of 
Kanishka and his successors. As has been already noted, the temples and monasteries of 
Mathuri ivere reduced to such a jumble of destruction by the Islamic invaders diat not a 
single structure remains standing or even suffidendy intact to provide a reconstructioti 
beyond a ground plan. 

We have already discussed the famous tower of KanisJika at Peshawar in die previous 
chapter. Another Buddhist sky'seraper, die foundations of wliieli are linked to the Kuslian 
Dynasty, is the Mahabodhi icmple at Bodh Gaya that replaced a simple hypacthml 
shrine erected by Asob to enclose the bodhi tree, k W'as built to bouse an image of die 
Buddha at his Enlightcntiient. The Mabibodhi temple is a rectangular structure support¬ 
ing a tow'ct in die shape of a truncated pyramid; smaller replicas of diis central mass echo 
its dupe at the four comers of the huilding {Plate j2A). When first constructed, die 
Mahabodhi temple consisted of a base or podium tvrenty feet Iiigh and fifty feet wide 
that served as a support for a single tower rising one hundred and eighty feet above 
ground; the subsidiary turrets, according to most aiuhoridcs, represent a later addition. 
Some idea of its original appearance may be gained from a plaque discovered at Pama;* 
in this one may clearly discern the arclied niche housing the miracle-working statue of 
Buddlia. The inscription in Kharoshthi script of the second century a.p. is another bit • 
of evidence suggesting its foundation in Kusliau times.’ As it stands to-day, the temple 
has been altered by restorations by Burmese Buddliists - the bst in the eighties of the 
ninetccndi century. The arcbitcctural revetment of die facade, as svell as die statuary 
that filled die niches, belongs to the Pala-Sena Period (a.d, 750-1200) of Buddhist his¬ 
tory. bi spite of all these changes, it seems reasonably certain that one of the most striking 
features of its construction, a series of brick arches and vaults in the main sanctuary, must 
have belonged to the origins] fabric (Plate 523).* These arches were constructed of 
bricks joined with mortar. The bricks constituting the voussoirs were laid flatwise and 
made to adhere suffidendy to those bclund to enable the builders to complerc each arch 
or ling without any kind of support or centring- This is a technique that closely re¬ 
sembles the consemetion of die great arch at Ctesipbon, dating from the period of 
Khusrau I; it is just possible that this mediod of vaulting, so completely un-Indiaii, was 
introduced through the Kushan contacts with Sasankn Iran, ft might be noted further 
that the original appearance of the Mahabodhi temple, with a great arched niche rising 
to the full height of the fe^ade, must have been distinedy reminiscent of the iiraju of 
such structures as Ctesiphon and die grotto of Taq-i-Bustan. 

It can be stated in all fairness dut the Kushans or Indo-Scy'thiaiu themselves were not J 
an artistic people: diey had been nomadic in origin, and when they came to India they 
were exhausted by centuries of almost continuous migration across the roof of Asia: if 
they had any arc at all, it may be assumed to have consisced of the metal horse-trappings 
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and hunting gear that are generally the only and necessary fbtm of expression in 
such raccs.^ All the art produced in the regions of India conquered by die Xusham was 
made for them r in Gandhara, by foreign artisans and Indians trained under Near Eastern 
supervision; at Mathura^ by IndLm woiishops that were a coutmuation of the ancient 
native tradition of sculpture and architecture. The chief contribution of die Kushans to 
Indian and Asiatic art history was the patronag)C which made possible the flourishing of 
two of the most nnportant schools of Indian art:^* die Gandh^a schooh with its dc- 
veJopment of the iconDgr:aphy of the Buddha image and the Buddha legend, and the 
Maditira school, that marked the first really Indian development of a mature language of 
form dedicated to religious art. As we sh^ see, these two contiihutions, iconographic 
and stylistic, fuse in the magnificent Renaissance of Gupta art. 


NOT^S TO CHAPTER lO 


I. The cUvinc duxacicr ef Kanidika h suggested 
by the ihoxildcr fiames on hb coins ami hh assoeb- 
doh ’With the fjpirjfs of s 4 iei and ctioon cm the dmm 
of the PahiWiT teJjijliary- 

a. Gmupt at ICirti and Knithcti, near 
have beeii idermfied as donrois. fielongiaig to the 
Eiine period^ ihry are eumcly Indian in style. 

3. E. Henfdd, Aia Tar vm djifn (Berliit, 19^20]* 

Plate 


4 . Another statue of the idmucal type and dedi¬ 
cated by the same Friar Bah was foimd at SravasU 
and li now in the Tnrla^i^ Museum at Calcutta. 


5, Thm aie^ of course, many cxatnplcs qf such 
rrmhics in Gandhati art, and even the reptescuta- 
tiem uf Kanidika between the nai and moon on ha 
casket might be regarded a* a pEimMFe form of rhe 
compoiidciti which ii echoed in the group of three 
freMtmdiug figures qji Ind dui crown die rrK- 


quary. 


6. Caotnarasw'amy, Hiffir/y *,,, Fignre 6z. 

7. Tile Mahlbodlu temple was very widely 
copied not only m India bnx also m Burma arid 
even China in Mhig times. Moit of these replicas 


show the ahriiic ai it appealed afierthe addiiiou of 
the fijur buttrassing nirretsL 

8, Gimninghani argiics^ however, rhar this 
UiaaonA' was an addidon at the time of the Bur- 
nuae raronjtnictkili of ihc ihiitccnih century. {See 
Sir Alexander C imn i ng ham, Ahahshmlhi (Lqmiqa^ 
iBp2)i 85^) Similar cotuimcEicfn may be seen in the 
mins of Burmese temp|i:s ac Pagan and Pfome. 
(See H, Maichal, iJAiciiiimurt €^rttpsric dans Vltidt 
la rExtrAwe-Onenf (Pieh, 1944), Plate iv J 

0+ The ciroiLu: and square pUques fijmimg the 
belct an the pormlt lutus of Kaniihka and Chaah- 
UJia are perhaps ati mdicadon of the contumadoii 
of this Kushan craft in InJii 

10. Alchovgh die invastofi of Shipur I of Iran in 
A.D. 241 brought to an end the first Kiulun dy¬ 
nasty founded by Xanishta in nortb-’we^iicin India^ 
there is no indicarmti that this military d^hailt pro* 
duced any kind of an intcTTcgnutn in the devdop- 
mmt of art in these temturies. Devdopment and 
production went on uiuntcrmptcdly until die 
invasion of the White Hisni in the sUdi century 
la^ the inonaste-tics of Gandh^xa in ndtu. 


too 



CHAPTER 11 


AFGHANISTAN: THE ROAD TO CENTRAL ASIA 

Afghanistan may be described geographically aiid ciilmrally as a Do-nian’s-lmd 
lying berwceii India, Iran, and Central Asia. This land of tjowering ranges of mountains 
and arid wastclinds, populated by peoples of fierce pride and barbarous standards, has 
for generations loomed as a beckoning and mysterious £i Dorado for romantic and dan^ 
geroiis adventure and exploration. Afghanistan came to notice dirough Byron s con- 
tempotaiies and spiritual confreres, the unsung ads^entnrers and soldiers of fortune whose 
romantic wanderlust took them to the court of the Amir before the days of the First 
Afghan War. The savagery of Afghan tribesnajen has been immortalized by Kipling's ex^ 
aggerations in story and verse. Some of the early visitors, like Lieutenant Bumes, in ad¬ 
dition to their geographical exploration, discovered the areliaeological wealth of die 
Kabul Valley in the great hoards of Bactrian coins and occasional fiagmcnti of Gandhita 
sculptures; but, owing to the unfavourable political conditions and intense anti-foreign 
sentiment, no scientific excavation or exploration became possible until a Frencll archaeo¬ 
logical mission was able to secure die rights for excavation in ip22. On the results of the 
work of such distinguished and devoted archaeologists as Alfred Fouchcr and the late 
MM. Hackin and Carl Is based all onr knowledge of art on this thrcsliold of Central 
Asia. 

Although the early reuiains belong to what w'c know as Gandhara art, the develop¬ 
ment of Buddhist art in Afghanistan, rcqtures separate treatment. The region, it is true, 
has always been intimately connected, both geograpliically and politically, widi north¬ 
western India, but its position in relation to Ran and Central Asia luts made it a kind of 
melting-pot and a centre for the diffusion of Indian, Ir anian , and Classical forms an d tech- * 
nlques. It is important to note at the outset that southern Afglianistan, mainly the valley 
of the Kabul River, belongs geograpliically to India; once across the continental divide 
of the Shibar Pass in the Hindu Kush, however, we find ourselves in the watershed of 
the Oxus; this northern region of Afglianistan, in other words, belongs culturally as 
well as geographically to Central Asia. 

Although Afghanistan, in the fourth century B.c. part of the Achaemcnid Empire of 
Darius, was ovetmn by the armies of Alexander and later garrisoned by Greek troops at 
strategic points on the road to India, there is, up to the moment of writing, not the 
shghtest evidence tlsat the Hellenistic successors of Alexandria in Bactria firom the third 
to die first century B.c. ever prtiduced any work of monumental art in the Greek tradi- 7 
tion: artistically the only contribution of the Bactrian rulers remains the magnificent 
coins that first came to die attention of European scholars in the early nineteenth centurv 
(Plate 30). The ty'pes of SuddUiist architecture in A^hanistan are no different foom 
what may be seen in Gandhara proper. In the moirntains near Kabul and along the Kabul 
River by Jelalabad rise tlie mined cores of stupas built in the same shape and of the same 
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mixture of boiildci^ and small stones used at Tasila. Originally, like the buildings exca¬ 
vated at Hadda and the Ali Masjid stupa (Pbte 41 a), they were brilliantly decorated 
with polychtorned stucco- 

Thc earliest site of consequence that has been excavated is the ancient Kushan capital 
/of I^isa, the present hamlet of Begram on the banks of the Ghorband River. Kapisa, 
wbidi over a period of centuries was the northern and summer capital of the Kushan 
rulers, was also a site famous in the annals of Buddhism^ it is described by Idsuan-tsang 
as a flourishing centre of Mahay^ Buddhism, with splendid and imposing stupas and 
sahghitamas.* Nothing could be more appropriate to die tiatiirc of the fiitds at Begrani 
than Hsnan-tsatig’s remark," Mere also are found objects of meichaitdisc from all parts 
The finds in the early Kushan palace included metal statuettes of Greco-Roman (prob¬ 
ably Alexmdrian) type, ornamented stucco disks reminiscent of Pompeiian decoradou, 
and quantities of S)Tian glassware, together with lacquered boxes firom Han China, 
Here was a complete record of the luxurious and mtcmatLonal character of Kushan taste. 
All these finds antedate the Sasanbn sack of a.d. 241. The Buddhist sculpture found at 
Begram and the nearby sites of Paitava and Shotorak is of die usual Gandhara style. 
Most of it probably dates from the third or fourth century: the Buddha images, like the 
one illustrated in Chapter p (Plate 3:3), have the folds of the robe convendonalized in a 
system of raised ridges giving the body the appearance of being caught m a network of 
strings, not unlike die drapery of Palmy ran sculpture of the second and third centuries. 

Near the modem town of Jelalabid are the ruins of Hadda, the ancient Nagatahara. 
Fragments of sculpture from this site made their appearance as early as the nineteenth 
century, but it was not until the French excavations of 1922 that the full significance of 
the remains could be appreciated.^ The sculpture of Haijjid^ difiers firom the Gandfaira * 
products already examined in being made entirely ^TEme plaster or stucco, single 
figures, reliefs, and arcliitecrural decorations in this material being affixed as decoradon 
to the exterior of the itnmmctable stupas and monasteries of the site/ 

There can be litde doubt but that all the stucco sculpture both in Afghanistan and 
nortli-westem India was originally brilliandy coloured. In the coune of excavadons of 
the mined monastery at Teppe Marendjan in Kabul, a number of specimens of lime- 
plaster sculpture was found preserved in a pristine condition. Tlic flesh parts were tin ted 
3 pinkish terra-cotta shade, with lines of deeper ted to indicate the folds of the nrrV Hps, 
nostrils, etc. Brovm irises defined the eyes, which were outlined in blue and brown. 
Tile robes of these Buddhist figures were painticd a deep cinnabar; various colours^ 
including a rich bpis-lazuli blue, were used to pick out the jewelled otnaments and 
head-dress. 

Hsuan-tsang in his description of Ha 44 a says that' the sangharamas arc many but the 
priests arc few; the stupas are desolate and mined’.'* It seems likely that most of the rc- 
tnahis date from the third to the fifth centuries of our era, although additions and repairs 
were, probably, made right up to the time of the disastrous invasion of the Huns in the 
sixth century. 

The leper Cory of sculpture at Ihidda includes an enor^uous variety of cdinJc typ^ _ 

Indian, Iranian, and European - as well as an eq ually great number of stylistic variants 
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ranging from seemingly Helieiiistic to purely Indian techniques. Among die mote 
Classical pieces is a fragment of a figure holding a lapfiil of flowers (Plate 53). As w*as 
pointed out when the relief was first discovered, this is no more nor less than a transfer¬ 
ence to Had^ of the Roman portrait in the Latenm of the Emperor Hadrian's fiivourite 
Andnous as Vertunmus. Not only the t^’pe and the floral attribute, bur also the concep- 
ttoir of the form and modelling appear endreiy Roman to an even greater degree than 
the stone sculpture of Gandhira - perhaps for tire reason that the malleable medium of 
lime plaster afforded die greater fi«dom in the desired realistic expression. The sculp¬ 
ture of Ha^ 4 ® has been made famous chiefly by the comparisons publislied by French 
scholars between certain pieces &om this site and typical beads of the Gothic period. 
Some heads of Brahmin ascetics bear comparison with the 'Beau Diets' of Amiens 
(Plate 54 b). In many cases there is certahily a marked resemblance in the quality of 
spirituality in the features, the same modified realism found in ihirtccntli-oentury Gotliic 
art. This supposed anticipadon of Gothic art in Asia a thousand years before the carving 
of Chartres and Rheims is not so remarkable if wc pause to consider that, just as the art 
of Hadda is ultimately Roman or Hellenistic in origin, %vith a strong suggesdon of the 
Hellenistic emphasis on passionate and pathetic expression, so, too, Godtic sculpture, 
especially the finest examples of the school in the carvings of Rheims and Amiens, are 
unquestionably based ou Classic prototypes. 

There is also a spiritual explanadon (or die dmilariry : the cmodonal, more personal 
type of Buddhism, with its emphasis on salvation, that developed in the early centuries 
of this era came to dctimd an ardsde emphasis on the individual, on individual expres¬ 
sion, in much the same way tliat the mysdeal Chiisdanity of the thirteenth century 
brought into being 1 new and humanized style of artistic expression. 

The stucco head of a devtila in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (Plate 54A), is a par¬ 
ticularly fine example of this type of sculpture. It does not come from Hadda, but from 
one of the countless ruin sites around Peshawar that have been robbed by local treasure- 
hunters for generations.* It should be noted at this point, in order 10 explain the great 
preponderance of stucco heads from both Afghan and north-west Indian sites, that the 
bodies to which these heads were attached were made of mud wtidi only on outer slip of 
lime-plaster dial has long since crumbled to dust. Examining tlie Boston head in detail, 
we find that the upper part of the &ce has apparendy been made with a mould, as Is sug¬ 
gested by the sharpness and dryness of the planes. But the soft, wasy hair and the mouth 
and chin were modelled free-hand widi extraordinary vivacity and freshness, A slight 
asyniQietry in this and other examples adds to the aliveness and piquancy of expression.^ 

The collection of sculpture from Had^ and the later sites at Taxila is, in a sense, a per¬ 
sistence rather than a reappearance of the eclectic repertory of the Hellenistic-Augustan 
^od. In the same way the scores of typical Gandharan masks of Buddha are the per¬ 
petuation of a mote purely Indian hieratic mould. 

In other words, wliile preserving the drily spiritualized formula of early Gandhara art 
for tire Buddha image, sculptors of Tasdla and Hadda in the fifth century, in by 
figures and grotesques, present a living array of types whitii is without do ubt the cud of 
a style that had its beginnings in the early, most Classical phase of Gandhira art. The 
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■vitality of die late sculpture of cortli-westmi tidia is strongly suggestive of the dj-naiuic 
character of Roman provincial ait; die stxalled 'Gothic’ character of the Hadi^ sculp¬ 
ture is £ir from diHicdt to reconcile with Roman provincial art,® since this same quality 
is present in monuments made by the ‘barbarians' on all the fringes of the Roman world 
empire. The 'realism* of Germanic carvings, like the heads in the Ncumagen Memorial, 
for instance, differs from early Roman portraits in its intensity and heightened impres¬ 
sionistic treatment just like the similar heads from Hadda ^ The quabry of pathos and 
dynamic realism diat we note in late Roman, Byzantine, and north-west Indian work of 
the fifth century A-D. is really die modifreation of a tendency already dominant in Hel¬ 
lenistic art, and nor the sudden and simultaneous result of some vague aesthetic force 
asserting itself on all the boundaries of die Rouaan wodd. 

One could say in explanation of the expressiveness of late Gandbara art chat, just as 
nco-Platonism introduced spiritual, even supernatural, lifr: inio the art of the Late An¬ 
tique Period in die Mediterranean world, Buddhism - especially the various Mahavam 
cults emphasizing salvation - may in part have been responsible for the spiritual qualities, 
the ‘ soulin this manifestation of the Late Antique in Asia. 

Again, the persistence of an essentially realistic tradition in sculpture with an cmpliasis 
on the pathetic-dramatic type of HcUcnistic art, side by side with the hieratic cult image, 
is not too difficult to explain in a region whose population, especially die artist popula¬ 
tion. was until die very end of the school in part Western or Eurasia^ in character, Iiav- 
ing the same humanist heritage as the artists of Byzantium/lt was no more strange for 
the dynamic realistic tradition of Hellenistic art to survive with the official and frozen . 
Buddhist cult image than it was for generations of artisa in die Byzantine world to per¬ 
petuate, largely in profane art, the remembered realistic style of Ute Greek art at the 
same time that the forms of Christ and his saints remained frozen and abstract in the 
appropriate golden world of mosaic. In die same way that the survival of a realisric 
dramatic, and coiourbtic rtadition in Byzantine neo-Hellcnisdc art led eventually to the 
humanist art of the Gothic period, so the surviving Hellenistic art of the first century 
AJ>. in nordi-westcra India culminated in the so-called Gothic art of Hadda in the fifth, 

A site important not only for Indian art, but even more for its intimate relationship 
to die art of Iran and Central Asia, is the great monastic establishment at 
dramatically overlooking a fertile valley between the Hindu Emit range and 
Baba m north central Afghanistan. This beautiful and romantic site of former Buddhist 
power lias been described by the Chinese pUgrim HsiUn-tsang, who visited it in die 
sevmth ccnti^. L^end has it foat Genghis Khan put the entire population of Bamiyan 
to the sword. In die nm«eenth century it was visited by many early adventurers in 
Afghani^, Md It was Iiere that die British captives were housed during the First 
Afghan IX^ar. Thcmaii«uri« and temples at Bamiyan are carved entirely from the free 
of the sandstone chffi which for more than a mile b honeycombed with a great series of 
sanctuaries and assembly halls. ° 


Paratheocaliy enclosing diis vast complex are cut two niches, each housing a colossal 
Buddha statue. Atthc rastetn end is the image a hundred and tw^enty fret hinh fPlate 
55 A), which Hsuan-^suttg designated as Safcyanmni. and at the west a cofossus rising to 
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3 hundred and sevent>'-fivie feet (Pktc 55 b), which the pilgrim described simply as a 
* Buddha image These two statues in themselves are extraordinarily interesting to tllus- 
tratc the cosmopolitan nature of Buddhist art at Bimiyan. The smaller statue is simply 
an enontious magniflcarion of a tj'pical Gandliara image wirh its voluminons drapery 
reminiscent of die style prevalent in north-western India in die second and third centuries 
A.D. (Plate 55a). Tlie image atBomiyaii is not completely carved. Only the annatore, a 
rough approximadoti of the body and head, was actually cut from the sandstone diff. 
Over this die features and the folds of the drapery were modelled in mud mixed with 
chopped straw, with a fmol coating of lime plaster to serve as a base for polychroming 
and gilding. Traces of pigment may still be discerned on. the robe and chin. Hsuait-tsang 
mistahenly described this statue as made of metal, probably because at the time of his 
visit it was entirely covered with gold-leaf and metal ornaments. 

About a mile to the west is tlie larger of the two Buddhas (Plate 55H). It is set m a vast 
trefoil niche directly overlooking the miserable mud buildings of the modem bazaar at 
Bamiyan, This colossus is in quire a different stj-le, although ic metliod of construction 
is essentially the same. In this case the individuaJ folds of die Buddhas robe wetc 
modelled on ropes attached to wooden dowels driven into the stone core. Tins technical 
expedient was doubtless intended to reproduce on an enormous scale a hte Gandh^a 
statue in whidi the Buddha's robe is reduced to a series of strings cliughig to the surface 
of the body. It sceins likely that if the smaller of the two colossi is to be dated in the 
third or fourth century A.n., the larger is at least one hundred years later in execution. 

These two statues present us widi the first appearance of die colossal cult image in 
Buddhist art. There arc a number of reasons, both st).'listk: and iconographic, for these 
more dian life-size representations of the Great Teacher, We have, of course, the pre¬ 
cedent of die famous colossi of the Greek world, and, more nearly contempotary, the 
later Roman fashion of erecting colossal images of the deified Cacsois, The purpose of a 
colossal image is two-foldto attract attention and command respect by its gigantic 
dunensiom and, by the same token, to suggest the superhuman nature of die personage 
portrayed. If the giant statues of Constantine were intended to represent that Emperor's 
role as KonnoLTulor, the Bamiyan statues, no less, were meant to indicate die status of the 
Buddlia as MahSptinfss, or as Brahma comprising all worlds within himself'^le icono¬ 
graphy of the paintings decorating the niches of the two colossi at Bamiyan leaves no 
doubt that both were conceptions of ^akyaniuni as Lokattara or Lord of the World, 
The influence of these first colossi of Mahayina Buddhism on die Buddhist art of the 
entire Far East is inestimable: one has only to think of the rock-cut colossi at Yiiti Kang 
and Lung tA&n in Cluna; and even the great bronze Vatrocana dedicated at Nara in 
Japan of the Tempyo Petiod (720-810) is an ultimate descendant of the giants at 
Bamiym, 

The rock-cut archicectural remains at Bamiyan are interesting chiefly for the repro- 
ductiO'n of various domical fbrtns that are iconogiaphically and stylistically derived from 
Greco-Raman and Iranian sources. It may be supposed that all these types pyjtprd in now 
vanished structural buildings in Gandhara. It is likely that these cupolas roofing the 
sanctuaries and assembly halls at Bituiyan were, in addition to their structural frmetion, 
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lymbolical embodiments of die sky.^* In some of the grottoes of BSiniym dtcrc is a re- 
presentadon of arched squlnches making die transition &oni the square of the chamber 
to the dide of the cupola (Figure ii)* This type has its true struccural prototype in the 
four-colomrijed fire temples of the Sasanian Period in Iran. Tliesc sanctuaries arc in a way 
the distant cousins of such European churches as St Gcmiain-dcs-Pi£s- Another type of 
roof that is found in a number of caves at fiamiyan is the lantern roof^ a very simple and 
primitive type of dome diat is pcrlmps the ancestor of all more complicated domical con- 
stmerions. The lantern roof, which is kno%vn in modem wooden constructions literally 
from Armenia to Central Asia, was probably inyented somewhere on the Iranian 
plateau and introduced to both Tyestem Asia and Turkestan. It is a mediod of roofing 
whereby beams arc laid diagonally across the comers of a square and the process is re¬ 
peated in succc^vc tierSt so that finally only a small opening remains at the summit of 
this arrangement in dumnishing squares. 

A literal rock-cut copy of such a structure may be seen in one of the caves to the west 
of the larger Buddha at Bamiyan (Plate 56A}, The whole was probably painted at one 
dme with representations of Buddhist deities. The triangles left over, as cich successive 
smaller square was inscribed in the larger, provided room for sculptural decoration, so 
that the whole arrangement was not only a roof but a kind of luandala or schematized 



Rg, ir. Cave G, Pjau indi Section 


representation of the celestial regions and the mystical Buddhas presiding over them. 
Numerous examples of the lantern roof may be seen in the rock-cuc architecture of 
Central Asia. The form was reproduced in the stone temple ardiitecture of Kashmir that 
in many respects was a prolongation of the ardiitecture of Gandhara. It is finally reduced 
10 a completely flat design and typifying a mandala painted on the ceilings of the Thou* 
sand Buddha Caves at Tunr-huang in China, Cave XI at Baniij^, immediately to the 
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cast of tine one-h.inulrcti-and-scventy-five-'foot Buddha, has a dome composed of an 
ebborate coSering of triangles, diamonds, and hexagons around a central octagon in a 
sbc-pointcd star (Plate 56B), This central space, as welJ as the hexagonal compartments 
and the niches at the base of the cupola, were oiiginalTy Med with seated Buddha 
images, so that this dome, too, was a hind of maii^ala with the Buddhas of ail die direc¬ 
tions of space ckcUtig about the Buddha of the zenith (Figure la). The stylistic arrangc- 
rnent of this ceiling comes direct from the Roman West, where similar coffering may * 
be seen in the Temple of Bacchus at Baalbek and in Roman mosaics.^ 



Fig. 11. Give Xl, Bimiyati: RiceoajmJcdsMi of the Dome 


The surviving hagments of wall-paintings at Barmyan present no less interesting and 
even more complicated prohlems than the remains of sculpture. Three categories or 
styles of painting may be found at this site: one pure Sasanian, one Indian, and a third 
that can only be described as Central Asian in character. The actual tcdiniquc of all is 
essentially the same. The rock walls and vaults of the caves and niches were covered with 
a layer of mud mixed with chopped straw. A final thin layer of lime plaster provided the 
ground for the actual painting in colours largely manufactured out of local earths and 
minerals. The paintings stiU decorating the top of the niche and the soffit of the vault 
above the otic-hundted-and-twenty-foot Buddha arc entirely Sasanian in style. The 
massive figures of donors that alternate with figures of Buddhas on a level with the liead 
of the great statue are the pictorial cquivalcnis of images in ihe Sasanian rock-cut rclicfi 
at Naqsh^i-Rustam and Shapur. The same massive bulk and frozen lifeless dignity that 
characterize the relicfi of the Iranian kings are here tuuislated into paindng. Typically 
Sasanian, too, is die essentially flat, hcraldk patterning of the forms that is particularly 
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Tioticcsbie in ihc enormous decoradon of die Deiling of the niche rcprtJscnting 3 . solar 
diviniu-' in a quadriga (Plate 57). It is a pictorial version of the relief of Snn'a at Bodh 
Gaya (Pbtc igA). Probably wc arc to recognize a teprtsentarion of Mithra as a symbol 
of tlic Buddha s solar character.The centra] figure is dressed in a mantle like that worn 
by Kanishka in his portrait stame at Mathura (Plate 44); round about are figures of the 
dawn goddesses costumed like Pallas Athena, and, in the upper spandrels of the com¬ 
position, divinities of the wind. The whole is an emblem of the sky dome over the head 
of tlie colossus. The colours for all portions of this taisemblc are apphed in flat areas de¬ 
marcated by hard outlines with no hidication of shaftit i g 

The second of the two styles of painting at B^yan may be designated as hidian, since 
it bears a resemblance to the surviviTig examples of wall-pain ting in India proper of tlic 
fifth and sixth centuries a.d. To this c lassib cation belong the Segments of the decotadon 
that once clothed the entire niche and vault of the one-hundr^-and-seventy-fivc-foot 
colossus. In so fir as it is possible to tcU, the whole concept was at one time a unified 
iconograplucal scheme. The side wails of die niche fi:om top to bottom were painted 
with row upon row of figures of seated Buddhas, each b a different and cWactcristic 
mudii Above this, under rhe cusp of the arch, may be seen medalhous with flying divi¬ 
nities scattering jewds and flowers, and finally, on the vault of the niche, a whole pan¬ 
theon of Bodhisatrvas. The significance of the entire sdjcmc was probably not unlike 
that of die man^alas of Mahayana Buddhism in Tibet and Japan; that is, a figuring of 
all die mystic Buddhas and Bodhisatts-as tlut, like constcUatiom, move around the magic 
!uds of the cosmic Buddha Vairocana, Whether or not the actual sculptured Buddha in 
the niche can be identified as Vairocana is problematical. As we have already seen, it ii 
certainly a representation of the Buddha m Iiis transcendental aspect, as he appears tran^ 
figured in such Mahayana texts as the SaJJkarma Ptmdanka and the Ai^amtitsaha sQttas. 

The pabtbgs m this complex have suffered not only fiora exposure, but firom having 
served as target for generations of iconodasdc Aighan marksmen. Among die better 
preserved sections are the medallions at the springing of die vault, in which are repre¬ 
sented flying deities or apsarni (Plate j8). Their jeweUed head-dresses and striped muslin 
skirts bear a dose resemblance to details of costumes in the cave-paintings at AjantI 
(PLte 90). The supple bodies depicted in positions of easy, even flowing movement 
have no relation to die frozen effigies of the Sasanim style at Bamjyan. The actual canon 
of proportions and die metaphorical composition of die forms again suggest parallels 
with the pjintmg? of Gupta India- 

Examining a single figure of one of the Bodhisattvas painted on tlje vault, wc may 
discern even further points of resemblance (Plate 59). Not only do we find the same 
sensuous fullness of bodily form and the same languorous, almost somnolent relaxation 
that characterize certain figures at Ajanta, bur also we may note the employment of the 
same kind of abstract shading that is so notable a feature of the painting of Gupta India. 
In the case of the Bamiyan example this chiaroscuro coosists in a thickening of the 
outlines of the features and the parts of fee body with 3 d«p orange pigment which 
althoughohvioudy not recording any possible effect of lighting, gives a feding of plastic^ 
ity and roundness to the form. Both ftom the point of view of drawing and the handling 
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of the arbitrary diiarosciiro the Damiym pamtiugs strike us as oiucb more liarsb and 
tonventionaliacd than anything found in India proper^ This quality is^ of course, the 
result of that simpliticadoiL whicli always takes place widi a ctanspbnting of a highly 
sophisticated and completely developed style of art to a provincia] setting. The 
difference between Ajanra and Bamiyan is like the style of Simone Martini in Italy " 
compared to die work of liis followers in the Fahis iks Papes at AvignoiL 

The completely Indian female figure (Plate 63 a) standing beside one of die Bodhmt- 
tvas of the vault is probably a shahi or female counterpart of the divinity- a certain indi¬ 
cation of the influence of Hindu concepts in late Buddliistart. The figure is end rely nude, 
except for earrings and bangles. The elegance of gesenre reminds us of the Bcgram 
ivoneSj and the shading is of the same arbitrary type described above* As we shall find 
presently, this provincial Indian style at Baiuiyln spread to the Buddhist centres of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and examples of it may be found even in the earliest wall-pahiiings at the 
Chinese Buddhist monastery at Tun-huang.*^ This style in cannot be described 

as purely Indian because ccttairi details^ such as die foliate moti& of die Bodiiisatcva^s 
throne, are ultimaccly of Candhara origin, and the flying ribbons of the head-dress arc * 
definitely Sasanian. 

Although, as we have just seen in the analysis of tlic paintings in the niche of the Great 
Buddlia, all the styles at Bamiym are hybrid in rhar arter, it possible to find yet a third 
rmnneti which from its resemblance to paintings at Kiril and other sites in Turkestan 
may be described as pure Cmtral Asian, Wc may take as an example the Bodliiaattva 
painted over the head of a now ruined Buddha stamc in the principal cave of Group E 
(Plate 6oa). The figure of the Bodhisattva, like the Paiitokraior of Uomrmcsquc art, is 
represented seared on a rainbow. On cither side rise slender colonnettes with extremely 
conventionalized Corinthian capitals. The space behind the figure is filled with heraldic¬ 
ally drawn lotus buds falling from the sky. In tliis particular style at B^iiyan tlitrc is a 
mixture of elements drawn from many soucceSi botli. Western and Indian, that results in » 
the formation of a realty original manner, in much the same way that a coalescence of 
Classical and Oriental forms produced the style of Byzandum in the First Golden Age* 

Analysing tlxe elements of this Central Asian style one by one, we note first of all that 
the drapery of the figure, especially die drawing of the flying scarves, bears a marked re¬ 
semblance to the nco-Artic drapery of the Gandhara Bodhisattvas. There arc slight sug- 
gesdons of the arbitrary shading of the Indian tradidon. The completely frontal, static, 
and rather frozen quality of the concqjrion is immediately roninbeent of the completely 
Sasonion paintings in the niche of the one-himdred-arid-twcnty-foot Buddha* The colour 
scheme is dominated by the kpis-iazuU blue of tlie robe and the background* This beau- 
riful ultramarine presumably come from the fiunoiis mines at Badakshon that also sup¬ 
plied the Roman market with this precious mincroL The most notable stylistic feature 0 f 
the p ain ring ii thc definition of both contour and form by hard, wiry lines of even diick-^ 
ness* It is the combinsdon of line draw'ing and areas oi flat, brilliant colour that gives thc 
composidon such a heraldic appearance and most closely relates it to thc painting of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, notably the pointings of Kizil* Thc same combinarion of line and brilliant tone 
with no interest in thc definirion of plastic form imparts an cxtraorJinaiily ghostly char- 
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acter to the figure of die Bodiilsattva, and is the prototype for mudi of T^ang Buddhist 
palndng and die funom cyde of paintings at Horyuji in Nara. 

Although the surviving paintings at Bamiyan are perhaps the most fkmous and best 
preserved, they arc ty no means the only examples of painting in Afghanistan from the 
second to the seventh centuries A.n. In an isolated monastery at Fondukistan in the Glior- 
band Valley were found decorations of an almost completely Sasanian style. These, like 
the fragments of sculpture found at the same site, probably belong to the very kst period 
of Buddhism in A^lianistan, approximately the seventh century A,ii. At this time large 
portiom of die northern and central sections of Afghanistan were ruled by Hunnish or 
Hcphthalitc vassals of the Sasanian Dynasty in Irand® The illustration of a tcm-cotta 
figure of a Bodhisattva from Fondukistan (Pbte 6i) serves to show to what a remark¬ 
able degree a completely Indian style lias at the last replaced the earlier reliance on Ciossi- , 
cal and Iranian prototypes. This image is in a way a sculptural counterpart of die Indian 
forms in the paincings at Bamiyan. The perfect realization of this entirely rdaxed and 
warmly voluptuous body, sunk in sensuous reverie, is as exquisite as anything to be 
found in the art of Gupta India. The modelling, in its definition of softness of fiesh and 
precision of ornament, is only ti je fmal and entirely typical accomplishment of a tradition 
going back to the beginnings of Indian ait, 

A fragmentary Buddha from this same site is of interest both stylhrically and icono- 
graphically {Plate 6 za). As will become dear when we turn to the analysis of Gupta 
sculpture in a later chapter, this figure is in several respects a reflexion of this great Indian 
style. The head is a plastic compromise between the dry, mask-like treatment of Gand- 
liara and the fullness of Kushan Buddhas, and, as in innumerable fiftb-century Indian 
Buddlias, the liair is represented by snaibsheU curls. The robe, mdicated by grooves 
incised before the clay was baked, is still in the Gandhara style, but the bodily form is con¬ 
ceived with a suggestion of mass that is entirely Indian. What is of peculiar iconographi- 
cal interest is the three-poiuted, jewd-srudded chasuble that the Buddha wears over tlic 
monastic garment. This attribute, as well as the heavy earrings - socmingly inappropriate 
for one who had renounced worldly riches - are a symbolical device to indicate that this 
is the Buddlia in his transcendent, glorified form, the apotheosis in winch he reveals hfrn- 
sclf to the host of Bodhisattvas. It is quite possible that originally Hinayana statues of 
the monastic Buddha were transformed bto Mahlyana icons of the transfigured Sakya- 
m uni by being 'dressed up’ in actual jewels and garments which in time came to be 
represented in statues like the one from Fondt4ktst3n. The so-called' bejewelled Buddha’ 
is seen in many statues of the last phase of Mahayana Buddhism in India and in the art 
of regions like Tibet, Nepal, and Indonesia which were directly mfiuenced by the 
Buddiiism of Bengal from the eighth to the late twelfth century. 
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T, Beal^ 5S C 

2. Bed, T, 54- 

The aiimviug finds ham Had^ arc cqaaHy 
divided between lie Mtis^ Gtiimctin Pain aftd dur 
Mus^c de Kibiil at Dar-iil-AmML Before proper 
protective mc^ntes could be taken# vast ^jnantitics 
of excavaicd jculpturc were mthlc^y dcsctoyed by 
the konoclastic Moslem popoktion of Jclilibsd 
indeed by the hoidlc Mtilhiis. 

4, Sniocn had been employed for accbiEoctiwal 
omament as early as the foe ccnniry AJ>.. but il 
was notutidJ about the third ttniuiy that it largely 
replaced stone as a niediiim- 

5. Beal 1* 91^ 

6 , This piece bdemgs to a group of tcnlptiire 
orighailly advertised w having been cjccavaled m 
Tash Kurgan in Centnd Asia. Actually^ this cldin 
is a complete kbneation intended to lend greater 
interest and importance to obfcccs acquired in the 
market at Peshawar. 

7. This asymmerry may be due to the £tct that 
the bead was originally part of a odiefi so dbw one 
lide was dactened againsc the back wall of the coiUr- 
position, 

8 . One writerr SUvio Fmi {UArtf rflpttiwe JuJ 
Ddnj/ira (Milan, 193j)i JQS* n- i), denzribcs the 
inilptam of Hadda as stylkckally iiimied between 
archau: Greek and the Komanesque of Toulouse^ 

9, G. Rodenwaldt, Dk Kmst det An^ikt (Pre- 
pytMen Kunstg^hiAtt, in), Beilin* 1917, 652-5. 

iOh Beal 1. 31: * In golden iuies sparkle on every 
side, and its prcdoits orpamaiis dazzle the nyics by 
their brigbtnosi.* 

ri. idm. 

11. We have already seen how the an an- 
dent Near Biscein lymbol of the sky covering the 
earth, was incorporate into the symbolism of the 
snip (see the <lc£nidve afridc on the donan by 
A. C. Soper# ‘"The Dome of Heaven" in Asll\ 
The Art BnUrtitt, Dec, 19471 ^7 ff-)- 


13. T. Wlcgani Biiltefe, n, Plate 45« and Kail 
Lclmmim, ^The Dome of Heaven \ The j 4 rf Bu J/f- 
t'm, Tsvit, Maxrhp 19451 Kgtire 9. Not &f from 
Bamiyan b the ViElcy of Kakrak* whae a number 
of doincd rcNck-eiit chapls were bveitigattd by the 
french Ardiacotogiol Mission, The cnplas con- 
tained pamtmgi of BiidJhas in contiguous drcles 
aiDtmd a trial Buddha. These painted mandalas 
aic presumably 1 later development fiom the arebi- 
tccniral schemes at Blrm^ln. 

I4k Other pintfngs of an entirely Sasanian char¬ 
acter are to be found m the vestibule of Group Dp 
a campljciK immedLatcly ai^oimilLg the stmller colo(y- 
sua. Thete die entire ceiling was painicd with a 
decoranon of medallions, exactly irniKuilig designs 
fiom Sasmian EeKdlcs lilrs boars* beads and birds 
bolding necklaces in their beaks. Qlustiatcd in Ji 
Hackin and J. Carl, Newr^Uej A BairsiySn 

(Paris, 1:933)# Pket I. 

15. The catheSC wilptnre and paintbg tn the 
Thousand Buddha Caves (Gb'ien Fo-cting) at Tunr 
huatig on rhe north-w’citerti border of Chma is in 
reality ottly an oasrwaid extenrion of the styles of 
TuikcitajL. No ptihliearion of this she exfo| be^ 
yond a collection of illnstradans published by Paul 
PclHot {La Gnrttcs i Tm^t-HauoR^, Paiii, 
1914 C), The carli^ caves were dediciled in 
|66. At lease one dit^ inscription of the year 538 
in Cave ilON serve) to dale the of the wall- 
painrings closest to the murals at Bami)'™ and Kizil 
in TurkcstaiL Coloured photographs of (he tish- 
centmy paindngs at Tuor^inang nevcil that (he 
same colour scheme with a ptedominanee of lapis- 
k;»a 1] \ blue maljirbS tg gneeHr employed at Rinl, 
was followed by Ceotial Asian amici at Tnrt- 
huang. 

16, Most likely datable w thb period ii the enor¬ 
mous nuned wall-pamimg of an aithroned king at 
DukhtarH-Noshirwan rhar is in every way the pic¬ 
torial equivalent of the rock-cut rHmnriak of 
the Sasanian kingi in Iran proper, Qlmtrated 
in J. Kackin, A jod Y. Gtsdard, La Anti^Uir 
EftwidStiques de BSmiy^ (PiM# 19^8)# Figure 25, 
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CHAPTER 12 


BUDDHIST ART IN TURKESTAN 

For OUT purpcse of indicarittg the spread of Indim art beyond the actual geofraphical 
boundary of the Indian peninsula, the history of art in Central Asia can be said to begin 
witlt the introduction of Buddhism to this region in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. By Central Asia we mean the territory extending to the north and cast of the Hindu 
Kush and Pamir mountain eastsvard to the Gobi Desert. It is a plain without out¬ 

let, bounded on the north by the T'ien Shan range, by the Pamirs on the west, and by 
the Altai and Kucn-lun mountains of Tibet to the south. Eastward lies China. In such a 
region life was sustained on a chain of oases girdling the desert basin or along the courses 
of livers like the Tarim. Tliroughout the period in which we are interested - roughly the 
first miUenniurn of our era. - a northern and southern trade route skirted the edges of the 
Taklamakan Desert, The two routes join at Kashgar, and at this point cast of the Pamirs 
was the ‘ Stone Tower’ {Litkims Fyrgos) mentioned by Ptolemy as the meeting-place for 
silent barter between traders from the two ends of the world,^ It was along ihcse arteries . 
that die Buddhist kingdoms separating India and China sprang up at the isolated oases on 
the fringe of the desert. They provided both a barrier and a link between the two poles 
of the Buddhist world. 

As early as the first century a.d. these tjetritories were disputed by the Kushans and the 
armies of Han China. Kanishka is bebeved to have extended his conquests as far cast as 
Khotan. For the next four or five hundred years the oases along the highway linking the 
western world with China were dominated by a number of semi-independent kingdotiu, 
tributary in some measure to either India or China. We can get a remarkably clear idea of 
the importance of Central Asia for Buddhism and its art tom the accounts of the pilgrims, 
Hsien and Hsuan’-tsang, who travelled over Turkestan in the fifdi and seventh cen¬ 
turies A-O. Their dcscriprions of the courts of Kucha and Khotin arc hardly less enthusi¬ 
astic rhan their admiration for the great sites of Buddhism in India proper. 

The extraordinary riches of Buddhist art in Central Asia were revealed by many 
archaeological expedidons in the first decades of the twentieth century. A number of 
German expeditions headed by Albert von Le Cog brought to light the wall-paintings at 
Kixii and Turfan. The most arduous and scholarly exploradon of sites along diose north¬ 
ern and southern trade routes was conducted by Sir Aurel Stein over a period of nearly 
three decades. Other expeditions sponsored by the Japanese under Count Otani and the 
Imperial Russian Government under Baron Oldenburg added further to our knowledge 
of this once flourishing centre of Buddhist civflmtion. 

The art of Central Asia divides itself into two main parts: one, centred around Kara- 
Shahr and Kizil, at the westem end of the trade route, the other farther cast, located in the 
Turfm oasis. The paintings and sculptures of the former sites were for the most part 
decorations of Hinay^ Buddhist estabhshinents, and should be dated no later than die 
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sixrh century A.D. The work at TurGn* some of which dates &om as late as the ninth 
century a j>., is really a provincial form of Chinese art of the T*ang Period^ with only a 
remote connexion with Indian prototypes. It will be possible to give only a sampling 
of this enormous amount of material. 

In Central Asia, as at Bamiy^ which is in itself in the vrestemniost reaches of Tur¬ 
kestan, we are confronted %vith a great variety' of styles in sculpture and painting, many 
of them exisring contemporaneously, and likewise testifying to die cosmopolitan or 
international character of Central Asian d^ilmtion* What arc probably the earliest re¬ 
mains of Buddhist art in Central Asia were discovered by Sir Aurcl Stein at the oasis of 
Miran on the southern trade route about three hundred miles to the west of Tun-htiang, 
In the mins of a circular edifice en dosing a stupa there w'as brought to light a consid er¬ 
able collection of stucco sculpture and wall-pain tings that arc the easternmost extension 
of the Gandhara style.^ 

The paintings at which at one rime completely covered the interior walk of the 

circular sanctuary^ consisted of a frieze of Jitaka scenes and a dado painted with busts of 
winged divinities and crotes suppottitig a garland. These painrings bear die signature of 
a certain Tita or Titus, who was presumably a jonmeyman painter from the mtem pro¬ 
vinces of the Roman Empire. The Jataka scenes arc a translation into pictorial terms of 
the same subjects as treated in Qandhara rehef sculpture. The decoration of the dado with 
die winged busts and planetary diviniries framed in the ssvags of a garland (Plate 6oij) 
has its equivalent in Gandhara sculpture, most notably on the famous reliquary of King 
Kanishka. The origins of this motif are, of course, to be sought in the carving of the 
sarcophagi of die Late-Roman and Eaxly-Chrisrian worlds. As in the case of Gandbira 
sculpture^ so in the case of dus cycle of Gaudhara painringp the stylistic origjns may 
be found in the painting of the Eastern Roman Empire^ w 4 iere the Classical style under¬ 
went a considerable convcnrionalizarion m the liands of Oriental craftsmen«The heads of 
the angek at Miran^ with their enormous ghostly eyes and a suggestion of plasticity 
through the thickening of die contours, are immediately reminiscent of the grave-por-^ 
traits of Roman Eg>^pt. There arc oti comparable cycles of waU-paintings in India proper 
or Afghanistan, but the diird-ccutury Roman mosaics ai Shipur in Iran may serve as dvc 
nearest stylistic prototype from both the geographical and chionologicaJ points of view. 
Both may be dated in the hic third cenrury a,d. 

Tlic sculpture and paintings dkeovertd by Sir Aurel Stein in the ruins of the oases of 
- Khotin and at Kar a-Shahr, between Kizil and Turfan, reveal the same mixture of Cl assical 
and Indian styles as Tve have already encountered at Bamiym. The description of dm 
kingdom by the seventh-century^ pilgrim Hsiim-tsang leaves us with the impression of 
a very cosmopolitan culture dividing its religious affilktiom between Buddlrism and 
Mazdaeism. It was from this Indcnlranian principality that the culture of silkwonm was 
introduced to Byzantium in a.o. 552. The principal sculptural remains found at Xhotan 
were the lime-plaster rclicjk decorating the Rawak vihira excavated by Sir Amel Stein 
in 1904.^ This decoradonp wrhicli consisted in Buddha and Bodhisattva figures applied in 
high relief to the base of the walls^ recalls the decoration of the monastic buildings 
at Ha<^^a and Taxila. The same style k shown in our illustration from Kara-Shahr 
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(Plate <530). The teduiiijue of figures moulddl in mud an J then covered with a layer of 
lime plaster ii essentially idemical. The style of the figures, with die drapery represented 
cither by incised lints or strtng-Uke folds, corresponds to the late Gandhara sculpture of 
the third and fourth centuiies a.d, as we have seen it in stone sculpture and In the colossi 
at Baciiyan, A number of fiagments showing a Buddha standing in a lialo filled with 
miniature Buddhas reveal the beginnings of the Mahayana concept of Vairocana and his 
countless emanations, 

A lso in the Khoan oasis arc the ruins of Dandiin Uiliq, where wall-paintings of quite 
another character were discovered. The chamiing detail of a water sprite or river god¬ 
dess reveals an eastward eKtension of the provincial style of fnHian painting observed in 
the niche of the Great Buddlu of Bamiyan (Plate rijA and 0). 

Although perliaps originally rdnforccd with shading, the drawing of the figure is so 
sure that the linear outline alone suggests the form and fullness of die body and a per¬ 
fectly ardcuiated suggestion of movement. One is tempted to think of this as the work 
of an Indian crafain.m, since, unlike the examples of a more typical Central Asian style 
which we shall find at Kizil, this painting reveals a sophistication of draughtsmanship and 
an elegant alivcness of pose that are unmistakably Indian, related to the Bcgram ivories 
and the Gupta wall-painriugs at AJanta. It has nothing to do tvith those odd provincial 
mixtures of Classical, Iranian, and indian styles that we have seen at Bamiyan and shall 
find again in Turkestan. 

The terra-cotta reliefs fiom Tumshuq in the Musee Guimet are closely related to the 
late Afghan sculptural srj’Ie of Fondukistan, and arc marked hy tlie same fusion of Indian 
and Late Antique elements (Plate 64), The deeply recessed box in which the large figure 
group is set reminds us of the more illuslonisdc style of Gandh^a relief. The drapery is a 
simplification of the Gandliara Classical type with a continuatioti of the characteristic 
nco-Attic Swallow-tail' scarves already seen in the Gaudlilra Bodhisattvas and the paint¬ 
ing of Cave E at Bamiyiti. The individual figures have the softness, the rclaxixl ease 
and grace, that typify the Bodhisatrva fiom Fondukistan [Plate 6 t). The resemblance to 
this figure extends to sucli niinutiac as the head-dress and type of jew'eUery. The faces of 
the Tumshuq images have a dry, mask-like vapidity, with an endlessly repeated sruifing 
mouth that unmistahably reveals the use of moulds for these portions of the figures.* 
The rclicfi from Tumshuq were originally enframed in a wide border enclosing a vine 
meander pattern of an ultimately Late Antique type. This is another instance of a trans- 
fertnee to Central Asia &om Gandhara of a motif universally employed in Roman archi¬ 
tectural decoration. This last phase of the Gandhara style cotitimi^ eastward to such sites 
as Kizil, and ultimarely finds its way to the earliest centres of Chinese Buddhist sculpture 
at Tmihiiuang and Yiin Kang, 

Of all the Buddhist kingdoms of Turkestan, by far the richest and most fcmoui was 
Kucha, on die northern trade route. This principality, which mamtained its independ¬ 
ence until it was overrun by China in the seventh century, was famed at once for the 
beauty of its courtesans and the learning of its monastic cstahlishmcnts. Some idea of die 
tnaterial and spiritual wealth of the Kucha iTsited fay Hsuan-tsang can be gained from 
the magnificent wall-pamtings at the site of Kml discovered by von Le Coq.* like 
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the site of Kizii comprised a vast sericiS of saDctimries and assembly halls hol¬ 
lowed out of die loess cliffs. The later designation of Ming Oi, meaning "thousand 
cavcs\ testifies to die vast number of cave temples honeycombing the mountain-side. 
Outside scattered pieces of stucco sculpruxe* the most interestmg remains at Kkd con¬ 
sisted of the acres of wall-paintings covering the interior of its coundess actuaries. As at 
Bamiy^, a number of distinct styles are represented, and there is no positive indication 
that they should be divided into a strict chronological sequence. It is just as liJcjely that 
they were ail executed more or less contemporaiieousiy by craftsmen of varying stylistic 
bacbgTOunds. 

The earliest of the styles may best be studied in the decorations, datable by m mscrip- 
tion of the early sixth century, in the Cave of the Painter. Ttiis is essentially a provincial 
Indian manner of pdnting. The svelte and languorous forms in the panel from the Cave 
of the Painter (Plate 65 a) emanate die same sensuous warmth and grace that we find in 
the more truly Indian wall-painting;s, such a$ the tnedailions in the niche of the oiic- 
bmidred-^and-sevcntj^-five-foct Buddha at Bimiyin. The heavy, plastic shadingp charac¬ 
teristic of Indian painting, is largely absent in this technique, and the colour scheme, 
limited to dark reds and browns and malachite green, lacks the richness and tonal range 
of the femous Indian murals at Ajanta, but closely approximates to the colours of tlie 
Bamiyan paintings. 

A second Indian manner - or a variant of the fijst - which we liave already seen ex¬ 
emplified in the BodJusattvas painted on die vault above the oiie-bundred-and-sevcnty- 
five-foot Buddha at Bamiyiti* is to be seen in numerous examples of paintings firom 
Kizitt such as the spedmen from the Treasure Cave in Plate 6jc^ The dancing figure in 
our detail presents the closest possible compaiisou with the fakti at Bamiyan (Plate 
63 a). It is characterized by the use of an arbitrary scheme of chiarosenrop whereby the 
contours of the figures and the interior drawing of die flesh par(3 arc heavily temforced 
by broad lines of orange pigment. In some figures at Kbdl the result looks like a schema 
atic reduction to abstract terms of the heavily muscled anatomy of classical paindngs of , 
Heraklcs (Plate 65B). This second Central Asian style has been defined by the German 
scholars as Indo-iranian.^ This phase of Turkestan pointing is disringuished by its strident 
brilliance of colouring i malachite green, orange* and lapis-lazuli blue arc the dominating 
hues in this completely non-realistic palette (Pkte 66 a)* Strangely inaiticulatcd figures 
have their faces and bodies outlined with thick bands of orange shadow that confer a 
certain plastidfy on these imnnikin-like forms without in any sense recording actual 
effects of illumination in the dark figure in our illustration diis shading is reinforced by 
white higlilights. Whereas this technique is presumably Indian in origin, die round, 
placid fiiceSt the types of head-dresses and jeweU are reflexions of the art of Iran in the 
Sasanian Period. An abstract flatness characterizes the treatmenc of the costumes^ in 
w'hkh the patujm of die stuff is tepresmted without consideration for cither the fore¬ 
shortening of the folds or the form of die body beneath (Plate 6511)- Frequently, as in due 
example illustrated (Plate 66 a)p the figures appear as though scanding on tiptoe or Icvi-^ 
tated in the air. This is the result of the ground having become completely merged with 
the background, the same abandonment of spadal organization hi favour of a eomplctcly 
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spaceless and decorative convenrionalizadon of £.guics and setting that may be compared 
with the Byzandne mosaics of Saint Dcmecdiis in Saloniki. The strange combinadon of 
plasdc and pattemized elements in die figures themselves reminds us of the hieradc 
forms of fi^rzandne mosaics of the First Golden Age, in which the heads, set on sub¬ 
stanceless bodies, retain something of the solidly realistic qualides of Romau ait. 

The Central Asian style that has just been described is represented at Bamiyan by the 
Bodhisattva in Group £, An even closer srylisdc approximation to the Bamlyin example 
may be seen in a variant of the hido-Iranian style in this example &oni Kizii, in which 
the outlines of die figure at the left arc replaced by lines of an even thichness and iron- 
hard quality'J 

It is wordiy of note that paintings in both the provincial Indian and Indo-Iraulan tech¬ 
niques may be found among the sixth-century wall-paintings at T im-huang in western¬ 
most China. In some of die Jataka scenes painted at Rizil the wall is divided into many 
interlocking chevron shapes; each one of these convcndonalized mountain sUhauettes 
firatnes an isolated figure or episode. This abstraction of what is essendally a landscape 
background may be seen in a further state of development in sonic of the earliest wall- 
paintings at Tun-huang. The site of Kizii also yielded a collection of highly polychrom¬ 
atic sculpture, obviously derived from the art of G^tidMia. The perpetuation of this 
Romanized Indian manner until such a late date is probably to be explained by the use of 
moulds. The architecture of the cavc-tcraplcs at KiriT is very simple, and cannot b any 
way be compared in scale to the grandeur of the grotto-temples of India, although cer¬ 
tainly the idea of making such rock-cut sanctuaries is of Indian origin, most likely in 
imitation of die caves at Bamiyan. The most common type of temple at Kizii is cithet 
square or rectangular in plan, usually with a small stupa in the centre of the chamber. In 
a slightly more elaborate type a porch or vestibule precedes the sanctuary, an arrange¬ 
ment also found at Bamiyan. Occasionally tlic shrine is in the form of a single, long, 
narrow chamber with a barrel vault cut out of the rock. The so-called lantern roof, al¬ 
ready seen at Bamiyan, is also found at Kizii, and from there found its way to die Thou¬ 
sand Buddha Caves at Tun-huang. 

The paindngs fi:om the eighth to the tenth century, recovered from Bezeklik m the 
Turfln oasis m north-castem Turkestan, arc almost completely Chinese in style (Plate 
6 < 5 b). During these eenturics this territory was under the rule of the Uighiirs, a strong 
Turkish tribe, whose civilization was largely Western b character. It is evident from 
both the types and costumes represented in the paintings of Turfan diat this Turkish 
culture with many elements of Western and Iranian origin was gready influenced by its . 
contact vridi die Chinese. The great scries of wall-paintings from the monastery of Bezek- 
lik, divided betwem the Museum for Central Asian Antiquities m New Delhi and the 
Ethnological Museum in BerUn, bear bscriprions in Chinese and Brahmi, The prin- 
dpal panels consist of enormous, almost identical compositions representing the Buddha 
Sakyamuni in various carHcr mcamatioiis, greeting the Buddhas of these pwt eras.* The 
figures themsclvci show exactly the same synthesis of Indian and Chmesc elements as 
distinguishes the mature art of the T'ang Period in Chba. Both Chinese and Indian 
ty-pcs arc represented: the draperies of the Bud dlm arc drawn b a linear version of the 
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Gandhara formula; the arcliitocttiral details and the flora] patterns of the &ames are com¬ 
pletely Cfuucse. The heads of the Buddhas, in their snggesdon of the spheroidal mass of 
the head in a completely linear technique, conform to Chinese Buddhist painting of the 
eighth and ninth centimes a.d. 

Among the archaeological finds in the Turfan region were ntimetous iUuminated 
manuscripts dedicated to the Manidiaean f^th, a syncrechtic rcligiou of Iranian origin 
chat had found fcvonr with the Uighur duc6. The style of ihc$c bdlliaady colou^ 
book-iiluscradoiis lias many rcminisccnoes of Late-Antique and Near-^Eastem art forms. 
It probably represents a petpetuation of a Sasanian style of paindng kept alive by the 
Manichacan tradition*® 

The Buddhist art of Central Asia comes to aji end with- the eastward advance of Mo- 
hamincdanisni. As early as the eighth century^ the monasteries of Kiri] were devastated 
by the Islamic ruler of Kashgar, and by the tenth century only the easternmost reaches 
of Turkestan had escaped the rising tide of Molummedati conquest The Uighur dvil- 
izacion in this region was fttially overwhelmed by the Mongol invasion of Genghis Khan 
in the twelfth century* 
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I, McCfirtJl/s Attdetit JiiHd ai iksmhi by 
Ptolemy, cd. S, M. (Cricuiu 19^7)^ la C 

3., Fi^gmi!iils of pilndiig^ m a Late Andque su^lr 
have beai fouiui] in Gmdhara, iiDtably at Hadtk 
and at Biniiyin* buE noiie of thew cydes is li com¬ 
plete as that of Milan (see J, Hactin, VCBuerc dc U 
DiJ/gatifjti arMoto^iqut OJ 

(Tokyo, 1933), Figuro 27 and 34). 

3. For illintrarioiu of die jcnlpixirc it the Riwak 
vihlra. see M, A. Stein, Andent Kltatim, 1 (Oifoni, 
1907), Flguna (Sl-6. 

4_ Many moulsfa for iodiTidjia! lietaih of sculp’ 
turc were ignnd hy the German expeditiotu to 
Central Ash* (See A. tou Lc Cog, Dk BuddhisHsdjt 
SpatmUkf in Mitklsiskn^ v (Bcdin, Plate 4 ) 

S- Almost all of the hundreds of examples of 
waJI-paintmg^ brotight back by von Lc and 
iiuuUed in die Ethnotogicil Museum in Uedhi 
wtTc detttoyed during die Second World War. 
Some idea of their hrillhncc can be gained horn die 
colour plat{^ in hh publlcadoiu and the rmaC fhag- 
Picnn of actual wall-pdntingf preserved in various 
Amedran tnuseimn. For cDlouced rcproductiuna 


see the volumes published by vonLe Gsq undei the 
title Di> Spaumiikt in Aii/tehricn. 

Tbe wall-pabitiiig^ in die Cave of the Red 
Dome contain inscribed portraits of three kings of 
Kucha who are known to have reigned in the Late 
sixth and early seventh centuries A.u. Actually, most 
of the paintings must date from n 5da-jo^ amcc 
they are in exactly the same style as tbe frescoes at 
TuEh^iiixiig, dated m die middle of the sixth 

tuiyp 

7. CJilnese an blftoriam of the bicTang Dyn¬ 
asty^ In ddcribaig the style of the seventh-^cnfiiry 
painter, Wet-ch^ih Lsengp who came from eithef 
Tokblra or Ehotni, speak of his line as like ^bctit 
and coiled iron wiit\ a defnltion dut could be 
very wdl applied to die Kiril woQ-pmtmgs 
suwlyscd above- (Set T. NaltOp TSe ITafl-psintfiFij's ^ 
Hnryujh tram, and cd. by W. R. fl. Acker ajul 
B. Rowland (BaltitnorTp l94|}p 196 C) 

8. See F, H. AndrewSp Wallfamrinpffom Anrioif 
Skn'ues in Criifru/ Add (LopAm, 194S), Plates xij^ 
XXX. 

9* Set A, von Le Coq. Dir Manithdisehm Mwia- 
/irffTFi, BuidhistiSfhe SpStanliit, Jt (Bcilm, 1923). 
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CHAPTER 13 

THE ART OF KASHMIR 

The development of art in Kaihmir presents us with the evolurion of a really autono* 
mous nadonal idiom, in spite of die dose historical and geographical connc>tjotis of tins 
region with the empires of die classical Indian and Central Asian past. Sccnungly 
isolated at a height of six diousand feet above sea level in the foothills of the Punjab 
Himalayas, the Vale of Kashmir was inttmately connected widi die empires of Afoka 
and Kanishka. Its geographical isolation made for the development of a truly indigenous 
culture. This geographical separation became an almost complete poUdcal isolation with 
the advent of the Mohammedans in North India. Presumably, Kashmir was an inde- 
pendeut kingdom by the time of Harsiia in the seventh century a.d., when its territories 
induded not only the Punjab Idimalayas but aijcloit Taxik and parts of the province of 
Sind, The region was visited by a number of Chinese pilgrims, including Hsiian-tsang, 
and diplomatic relations were maintained with the court of T’ang China. The history of 
art in Kashmir may be divided between an early period from f. A.D. 200 to the seventh 
century and the great period &om the scventli century to A.D. 1339, when the accession 
of a Mohammedan dynasty terminates the great era of Buddhist and Hindu building. 

The first great era of artistic expression in Kashmir came under the reign of Lalita- 
ditya (724-60). To this period belong the dedications at Harwan and Ushkur.* The ex- •' 
cavations conducted at both these sites have revealed the foundations of stupas located at 
the centre of a large surrounding courtyard. This pLin is simply the enlargement of the 
stupa court found in the monasteries of Gandhara, like the arrangement at Taklic-i- 
bahi. The actual constmetion of the masonry , varying from a mixture of mud and 
pebbles, combined with ashlar, to rubble walls faced with terra-cotta tiles also employed 
as paving, seems like a provincial variant of the type of diaper masonry universally em¬ 
ployed in the buildings at Taxi la and elsewhere in Gandhara. 

Certain distinctive charactctistics of architecture iu Kaslimir arc present even in the 
very earliest examples. These characteristics arc to be discerned in the tympana, consist¬ 
ing of a triangular pediment enclosing a trefoil arch, the pyramidal roofs of the shrines,. 
and the universal employment of fluted pillars, faintly remiaiscaiE of the Classical Doric | *' 
and Ionic orders. 

Among tlie dedications of LaHtaditya was an impressive Buddhist foundation atPari- 
hlsapura, consisting of a stupa enclosed in a square courtyard one hundred and twenty- 
eight feet on a side. This plan is repeated in later structuies at Martand (Figure 13) and 
Avantipur.’ The plan of the stupa at Parihasapura is of particular interest. It could be 
described as a square with projecting stairways at the quarters, mating a crudfoma de¬ 
sign. The stupa originally had two platforms providing passages for eirciimambnlatiou 
on two levels. Both the plan and the elevation seem to bear a cektionship to the enor¬ 
mously compUc.atcd stupa at Barabudur in Java. An actual influence is not beyond the 
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bounds of possibility, since in the 6 fth century Gu^vsnxum, a monk. &om Kashmir, 
introduced Mahayana Buddhism to Siumtra and Java, It is conjectured that the whole 
tnonument at Pacihasapura with its finial of umbrellas must have risen to a height of 
one hundred feet above the ground. The remains of a Buddhist chaitya have also been 
discovered there. This temple, erected on a square double platform, consisted apparently 
of a cclla of massive proportions which, originally, was probably only a larger version of 
the sTTiall Kashmir temples of a later period. The construedon at Parihasapura is character¬ 
ized by the literally gigantic size of the blocks of ashlar masonry employed. These great 
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13. Tcmplcn Martani Kaulmut: Plan 


were apparently joined together by gypsum mortar and iron dowels. The largest 
stone of all was the great block, fourteen by twelve feet, that formed the floor of die 
Buddhist temple. 

Another phase of the clasdeal ardutectnie of Kashmir is represented by the Btab- 
Tnatijral buildings dating &om the dghth to the chiitecmth century a.d. Of these struc- 
Cures the most impressive is certainly the sun-temple at Martand, which appears to have 
served as a model for all later Btabnanical shrines (Plate 67 “>d Figure 13). The great 
beauty of the irtring on a hi gh plateau flamed by distant mountains coutributes enor¬ 
mously to the impressiveness of the temple. The central shrine is again pbced in the 
middle of a rectangular court with a surrounding cellular peristyle two hundred and 
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mcatf by one iiimdrcd and fony-mo feet in dimensions. It was built by King 
ditya in the middle of the eighth ccntuiy A J 5 . The temple difiers &oni other examples in 
Kashmir in the addition of a portico to the central building for the accommodation of 
special rites in conjunction widi tlic worship of the sun. Between the portico and the 
^arhlm griba or cdla is another smaJJ cltambcr corrciponding to the pronws of a Greek 
temple. The shrine was orignuilly covered by a pyramidal roof, and attained a height of 
close to seventy'-five feet. The massive decoration of its exterior contains clctncnts speci¬ 
ally typical of the architecture of Kashmir. On each of the four facades is a pediment 
- supported on fluced pseudo-Doric pilasters enclosing a trefoil arch that originally held 
the statue of a ddty. This triangular pediment itself is undoubtedly another borrowing 
from the Roman Orient transmitted by way of Gandhara.^ The trefoil is derived from a 
shape aheady seen in the ceUa of the stupa courts of Gandhlra and in the trilobed niche 
at Bamiyan (Plate 55B); probably its ultimate origin is to be sought in the profile of 
the chairya-hall with a section of tltc nave and side aisles representing the three lobes 
of the ornament. The effectiveness of these temples depends on their truly impressive 
scale and on the rich pattern of chiaroscuro achieved by the varying depths of the mem¬ 
bers of the facades. 

The original appearance of the ruined temples of the early period can partly be recon¬ 
structed from the small shrine of the twelfth century, located in a willow grove at Pan- 
drcn;han near Srinagar (Plate 68). Presumably it was dedicated to Siva in a.d. 1135. Since 
it is open on all four sides, it has been described as a tnatjdapa or 'porch^ type of shrine. 
The temple is square in plan, seventeen and a half feet on a side, with projecting gable 
pediments on each fr^de. The construction is agaui of ashlar blocks on a schle commen¬ 
surate with the size of the temple. The bold projection of the pilasters supporting the 
pediment makes for a mote effective and lively chiaroscuro than has been observed in 
earlier buildings. The cella is covered by a pyramidal roof in two tiers that is an obvious, 
and not entirely successful, imitation of wooden forms in stone. The interior support of 
this superstructure is in the shape of a lantern dome (Figure 14): there are three over¬ 
lapping squares, and the triangles formed by their intersection are filled with reliefs of 
flying apsaras reminiscent of Gupta prototypes. This architeaural form, probably of 
Iranian origin, has already been seen in the cave-temples at Bimiyan (Plate 56A) and in 
tlie Buddhist grottoes of Kkil in Central Asia; it survives practically unchanged in the 
wooden architecture of modem Afghanistan, The temple at Pin^enthan hdistinguishfad 
by the massive severity of its composition which, together with tire tegular employ- ‘ 
ment of an ultimate derivative of Roman Doric, contrives to give the building a 
distinctly European appearance. On the exterior the pyramidal roof is undoubtedly an 
imitation in stone of towered roofr consisting of overlapping wooden planks, such as 
may still be seen in the Mohammedan architecture of Kashmir and in the relatively 
modem shrines of western Tibet.* 

The sculp ture of Kaslimir presents a dcvelopmnmt paralleling that of her architecture 
in the derivation of styles from Western and Indian sources. The earliest examples con¬ 
sist of fragments of stucco and terra-cotta, originally parts of large rehefs decorating the 
ruined stupa at Ushtur. The technique of omamentation in stuccoed relief is entirely 
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ronimsceat of the decoration of die motiastcries at Taxila and Hadda. The heads of 
BuddhaSi Bodhisatevai^and lay personages ftom this and other eightb-nirenniry sites are in a 
style equivalent to the ksc phase of Gandliara sculpture, in whidi the Classical types have ^ 
been endowed with a certain sensuousoess and warmtli by the mfiltratiocL of the Indian 
Gupta style- Actually* die nearest equivaJeiit for dais phase of Kashmir sculpture is to be 
found in the secni-Classical, semi-IhdTan figurines in tcrra<otta from the seventh-century 
monastery of Fondukistan in Afghanistan (Pktc 5 i)-* 
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Iig. 14, Jjutem Roof at Jiva Temple Piadrmtkan: Plan and Seettem 

A head fi:om Ushkui in the Lahore Mnsoim U typical of this early phase of sculpture 
in Kashmir (Plate 69), It represents the same rather successful fusion of Late Antique and 
Indian ideals that has been noted above. The &ce and impressionistic treatmcai of the 
hair and the softly expressive mouth remind us of the Gandhira stuccoes 60m Taxila 
and Hadda, while the arching brows and lodfbnn eyes arc certainly Indian and corre¬ 
spond closely to the Kushan and Gupta styles. Another resemblance to btc Gandhara 
developments is perhap the suggestion of a * wistful' expression and a perfect serenity 
and gentleness that characterke this svholc phase of Kashm i r sculpture. 
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Tbe sculpture of the later Brahmanifal period of art in Kashmir is represented by 
numerous examples of bronze statuettes of Hindu deities which present in varying de¬ 
grees the same adiuixtuie of Classical and Indka elemcuts notable in the arcLitectiire of 
the same centuries,® 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IJ 

^1. Ulhkur if the anflcgi Huvuhkapuia^ buih by the Kiuhan 
king HuTulika, Kjnilhta*^ uicxcasor. For ad accouhc of d]^ re¬ 
maim at Ushkiir md Harwan, see Ram Cl™dra Kakp Andail , 
0/Kashmir (LondoDp 1931)1 105-10^ 152-4- 

2. ihu plan -wich tltc in the e^itre of a ¥a5t open 

court has a Juunchlg HJggeidon of die temple of Baal at Paiinjia 
and its Iraniau counterpart at Xangawar. IRor the plan of 
Avandpcr, see Kat* M 0 tiimtnts Kashmir, Plate bevm. 

See* for exattiplc, the irpreseotadcms of pcdimcnteii temple 
fmnu on the thrbie of the Doiible-beftded £a|^ at Sirkap, Tarila 
(Plate 39 a). 

4- Sec ^906~j, Plates Ixiii, Ixav^ Izx^ and A, H. 

Frmbcp Antiquitia ofbtdian Tibet [Calom, 1914), PUtc vi. 

5. See abovop p, tto. 

d. See Flares xlv, ij Coomaraswamy^p History Figuie 
273, 
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THE GOLDEN AGE AND END OF 
BUDDHIST ART 


CHAPTER 14 

THE LATER ANDHRA PERIOD 

The foundation of die Andhra Empire of Soudi India goes back to the period of con¬ 
fusion following the death of Asoka in »,c. Although for art-historical purposes 
the artistic achievement of the Dynasty are generally divided into Early Andhra t 
{72-Z5 B.c.) and Later Andhra {^5 h.c. to A.D. 320)^ it must be noted that these* 
categotics represent two different moments of artistic development in the history of 
the same ruling house. At the height of their power the Andhins, a race of Dravidian 
origin, were in possession of the entire region of tlie Deccan from sea to sea, and, as may 
be gathered fiom certain inscriptions, tiiis vast tract was united by a magnificent system 
of roads in addition to the maritime communication possible between the ports of the 
western and eastern coasts. As early as the first century a.d. these same ports were opened 
to the trade of the Roman Empire t indeed, as mentioned by such classical geographers 
as Ptolemy, there were Roman tradiag posts established on both coasts. This fact, 
coupled with the finding of hoards of Romao coins and pottery fragments, has led some 
to look for actual Roman influence in the art of South India. ^ The Later Andhia Budd¬ 
hist communities were also in dose pontact with their contemporaries in Ceylon; in¬ 
scriptions testify to their missionary activity in Gandhlra, Bengal, and China. A close 
coramerdal relationship was maintained with Indonesia, Burma, and China. As we shall 
discover, a purely Indian tradition of art appears no have been stranger and less afiected 
by foreign inducnces here in the south than k was in the territories of the Kushans. 

We have already seen in the example of a slab fiom Jaggayyapcpi considered b rela¬ 
tion to the ^uaga cars'ing at Sanchi, that there was a fiourUhbg tradition of Buddhist art 
in the eascem domains of the Andhras as early as the first century b.c. Other dcdicarions 
of this early phase would mehide a number of Buddhist chaitya-halh at Kanheri and at 
Nasik on the west coast. 

The high point of development in South Indian Buddhist art was atlained b the so- 
called Later Andhra Period b a collectioQ of monuments dedicated by the Andhra 
sovereigns at Amaravati at the mouth of the Kistna River. Although this region had been 
converted to Buddhism as early as the third century B.c. and some of its remains actually 
date Eom the JEarly Andhra Period, the dedications of the first and second centuries of 
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our era surpass all these earlier momnucius. There are inilicatioiis that the Buddhist estab¬ 
lishments were supported by the queens of the ruling house, wliile die kings were 
followers of Hinduism. 

As exploration of the desolate region around the Kistna River has shown, there 
must have been at one time literally scores of stupas and chaityas gleaming white in the 
sun. The ruins of great stupas with suiroimding monastedes have been found at Ghanra- 
^a, at Nagirjunakoiii^, at Goli Village, and Gummadidirru, to mention only the more 
important sites. The most &mous of all die Later Andhra shirncs was the Great Stupa at 
Amaravati. Begun as early as 20OB.C. the original structure was enlarged and embeUished 
with great richness in the second century .a.d. As proved by inscriptions at Amaiavad. 
the railing and casing slabs of the Great Stupa were added at the time of the Buddhist 
sage Naga^una's residence in the Andhra region.^ Prior to this it was, like Aioka's 
stupa at S^lchT, presumably a simple mound of bricks and earth, although already a 
A'cncrablc site. When first investigated by European aTchaeologists in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the stupa was so largely demolislied that only a conjectural idea of its original size 
could be arrived at. The diameter of the dome of the stupa at ground level was approxi¬ 
mately one hundred and sixty feet and its over-all height about ninety' to one hundred 
feet; it was surrounded by a railing thirteen feet Itigh consisting of three rails and a heavy 
coping. Ftec-standing columns surmounted by hons replaced the toranas of 
structures at the four entrances to tht pradaksiiia enclosure. like SanchT, the Amarivad 
stupa had an upper processional path on the drum of (he structure; this path also had an 
enclosing railing consisting of uprights joined by solid rectangular panels. Originally, 
not only die parts of the two railings, but also the drum, were covered with eliorate 
carvings in the greenish-white limestone of the region. Because of die diMcuIty in fitting 
a stone revetment to a curved surfccc, pbstcr reUefi supplemented the stone casing for 
the decoration of the cupola.^ It w'ill be noted In the slab illustrated (Plate 70) that 
another unusual feature of this stupa consisted ofofisets or platforms located at the four 
points of the compass and surmounted by five pillars carved with representatiom of 
Buddhisr symbols such as the Wheel and Stupa.^ In the decoration of the base a niimhcr 
of images of die Buddlia can be seen, a clear indication that, although probably originalJy 
dedicated 10 Hinayana Buddhism, the shrine was, under the influence of Nagaijuna, 
transformed into a Mahayana sanctuary. 

In the centre of the frieze at die top is a seated Buddha which is clearly related to the 
type of 5 akyamuni in yoga pose already developed at Mathura, On cither side of tliis 
representation of the TcmpUition of Mara with die Buddha in anthropomorphic form 
are symbohcal portrayals of the emptj- throne beneath the Bodiii tree. It is as though the 
Later Andhra Buddhists, even though follow-ersofthc Great Vehicle, were loath to give 
up the old Hinayina emblems, or perhaps attached a certain authority and appropriate 
sanctity to the early forms of the art of tiieir religion. To right and left qf die m^ jn sec¬ 
tion of the rehef are vertical ftaming panels witli representations of stambhas widi lion 
capitals upholding the Wheel of the Uw.^ At die foot of cadi pillar there again appears 
the empty cliair signifying the presence of die Buddb, as the etimasia of Early Christtan 
and By-zantinc art symbolizes Christ. These details arc again a repetition of die type of 
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amconic symbol found in Early Andhra sculpture at Sificdii. In ooimesdon witli the ana- 
lysU of the Amaravad rdief style in this chapter, attenrioa should be caUed to the dense 
crowding of the composition and the nervous activity and atttaiuation of the forms. 

Although great numbers of these beautiful limestone carvings at Ara^vad had been 
burnt for lime by the a™er of the site in the ninctcaitii century. Urge collections of the 
surviving fragments remain and are preserved in the Government Mnseum at Madras 
and in the British Museum. They arc datable from the time of the renovation in the 
second cctitu^- a.d. The subjects comprise purely decorative fragments, like the lotus 
medalliom of the cross-bars, jacika stories, scenes from the life of Buddha, and. on the 
copuig, a procession of yatshas bearing a gariand^like purse. In addition to the rcliefr a 
number of free-standing Buddha images were found in die stupa precinct; probably 
like similar statues at the Singhalese site of Amiradhapiira. they were originally placed 
round the base of the monument (Plate r37A). 

A single one of these statues wUl serve as a useful point of departure for an analysis of 
the Amaravati style [Plate 71A and n). The Buddha, excavated at NagSijunakousta is 
represented standing directly frontal, wearing die Buddhist robe or sai^hUti vfith the 
nglit shoulder bare. The heavy, massive conception of the figure, together widi the de- 
fimtion of the drapery by a combination of incised lines and overlapping ridges indi¬ 
cating the course of the folds and scams, is distinctly remimscent of ihc Buddha images 
of the Kushan school. IconographicaUy, tlic conception is related to Gandhara in die re¬ 
presentation of the Buddha wearing the momistic robe, but beyond this there is no uidi^ 
cation of any direct stylistic inducnce from this cciitre ofGreco-Romanart. The lines of 
the dtapery, unlike the folds of Gandhsra statues, no longer have thp rather dry, inert 
character due to the mechanical copying of Late Antique formulae, but are organized in 
an ordered rhythm of lines undula^g obliquely across the body and imparting a feeling 
of movement as well as reinforcing the swelling cxpansivcness of the form beneath 
Peculiarly characteristic of the Buddha images of the Amaravati region b the heavily 
billowing fold at the bottom of the outer mantle where it falls above the ankles. This 
may be derived from the heavy roll-like mantle edge of Kushan Bodhisattva statues 
(Plate 45).< 

Owngto its commercial and religious afEIiations, the influence of thcart of the Andhra 
Empire was enormously widespread; not only, as will be mtplaincd later, was the style 
of Amaravati extended to Ceylon, but Buddhist images hi the Andhra sryde of the second 
and third centuries a.d, have been found as far away asDong-duong in Champa (mod¬ 
em Inda-ChmaJ^ and at Sempaga in the Celebes.* 

A typical head of a Buddha from Amar avati (Plate 72) reveals a certain relationship to 
ihc heads of Kiidun images in the general fullness and warmth of conception, but. in 
contrast to the toundness of the freiai contour of the Mathura Buddhas, the heis from 
Amaravati arc of a more narrow oval shape. AU tlie heads of Buddha from thb site in¬ 
variably have ^ hair represented by snaU-sheU curls, following the scriptural account 
of the Buddha 5 appearance. In many respects tlicsc Later Andhra heads are more softly 
and plastically modelled, with less reliance on linear definition of the features. 

Many individual figures from tJic reliefs of Amaravati also show a rclatiomyp to die 
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school of Mathuii (Pkte 73A): the Amatlvati figures with their attcniuted, indolent 
grace arc in every a. refiiicmcnt of the rather coarse and sensual concept of beauty 
developed by the Kushan sculptors* It will be recalled that this fondness for elongated 
hgures has aheady been noted in the Harly Andhra relief of a Caktavartin front Jaggay™ 
ppeta.^ The relief composiiions at Atnarivati arc iconographically much more com¬ 
plicated in their illustration of the Buddha legend than anytl^ found in either Gand- 
hSra or Mathura; in many of them the old device of continuous narration widely 
used in the Early Andhra telicfe at Sanchi is still in evidence. The conception of these 
rehef panels also differs from anything we have luilierto seen in the way they arc 
organized as all-over patterns of dynamic movement, sometimes rising to a kind of 
maenadic ffenzy, and ^o in the highly dramatic charactet of some of the scenes like the 
Submission of the clepliant Nalagiri, with its sin^ng crowd of terrified spectators, con¬ 
trasted with tlic static calm of the group of the Buddha and his followers (Plate 73 b). 
These two new factors - the way in whi^ the whole composition is unified through the 
rhythmic lines provided by the movements and directions of the figures and the drama¬ 
tic content - seem 10 lead direct to the rehefi of the Pallava and Chalukya Periods. These 
later carvings give the impression of being inspired by spectacular stage productions and 
arc likewise integrated by dynamic movement. Presumahly this likeness is not entirely 
accidental, since the later Hindu dynasties of the Deccan continued the artistic traditions 
that flourished in these some regions during the centuries of Buddhist domination. 

Stylistically the Amatavati sculptors have a fondness for a very complicated and per¬ 
haps un-Indian airangjement of figures and, settings in a number of planes, This deep 
cutting that transforms panels and medallions mto stage boxes might be regarded as a 
natural devdopmeni out of the technique of the Sanchi carvers: the ficquent use of over¬ 
lapping figures aijd an equally confident handlhig of foreshortened forms is perhaps a 
basis for suspecting Romaninfiueiice.*® The ivory-like delicacy and precision of the carv¬ 
ing, the languorous attenuated beauty of the figures, make foe Amarivali rehefi ‘ the 
most voluptuous and the most delicate flower of Indian sculpture 

Buddhism apparendy wcjjt into a decline at the same time that die Ajidhra Dynasty 
collapsed in the early fourth century; already in the seventh century, when Hsuan-tsang 
-visited foe region, he describes the Buddhist establishments as ' mosdy deserted and 
ruined'.*^ This disappearance of Buddhism and its art in South India is probably to be 
explained in part by the gradual rise of Hinduism, always strongly entrenched in foe 
Deccan, and in part certainly by the decline of patronage due to foe inevitably dimin¬ 
ished prosperity after foe ending of foe sea-home trade with foe Roman West. 

The Great Stupa at Amamvati is only the most important monument of a grmt style; 
other sculptural fragments no less distinguished in execution have been found at Nagar- 
junakonda and at GoU Vill^e, both in foe Khtna region. The latter reliefs were carved 
as btc as A,D. joo-*^ The dimensions of the Buddhist stupas of foe Kistna region were so 
great that they could not be constructed by foe usual method of simply piling up a 
mound of britfo and rubble. Some interior support or binding for th«e great mountains 
of earth had to be supplied. Usually this w'as accomplished, as in foe stupa of Nagar- 
jiinakonfo, by having an intcitor system of brick walls. The ground plan (Figure J5) of 
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the ttupa is that of a wheel with the hub represented by a solid brick pillar, and with the 
ccUs formed by the interscedng concentric rings and spokes of brick walls filled with 
earth. The stupa at Nlgagimakonda, whitdi takes its name from the famous Buddhist 
‘Church Father presumably dates from the same period as tlte Great Stupa at Amara- 
vati, and its sculpture belongs to the same style. The diameter of this sanctuary is one 
hundred and six feet, and it reached an original lieight of seventy or eighty fcet The 
ground plan of the stupa is also of interest for the hidden symbolism of these relic 
mounds, ft will be noted that the plan suggests the idea - already mentioned as inherent 
in the symbolism of all stupas - of the cosmic axis surrounded by concentric rings, just as 
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Bg- ij* Stupa at Nagaijimatoft^: Groimd plan 


the world mountain Mem of Indian cosmology is imagined to be girdled by successive 
mountain ramparts, the Cakravala.i^ presence of the axis was of course mdicatod on 
the exterior hy the hannikS emerging from the dome typifying the sky.“ It would be 
Justifiable to assume, too, that the arrangement and the number of compartments formed 
by the walls of the mterior structure were disposed in the form of a man^ak, Just as 
Hindu temples were raised on a fbundarion ofsudi magic squares. The etablishment at 
y^^gpij iina lconda also included temples of the fiimilt ar chait^a plan, together with the 
remains of palace structures and viharas. The former am certainly the earliest surviving 
examples of actual structural buildings in the chaitya form. The monasteries include one 
bidlding spedficsily reserved for resident monks from Ceylon. It has the typical plan of 
a court surrounded by individuai cells. 
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It ii unfortunate tint the rtllc6 of Aniaravan are not better known. Certainly from tiie 
point of view of complex and yet alwa^T coherent composition, of massing of cliiaro- 
scuio , and aliveness of surface treatment they have seldom been surpassed in the history 
of relief sculpture. Even thrir crowded and liaphazard installation on the main stairway of 
the British Museum gives an impression of the great richness of the total decorative 
effect.It is well to reiterate in conclusion dmt, for the later liistory of Indian ait, not 
only for sculpture in the Gupta Period, but even more for the dynamic carving under 
the Hindu dynasties that succeeded tlie Andhras in the South, the importance of the 
work at Amaravata is immeasurable. 
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CHAPTER tS 

THE GOLDEN AGE: THE GUPTA PERIOD 


The G upta Pfiaiou takes mtnc fi:om tbc founder of this dynasty^ Ciiandragupta, 
crowned ICing of Kings at PaEaiiputn in a.d. J20, who asserted Im power over the 
Ganges Valley. The conquests of this Kshatriya sovereign, Cimidragupta I, and his sue- 
ccssorSp notably his son, Samudnigupta, came to include all of northern India from Orissa, 
to Ujjain. Once more, as under the MauryaSp Magadha in tlie Bengal Valley was the 
centre of the Empire. Chronologically the Gupta Period may properly be extended to 
include the reign of Harsha of KamuJ (606-47)* wIjo revived tlie glories of the dynasty 
following the mrerregmuii after the mvasion of the White Hims in tl^e fifth century. Al¬ 
though temporarily under die rule of the first Gupta sovereigns, the regions of north- 
w^estem India* die ancient Gandhani, were overrun by the White Huns, and even after 
the death of the last of these inhuman conquerors one hundred years later^ these pro¬ 
vinces remained apart from India proper. Neither the Gupta kings nor die mighty con¬ 
queror, Harsha, were able to extend their conquests to South India, which continued 
to be governed by independent dynasties like die Pallavas and Chaiukj’a^, who liad 
inherited the ancient domains of the Andhras. 

We gadier from die accounts of die Chinese visitors. Fa and HsiLm-tsang, that 
Buddiiism* both in its Mahayana and Hinayana forms, doutished throughout the Gupta 
Empire* Although some of the old centres, like Kapilavastii and Sravasd, had fallen into 
decay and dcpopnlarion, and even Gaya was a ruinous waste, the monasteries and tower¬ 
ed stupas shone golden in the sun at Mathurl and PapJiputra; at Nllanda was the great 
university cenixe of Malilyana Buddhism, its cloisters so crowded as to tax the defences 
and revenue of die Empire. These centuries of Gupta rule also marked the beginning of 
a Hindu revival centring about a new cult of Vishnu, with cinpharis on Krislma as die 
exponent and divine teacher of Vaishnava doctrine* Mahayana Buddhism in this period 
was hardly different from other di^ons in the Hindu ^th* and was undergoing a pro¬ 
cess of mtellecmal absorption into Hinduism that led to the final disappearance of th e re- 
Ugioti of S^yamutii from India. 

Although often referred to as the Indian Renaissance, the Gupta Period is not properly 
speaking a rebirth, except in the pohtical sense as a reappearance of a umfred rule tiiat 
liid not been knDw^t since die extinction of the Maurya D^-nasty iu the third century 
Purdy Indkn ideals were never more fully expressed dian in this span of centuries, 
if only by reason of the isobtion from the Western world that ensued with the gradual 
collapse of the Roman Empire culminating iu the appeaTance of the Goths in 410: for¬ 
eign contacts, cultural and rchgious, were now with the F21 East and witE south-eastern 
Asia, and in this exchange India was the giver* the Far East the receiver, 

^ Seldom in the history of peoples do we find a period m which the national genius is 
so fiiUy and typically expressed in all the arts as in Gupta India. Here ivas fiotcscencc and 
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fulfilment after a long period; of gradual development, a like sophisticadoa and complete 
assurance in expression in music, literature, die drama, and die plastic arts. The Gupta 
Period may well be described as ‘classic ’ in the sense of the word describing a norm or 
degree of perfection never achieved before or since, and in the perfect balance and har¬ 
mony of all dements st^'listic and konogcaphic - dements inseparable in importance. 

Sanskrit became the official language of the Gupta court. The great Indian epic, tlie 
Afdijfi/i^dnr, underwent a fin^l recension as a dcxmmeiit of a unified India under a godly 
Imperial race; the itdnw/rtrw enjoyed a renewed popularity because it was regarded as 
emblematic of the virtues of the Kshatxiya prince conjquering in the service of Vishnu. 
It is in this period that the Indian theatre, which, just like Western drama, traced its 
origins to the performance of church spectacles or miracle plays, reached the extraordin¬ 
ary perfection of dramatic structure and richness of metaphor that characterize the Toy 
Can and the faiiipd Kalidasa’s rich and sensuous poetic drama, Salamtala. King Harsha 
h ttrup'lf v/as a dramatist and a distinguished grammarian. This is a pcaod when for the 
first titiiF wc find the amateur not only as patron but as practitioner of the arts. As Coo- 
nurasvvamy has stated, this is a period when the works of the classic Sanskrit dtamadsts 
and the wail-pamrings of Ajanra ' reflect tlie same phase of luxurious aristocratic cul¬ 
ture *.» Wc may be rare that the aesthetic of Indian art expressed in the Vishnudhamot^ 
titratn was only finally formulated in the Gupta Period, and that the various Intros 
governing the arts of architecture and sculpture received their final codification in diis 
age of universal accomplishment. 

As in the Maurya Period, the very political unity of India made for an artistic unity 
trauscendiug regional boundaries, so that examples in sculpture and architecture differ 
on the whole only in the local tnaterials used in theh manuEcture. From the Gupta 
Period onward we are fortunate in having preserved intact many more examples of 
architecture, complete with their sculptural decoration. All the acts arc now so much 
a part of a ringlp unified expression that a completely separate treatment would be 
not only difficult bat misle adin g. Wc find it best, therefore, to deal with this inter¬ 
related material by discussing first the chief architectural monuments by location and 
types, together with their plwric ornament, if it is still m situ; then, fiee-standing cult 
images and separate pieces of typical carving ; and, finally, painting. 

In atchitecture wc meet with a final dcvelopnuent of many types already found in 
earlier periods. Thus for example, the rock-cut chaitya-hall that we have amiysed in its 
beginnings continues as an accepted architectural type. CaveXlX (Plate 74A) at AJanta 
is a work of the Gupta Period and wfll serve to reveal ffie changes that have taken place 
since the dedication of the shrines at Bhaja and Kiili. The essential basilican pbn is per¬ 
petuated in this Mahayana Buddliist sanctuary. Inside, the round shafts of the pillars of 
the nave arcade are decorated with bands of foliate oniamcnt, and at the top is a loti- 
form member forming a necking under the bracker. 4 hapcd capitals. These capitals ate so 
cl<»cly spaced that tliey provide an almost continuous ‘triforium' fiieze of deeply 
carved relief. The haunch of the vault is ornamented witlj a kind of clerestory of deep 
niches containing standing or seated Buddhas alternating with panels of foliate orna¬ 
ment The whole effect is extremely rich and ‘ baroqueThis luxuriant carving of the 
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nave u complemeiited by the ebaracter of the stupa in the ambulatory. This structure is 
as in comparison with tlic simple rock-mt hemispheres of Bhaja and Karli as 

the pillar frieze decoration of tlie nave is in relation to the un-omamented interior 
of the early chaiiya-^hal]. It is a richly carved monolith reaching almost to the summit of 
the vault. The original drum and hemispherical dome have been made into a pillared 
niche and canopy to accommodate the figure of a standing Bttddlia. Above rises an 
artennarrd finial, in which one may still recognize the ele m ents of liarmika and umbrellas 
now siirmonntcd by a vase or imlasa. The enormo us elaboration of the stupa, as well as 
the decoration of the nave, is the direct result of the development of Mahayina Budd¬ 
hism, with its emphasis on the anthropomorphic nature of the Buddha; the multiple 
Buddlia images are undoubtedly symbolical of the myriad Buddhas of the Quarters 
mcntionetl in the Saddbawfa PuMderilkiJ, just as the stupa itself is reminiscent of the (an- 
tasde miraculous structures described in the pages of this surra. 

No less elaborate is the decoration of the &<;adc (Plate y+u), Tltc familiar lodfotm win¬ 
dow of the early chairyas is still recognizable; below ir is a free-standing portico sup¬ 
ported by two richly carved pillars of the same order as those of the nave. The portions 
of the fa^de around the window and on the side walls of the * court* formed by the re¬ 
cession of die cave-front are completely covered with niches of varying size fiUed with 
high-relief statues of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, These images are more or less sym¬ 
metrically balanced according to an all-avcr decorative scheme, which iconographically 
may be regarded as a kind of rmndaia or diagram dcpictin g the host of the mystic B uddhas. 
On each side of the chaitya window are two guardian figures or yiskiha-dvarapalai' their 
heavily muscled physitjue, a kind of abstract fndian parallel for Michelangelo's 
is intended to surest the power of these divinitira to ward of the enemies of the 
Buddhist Church. Iconographically they are the descendants of the railing figures at 
Bhlrhut and Saochi. Both these figures and, indeed, the whole arrangement of multiple 
Buddha images covering the entire wall surface are the prototype for the rock-cut 
sanctuaries of China of the Sis Dynasties (220—589) and T*ang Periods {<518—906)* 

In the Gupta Period the chaitya^hall makes its appearance as a fice-sumding temple of 
permanent materials. One of these is a shrine located at Chczarla in Guntur Disttict 
(Plate 75 a). At present the building is dedicated to Siva, but there is Utde doubt that it is 
an anHpnt Bud^itst temple converted to Hindu usage. That fiEc-standmg chaityas were 
built at a very early period has already been mentioned. The foundadotu of such an 
apsidal building of the first century aj). have been found in Sirkap (Taxiia), and a 
temple of similar type at Sinchj resG on very ancient foundations. The temple at Chc- 
zarla, built entirely of brick, is in reality a chapel of modest proportions measuring ap¬ 
proximately twenty-three feet in length by tunc in width. The interior is approximately 
twenty-two feet high. The most striking feature of tlic building is its vaulccd roof, which 
is constructed whoDy of brick masonry, each horizontal course Itaving a slight ofect in¬ 
ward as it rises to the ridge. There is, in other words, no true arching but only a form of 
corbelled vaulting. The fa^e of the building presents the characteristic cHaitya-arch 
form of the lodc-cut chaitya-halls w hich at one time probably enframed a Buddhist 
subject in relief There is a similar shrine at Ter (Figure 16), also dating from the Gupta 
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Period, which h preceded by a walkd-m. porch or man^pa, an element that seems to 
have cotnc mto general usage for sanctuaries of all types, both Hindu and Buddhist, in 
the fourth and hfth centuries. 



Rg. ifi. Trivikiama Temple at Ter: Gfoiuid plan 


A free-standing chaitya-ball at Safichi, probably built on earlier foundations, shows 
that this type still persisted io the hfUi century; the columns as restored may be seen to 
the right in Plate 75 B. Probably iis chaitya was roofed with wood and thatch over the 
stone columns of die nave. 


A mnch more significant structure at this same famous Buddhist site is the ^ma ll 
temple standing to the left of the chaitya-hall in Plate 75H . It is di^gnated as Temple No. 
17, It consists of an enclosed cclk preceded by a columned portico. This plan of die sanc¬ 
tuary or garbha gtiha with the porch or mandapa in front forma the nucleus of all later 
temple-building in India both Hindu and BuddJiist. It is the outgrowth of a necessity to 
provide a suitable enshrinement for a central cult image of the drity. Probably it is not a 
translation into stone of wooden prototypes, but an entirely appropriate, not imitative, 
use of the stone medium. Among die cfaaracterisdcs of Gupta temple architecture is the 
Hat roof with spouts to drain off ram-water. The exterior of the cclk consists of entirely 
plain and closely joined ashlar blocks; a conthmou^entablaturc embraces the sanctum 
and the potch as well As so often in Gupta art. we find a combination of an entirely 
new and fresh concept widi elements of tradition. Thus the colmnns of the portico are a 
modification of the Asokan order; the octagonal shafts of the columns rise from rather 
high square bases and are surmounted by both a bell capital and, above that, a massive 
abacus in which rather dryly carved lions are placed back to back as in the old Peise- 
politan type. 

It would be impossible and improfitablc to attempt to prove that the chdtya-hall type 
is specifically Buddhist and the oella-and-poreh type of temple a Hindu invendon; the 
fact remains that both are used with modifications for ritual by both sects diroughout the 
Gupta Period. ° 


Many varying examples of these types can be found at Aiholc, near Badami. There in 
the squalid modem village and in the overgrown wasteland of pricyy-pcai forest sur¬ 
rounding It, are about seventy old temples, variously used for dwellings, storerooms 
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and cowsheds. Only a KandTul have been leclaimed by modem archaeologisis^ A late 
Gupta shrine of the chaitya type at Aihole is the Brahmaiiicil Dnrga temple (Plate 7C5 a). 
It IS an example of a modified structural chaitya-hall with the f:imiliar basilican plan of 
navCp aisles, and apse [Rgure 17)* A flat roof with stone slabs over the nave repbees the 
barrel vaults. In place of the ambulatory of the rock-cut chaity^aSp it has a p/cr™£f run¬ 
ning round the exterior of the ceUa, The plain and very massive bracket capitals of this 
arcade are a type that reappears with variations in all later periods of Indian architecture* 
These capitals arc in a sense a severe or rustic version of chose seen in Cave XIX at 
AJan^ Another and even more interesting new element is the little spire or iikhara 
rising above the apsidal end of the structure. The sikharsi which some writers see as a 
specifically North Indian development^ becomes more and more promtnent in the 
architecture of the Gupta and bter periods* The origins of the sikhara have been 
one of the great points of dispute in Indian archaeology. Some see in it a development 
firom the stupa, or a translation into stone of a wooden processional car* Other? have 
suggested an adaptation from primitive beehive huts or a figuration of the HjjiJLdinfd, die 
towering head-dress of Vishnu, Coomataswamy^s proposal that the sikhara tower was 
developed by the piling up of successive storeys, as suggested by the representation of the 
crowning anialaka at each level or roof, is perhaps die best solution.^ 
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PJg. 17 , Dur^ Temple, Aihulc: Grvund plan 


Another example at Aihole is the HuochimaUigudi temple standing in the fields north 
of the town (Pbte 76B). in this temple the iifchata, constructKl of successive courses of 
masonry witli rusticated loriform quoins, rises dircedy above the garbha griha* The basi¬ 
lican plan IS suggested outwardly by raising the flat nave roof above the aisles. In other 
respects, such as the unadorned ashlar masonry, the supporting podium, and tlie entab- 
bnire which embraces porch and celk, tins flrahtmnkai chapel has points m common 
with the Buddhist temple at Sinchl. The plan is that of a shrine surroimded by a podu- 
ksina passage within the body of the halL 
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Still anodicr type of architecture U represented by the Ladh Khin temple at the same 
site dating from c. 450 (Figure lE). This is a rectangular building with a flat roof of stone 
slabs. Stone grills admit light from two sides, and the eastern end opens into a pillared 
porck The wall is in rcahty a peristyle of massive stone postSt between which the lat¬ 
ticed slabs have been placed like screens. The interior consists of a single krge hall con¬ 
taining two groups of columns that provide a double aMe all round. This miusual plaUi 




Fig, tB. T.5fih Xhm Tempk Aitck: Plan and Secnon 

as Percy Brown points out^ derives not from any pre-existing religious shrine, but from 
the arrangement of the Indian village meeting-hall or The actual sanctuary 

for housing the Saivite emblem of worship is simply a room built into the back wall of 
the interior of the halh an arrangement suggesting the temple at Bhumara to be dis¬ 
cussed below. Although its dioroughly unusual and inappropriate arrangement was not 
perpetuated, the Ladh Kh ^ is important in furnishing us with the earliest example of 
the massive bracket-like capital that continues in use throughout the Hindu Renaissance 
Period. 

In so frr as one can Cell ftom the ruins of such structures as the Dhamekh at 
Sarnadi, the firce^tauhng monutitcncs of this type reveal the same couleucy toivards 
attenuation that b notable in the rock-cut stupas at Ajan^ Hie Dhamekh ^:inp a was 
presumably a memorial erected to commemorate the Buddha's ordaining of his succes¬ 
sor, Maitrcya, Its solid brick core consists of a high basement surmounted by a drum; 
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the hemispherical dome and supccstructuie have disappeared, but must have risen to a 
considerable height. The most notable feature of this ruin is the very elaborate relief de¬ 
coration surrounding the niches for images let into the drum (Plate 78 a) : the omament 
consists of chevron patterns and the most luxuriant vine patterns, carved with the utmost 
delicacy and Icding for effective shadow. This is the exact sculptural equivalent of the 
magnificently painted ceilings of the Aja^ta cave temples which will be considered later. 

One of the &w surviving gems of Hindu architecrurc of the Gupta Period is the 
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Fig. 1$^. Siva Temple* Dtog^b; GrcKind plan 

temple of Siva at Dcogarh. This feagmentary building is one of the most ornate and 
bcaurifiiUy composed examples of Gupta architecture. The temple itself occupies the 
inncmiost enclosure of a mandala of nine squares (Figure 19)-* It probably dates from 
the filth century. The shrine as it survives consists of a cubic block of finely joined ashlar 
masonry, sunnoimtcd by a mine d pyramidal tower that at one dme rose to about forty 
feet in l^ight. This cella was originally suitounded by four porricoes, one leading to the 
sanctuary, the other three serving to set off and protect the rehefi of Brahmaiiic subjects 
set in the remaining walls of the edifice (Plate 77A). These panels arc deeply sunk in an 
elaborate fi^amcwock of pilasters of the Indun order and a &icie of foliate scrolls and 
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lion heads. This omament is not far removed from the work on the Dhiniekh stupa. 
The caning of the frame complements the rkhness of the rclicfr. Their baroqtte depth 
in their box-like settings gives the effect of a spectacle on a stage and seems to prophesy 
the dynamic chiaroscuro of later Hindu sculpture, The voluptuous grace of the figures 
and the already familia r metaphorical conventions of anatomy and features remind us 
of the style of Gupta Buddhist sculpture at Satnath. But the richness and dramatic con¬ 
ception of relief are far more moving than anything to be found in Buddhist art of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and arc an unmistakable indication of the real renaissance that 
was taking place in the art of the Hindu Church, Originally the temple platform was 
decorated with a continuous frieze representing events from the epic RjimSyana, a text 
popular in Gupta times for its heroic account of the trimnph of a godly race. This is dte 
earliest example of a motif tliat is repeated over and over again in the architecture of 
Java, 

The main doorway of the temple at Dcogarh may serve as an example of the ex¬ 
tremely ornate type of portal that makes its appearance now (Plate 77b). A feature 
found in almost all temple entrances is tlje projecting Imtcl-cotnice. It overhangs the 
elaborate fr'ame of the doorway proper. The main motif here consists of richly decor¬ 
ated pilasters, alternately square, octagonal, and sLxtccn-sided in section, supporting an 
architrave in the shape of an elongated vesara or chaitya roof onvamented with chaitya 
dormers, Witliin tliis framework are enclosed narrow vertical bands of decoration with 
representations of mithunas or auspicious couples; in the centre of the over-door slab is 
a plaque of Vishnu on the great naga. Around the frame of the doorway itself are panels 
with crisply carved foliate details. To right and left at the top and outside the main zone 
of the frame are reliefs of rite river goddesses of the Ganges and Jumna, This is a motif 
that occurs repeatedly in this position in tire buildings of Gupta times. At the bases of the 
overlapping frames of the door are carvings of dvarapllas or door guardians and female 
divinities. The richness of this sculptured portal is, hke the reliefs of the Gltf windows, 
set off" b y the plain sur&ccs of the ashlar masonry. 

A unique and imporcam buUding of die Gupta Period is die brick temple at Bliitar- 
gaon near Cawnporc. The structure, which depends for its effect on flat wall decoration, 
is so ruinous that its arrangements can be seen better in an architectural drawing than in 
a photograph (Figure 20). It dates from the fifth century, and is one of the few surviving 
examples of Indian architecture in brick. Originally a Brahmanical dedication, it was in¬ 
tended as a sanctuary for images. Tlic brick tower, raised on a high plinth, is diirty-six 
feet square, and contaiiis a ccUa Joined to a small vestibule by a barrel vault. Domical 
brick vaults cover the sanctuary and porch. On the exterior wc see a structure with 
doubly recessed comers ornamented by double cornices enclosing a recessed frieze of 
carved brick. The superstructure, rising in diminishing suges with a decorarion of 
chaitya arches, was originally crowned by a hull-shaped roof of the chaitya type that we 
shall sec in the Pallava examples at Mamallapiiram and Gwahor. The blind chaitya 
arches in the horizontal courses enframe heads of divine bdn^, the first appearance of the 
£aveksha, an architectural motif that recurs in Pallava architecture and in the pre-Khmer 
buildings of Indo-China, tf only in its shape, the temple seems to bear some rebtion to 
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Fig. 30. SdcJc Tcinpic El^Irglon 

die origiiul tower sanctuary at BoJh Gaya, and it funiisiies a remarkably dose proto¬ 
type for many later shrines in Java and Indo-Ghina. The panels of carved terTa.-cotta foom 
the exterior revetment are among the most beautiful examples of Indian work in this 
medium (Plate ySn)- The panel illnstratcd, rqjresenting Vishnu rccluving on the great 
snake, Sesha, h chaiacterkcd by the extreme beauty of finish, softness of form, and crisp¬ 
ness of de taile d dchnidon. 

Closely related to this type of temple and plan is the shrine of £iva at Bhumaia in 
Nagod State (Figure 2i). This sanctuary, dated in the late fifth century, consists of a 
square cella or garbha griha, which was itself originally contained in a btger walled 
chamber, so that an indoor processional path was formed around die holy of holies. 
This enclosure in mm was preceded by a nian^pa. It is dhScult to say whether this 
arrangement is the origin of the typical late Indian temple plan, but it can easily be seen 
that by linking the porch dkea to the holy of holies, the form of the Hindu and Budd¬ 
hist temple of the Gupta Period was completely evolved, 
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in Gupt^ temples, both Buddhist and Hindu, the decorative carving was effectively 
crowded into the ornament of the doorways, windows* and panels let into the otherwise 
plain wall-surfaces, so that the resulting contrast of small areas of sparkling relief against 
the expanse of unadorned ashlar is not unlike the efiect of Pl£iterc5<juff arclutectiiral onta* 
ment in Spain. A single ted sandstone panel (torn the shrine at Bhumara will serve to 
iUustratc the exuberant richn^ of this type of architccniral carving in the Gnpta Period 
(plate 79) - It represents a^^nus or gohlui clinibing the stetn of an enormously complb 
cited foliate growth. The frond-like motifs belonging to no botanical species writhe and 
twist with explosive vigour* The repedrion of the curling motifr large and small creates 
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Fig. alp Temple at Bhuttun: Gtound plan 


an effect of constant uneasy movement over the sur&ce, the movement of a flame con¬ 
suming itself One has the feding that in the very exuberance of this rococo &ntasy the 
creative invention has a vigour and freshness still far from the exhaustion and dryness of 
expression found in the late Hindu periods of Indian art. 

Sculpture in the period of Gupta supremacy^ like the allied arts of printing and archi¬ 
tecture* must not in any sense be regarded as a revival or rebirth^ but i^dicr as the logical 
culminatioii of several continuous tradirions. The tradirions out of which it developed 
arc mainly the entirely Indian school of Mathura^ and the Greco-Roman art of 
the north-west fronder. All Gupta scripture, regardless of its place of manufacture, is 
marked by a fmlshed mastery in execution and a majestic serenity in expression that have 
seldom been equalled in any other school of art 

We may lake as a typical example^ to illustrate what we might call the processes lead-^ 
itig to the emergence of Gupta scripture, any one of die images of Buddha carved at 
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Msthiira from, the fourth ccnEury onwards (Plate 8o). From Hsuan-tsang s de^nprii^ 
of diis former Kushan capital there can be no doubt that die city continued as a flourish¬ 
ing centre of Buddhism. The fifth-century Buddha from Mathura differs from die early 
Kushan effigies of Sak^ amuni in showing the Teacher entirely covered by the monasne 
garment. This in itself may be regarded as an iconographical botrowmg from G^d- 
hara. The style of die draper>' beats a marked resemblance to certain late Gandhara 
Buddhas; what were once realistically represented Classical folds have been reduced to a 
series ofstrings* symbolically representing the ridges of the folds, that clothe the body m 
a net of parailcl loops foUowTng die median line of the figure. In the Matli^ Buddhas 
the rather hard conventionalizatiou of the late Gandhara. drapery fomuk em re¬ 
worked into a rh^'dwnic pattern quite apart from its descriptive function; tha t is the re¬ 
petition of die loops of the strins-like drapery provides a kind of rehef to the sudc 
columnar mass of the body. This is the final development of a formula air^y noted m 
the Buddhas of die Later Andlira Period, The conception of the act^ form ot the. 
Buddha is entirely Indian. We note a perpetuation of the heaviness and volume ot the 
early Buddhas: this qualitj-, togcdier with die commanding height ot the 

figures, conveys a feeling of awesome dignity and power. It is notable, however, t^t 
the archaic crudeness of the prototype lias disappeared. Wc way be reasoMbly sure that 
these figures were carved according to a fm>d set of proportions mtended to gm^tec 
the more than mortal ideality of the conception; likewise, individual parts.of die body 
continue to be fesbioned in accordance with tlic entirely metaphorical dcscnpuon of the 

Buddha's person contained in die lakshinas. . it i. 

The head of this typical Gupta Buddha from Mathuri reveals essen^y lie same 
coalescence of the Indian and Gaudharan tradirions. The sharp definition of the planes, as. 
for example, the nemt edge that separates the brow from the eyc^ket, is simibr to the 
hard precision of the Gandhara Buddhas, with the difference that the Mathura types 
avoid the mask-like coldness of the Gandhara Buddha liead by the mdhng roundness of 
the interlocking planes which in an almost geometric frshion combine to impart ro the 
face a feding of w'armth and fullness. The individual features are again composed in a 
metaphorical manner and stiU. as in ardiaic sculpture, combined m m aditive, rathCT 
than an organic, manner. Tlie eyes are Ictifotm; the bps have the fullness of the 
mango; the hair is represented by the snail-sheU convention which wc have se^ m the 
example from Amaiavati. The sculptors are always at pa^ to represent Ae 
a defi^te protuberance growing from the snmmi t of the ski^, and m smubriy ott^iodox 
fashion the marks of wheel, fish, tiiiula, etc,, are engraved on the palms of the ban^. 
Among die most beanrifiil feauires of the Mathura Buddhas arc the t^cd hdo«, rhe 
omamentconsisring of concentric rings of floral pattern about a central lotus. Aesthetic- 
all v this final evolution of the Buddhist cult image is extremely movmg m the fee^g of 
trcincndoiis and My iMjed sculptural mass and M aw^me spiritual ™ 

andfeatures that is achieved by theircowbmattonof Late Antique con vennon and Indian 

metaphor and feeling for pl^c volume. ct .k- », ■ ir rliffi-rt 

■ The figure of their Great Master they stealthily class with ^t of Tath|yara . diffcra 

only in the point of clotlting; the points of beauty atcabsolutcly the same. Thisaccuratc 
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observation by Hsiian-ttang on the ^peiK^cnce of Jain art on Buddhist prototypes 
may be applied to any number of Jain images of all periods. A colossal statue of a Tir- 
thanhara in the Cui7on Museum at Muttra (Plate Si a) could be mistaken at first glance 
for a Buddha in dliySim mudrS, were it not for the complete nudity of the figure. The pro¬ 
portions of the body and the technical aspects of carving are identical with Buddha, 
images of the Gupta Period, down to such details as tlie lotiform eyes and the represen¬ 
tation of the hair by snail-shell curls. Tlie impression of hieratic sdlfitcss and austerity in 
this and other Jain images U due not only to the rigid geometrical construction of the 
body set Hke a column on the base of the locked legs, but to the empltasis on the abstract 
treatment of surface and volume iuhecent in the entirely unadorned body. Looking back 
to the earliest example of Indian treatment of the nude, the Harappa torso, it is interest¬ 
ing to see how for very good reasons all suggestion of muscular structure has been 
suppressed in &vour of an entirely abstract conception of the body in smooth and 
tmencumbered curved planes, which in their entirely generalized treatment impart a 
feeling of ticmciidous volume and are intended to connote the perfection of a great man 
in yogic trance, a spiritual state of being in which the body becomes immaculate-* 
purified of the dross of material existence. 

In the Gupta Period, as at all other monioits of Indian art history, no distinction in 
style can be made between works of art produced for the various religions. A typical 
Brahmanical fragment from die Madiura workshops of the fifth century reveals the 
same tradition and stylistic idiom as the Buddha images from the same site (Plate 8 ib). 
This is a fragment of the Hindu deity Vishnu with the beads of a lion and a boar placed 
to left and right of the central human head to Indicate the Narasiihhit and Var^a avatars 
of tlie god. The body is represented with the same herculean proportions as employed 
for the icons of Buddlia; the carving in smooth, very simplified planes is tlte final per¬ 
fection of tlie style of the early Kushan schnaoL The human in the centre in its round- 

ness and in the character of the individual features coidd scarcely be distinguished from a 
Buddha mask. A distinctive Vishnu attribute is, of course, die elaborate jewel head-dress 
or mukhuta which reveals the same luxuriant £mcy in decoiative invention as is typical 
of all Gupta ornament. 

Very close in feding and detail is a magnificent Bodhisattva torso in the Muttra 
Museum (Plate San). We notice here how the Indian sculptor, following a device going 
back CO the archaic periods, exploits to the full the contrasts between the precisely carved 
jewellery and annlcts and the unadorned expanse of the nude torso. In the Buddhist 
sculpture of the Pda-Sena Period this insistetice on the definition of the jcw'dled orna¬ 
mentation becomes a kind of end in itself, and the carving awnnes a dry, mechanical 
aspect that is totally absent in the statues of the Gupta Period, in which there is always a 
perfect balance between the massive plastic realization of die form and the sutfice details 
serving by their very delicac)' of execution to relieve the smtucs’ almost overbearing 
hcasincss. 

One of the most flourishing centres of Buddhist sculpture in the Gupta Period was the 
great monastic complc.v at Samath. The material that the sculptors used for carvnag die 
innumerable Buddhas and Bodhisattvas that once decorated the stupas and viharas was 
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the chULLLr suiLktonc ih^t hiid served the craftsmen of the Maury^ Period* Otic may 
choose as typic^ of the standing Buddha type evolved at this site any one of 
the rcLajiy images recovered in the course of excavation (Plate 8 za). The statue 
shows an even farther departure &om any adJicrencc to the style of Gandhara than 
the Mathnri Buddha in the complete disappearance of any mdication of the structure 
of the folds of the drapery; it is as though tlie mesh of strings typical of the Buddhas 
of Mathura had fallen away Jeaving the Buddha clothed in a smooth sheath-like garment 
chat completely reveals die form of the body beneath it. Another inmiediare difference 
that strikes us is the position of the figure: in marked^contrast to die columnar rigid¬ 
ity of the Buddhas of Amarivati and Mathura^ die body is slightly broken on its axis in 
a kind of Praxirclean a device that imparts a certain lithcnciK and moving 

quality to the Sarmth type- Very possibly this is an adapudon for BuddJiIst usage of the 
characteristic pose of the Indian dance^ the trihhanga^ in which, it will be remembered, 
the body is similarly broken on its axis. It is perliaps not too bold to thmk that this pos¬ 
ture w^as intended to suggest to the worsliippcr that the Buddha image was actually 
moving or walking towards the suppliaiir, its hand raised in the gesture of reassurance. 
Like their coun terparts at Mathura, the Samich images are certaiiiiy composed accord¬ 
ing to a fixed system of prapomon; from what ’we know of later compilations of the 
iastras in the Hindu tradition, some such ratio as seven, or even nine, tlialams (the dis¬ 
tance &om brow to chin) to the total height of the image would have been employed. 
The ratio varied according to the ^ stature ^ both physical and hieratic of the deity to be 
represented. 

In all the Btiddlias of the Samath ivorkshops the planes have been so simplified 
tliat tJic sculpture takes on an almost abstract character; it is as though, by tlie very 
perfection and imbroken smoothness of the subdy melling convex surfaces which com¬ 
pose the modelling of tlie body, the sculptor strove noi: only for a beautifully refined 
plastic statement of form and volume, but for an expression of the ineffable perfection of 
the body of the Buddha as well. 

One of the great masterpieces of Gupta sculpture and, indeed, of Indian art of all 
penods is the high-rclief statue of Buddha preaching the First Sermon, dficovered in die 
ruins of Samath (Plate Sj). It is, as usual, carved of chunar sandstone which rctaiits 
traces of red pigment on the robe. The Teacher is represented seared in yoga posture, 
his hands in die wheel-ttimitig or dhann^krit bclow^ on the plinth, may be re¬ 

cognized tlie figures of Sikyamuni's carHest followcfs who, after a period of apostasy, 
returned to him at the sermon in the Deer Fark^ Between the two groups of kneeliug 
monks is the symbol of die pceacliing, tlic Wheel, and, to give die setfing, two badly 
damaged figures of recumbent decr. The badr-slab, representing a throne, is carved with 
hybrid monsters or ydlis and makaras. Iconograpliically the relief is the final step in a 
devclopmenc that transformed the events ftom die life of the Buddha into hieraric sym¬ 
bols, rather than mere stories of ^Ifejattnuii’s mortal career. In early representatiom of 
the First Preadungn as in the rehefs of Gandblra, die Deer Park sermon is repn^ented as 
an actual event, with the Buddha surrounded by his disciples, with all figures on the 
same scale. In the S^ath relief it is die enormously enlarged figure of die Buddha in 
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dharmacakra itut<iTa that stands for the event; the narrative elements of the episode have 
been relegated to the base. Both the svelte attenuation of the Samath Buddhas and the 
qtiahty of sensuous elegance that distinguislies them ate a kind of development out of 
the Later Andhra style. The seated Buddha is presumably carved according to a system 
of five thalanis to the total height of the figure, and the imag e is composed in a triangle, 
with the head as apex and the legs as the base. The relief shows the development of the 
Mahayana point of view: it is the eternal aspect of die tumiug of the ivhcei, typified by 
the Buddha and his gesture, that is important, rather thm the actual episode from the 
hero's mortal career that appealed to the Hinayaiiist Church. There could be no more 
appropriate nor beautiful lUustratioii of the metaphorical conception of the cult iTiia g<> 
and its separate parts than this icon: the line of the brows follows the tensilr curve of the 
Indian bow; the eyes arc lotiform; the face has die perfect oval of the egg; and the body 
once again is a combination of the various allegories of great strci^th and beauty con- 
tamed in the lakshan^. One of the most beautiful fiatutes of this and other Gupta 
Buddhas from Samith is the carving of their haloes. In the present example the orna¬ 
ment of the nimbus consists of a wide band of deeply cut foliate rcrnis fraTturd in a pearl 
border wth flower-bearing apsaras on either side. 

Not the least impottant aspect of the Samith school of Buddhist sculpture is its great 
influence on Buddhist art outside India. The earliest Buddha images to be cart-cd in 
and Cambodia arc all provincial variants of the Siimath types, and a final and bcaudfiil 
development will be seen in the Buddhas ornamenting the great shrine of Batabudur in 
Java. 

In relief Kulpture the Gupta workshops of Samath achieved a synthesis of GanHharjTi 
and Kushan elemtmts paralleling the devdopment of the Buddha image. A numhet of 
steles with scenes fiom the life of Buddha very clearly show the perp^n iari o u of the ico¬ 
nography for each episode as evolved in Gandhara (Plate 84J. The figures in the reliefi 
arc themselves miniature replicas of the monumental statues. The style of the relief carv¬ 
ing with the forms outlined against a deeply shadowed background may be regarded as 
a development of the archaic style found at Saiichi and elsewhere. In the individual 
scenes the story is related in a very dear shorthand manner, with die inr]inif.u of only 
those figures necessary to the action. There is a perpetuarion of the manner of continu¬ 
ous narration, so that all the events related to the Buddha's Nativity (Miyi under the 
5 ai tree, the Seven Steps, and the First Bath) arc included within the confinf>i; of the same 
panel. The reduction of the narrative to the most essentia] figures is already prophesied in 
the relief style of the Kushan Period at Mathuti. 

Some mention must be made of sculpture in metal, which at one time certainly 
existed in a quantity approximating that of the surviving examples in stone and stucco. 
The only remainijig metal statue of any size is the colossal copper image of Buddha from 
Sultinganj, in the Binningham Museum (Plate 85}. Stylisti^y, the figure is the equi¬ 
valent of the fifih-century stone Buddhas of Samath in die smoothly rounded attenua¬ 
tion of body and limbs, and in the way that the drapery entirely reveals the form be¬ 
neath. Parallel incisions on the sur^ce are all that indicate the presence of folds in front 
of the body. Modelling in the shape of die archaic chevron pattern connotes the fullness 
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of tht garment at the borders. The figure, standing erect and majcsric like die Saroith 
Statues, has a feeling of animation imparted by die unbalanced stance and the movement 
suggested by the sweeping silhouette of the enveloping robe. Indeed, much of the im¬ 
pressiveness of this figure derives &om the posirion of the arms unfurling the mantle on 
either side of the body like giant wings outspread. 

Just as important aesthetically and historically are the smaB figures of Buddha and 
Buddhist divinities in bromsc that have been unearthed both in Gandhara and the Ganges 
Valley, if only because it is highly likely that such small portable statues were imported 
into China by Buddhist pilgrims like Hsiian-tsang and served as models for the religious 
sculpture of the Far East,* 

Among the statuettes in bronze that have been found in Gandhara - some so alike that 
they might have been made from the same mould - is an example in the collccfion of 
M. Pierre Jeauneret (Plate 86a). It represents die Buddha standing in sblt^a mudra. In a 
general way, the figure, with the voluminous folds of the mantle indicated by incised 
lines,^ but conceived as a volume separate from the body, is a mitiLiture replica of the 
stone Gandhara Buddhas of the second and third centuries. There arc certain features, 
however, which point to the image’s having been made at a somewhat later period, 
when the Classic^ influence was being replaced by artistic ideals of a definite Indian 
nature; the round fullness of the face, proinioient ushnisha, and snail-sheU curls arc posi¬ 
tive haUmarks of the Gupta style at centres like Mathura, so that tlie object should prob¬ 
ably be dated no earlier tli^n the fourth or fifth century. Characteristic of the Gandhara, 
metal figures is the rayed nimbus and aureole or body halo, 

A typical example of a statuette of the Gupta Period is the bronze figure of Buddha 
from Dhanesar Khcra, now in the museum at Kansas City and dated c. 400 (Plate S6 b), 
The head is a reduction to a small scale of the heads of fourth^ and fifth-century Buddha 
statues from Mathur^ The proportions of the body bcncarij the drapery likewise corre¬ 
spond to the Gupta type, but the robe hsclf is still modelled more in conformity with 
the scmi-rcaUstic style of Gandliara. Again, the halo, with its projecting rays, is typical 
of these small metal images both in Gandhara and later Indian examples.® 

Sculpture in the Gupta Period is of course not limited to the production of the ateliers 
at Mathura and Samith; there was, on the contrary, an enormous amount of carving of 
Hindu and Buddhist images all over India, and many of these can vie in quality with the 
masterpieces of the famous centres in the north, A great many images and rclicfi, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain, have been collected in the Museum at GwaUor. Among dtesc the 
enormously monumental blaradmha fromBcsoagar, several reliefs of fiying apsaras, and 
a Nativity relief, either Hindu or Jain, are worthy of special mention. Also from a 
temple at Besnagar is a relief of the goddess Ganga, now in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, The figure reveali the attenuated sensuous grace of the Samith style, and the 
foliage and water patterns arc carved with that combination of convention and in¬ 
ventive fiincy that characterizes all Gupta ornament. Among the most monumental of 
Gupta carvings is the colossal relief of die hoar avatar of Vtshiiu at Udayagjri in Bhopal 
State. All these PTrarn pics from western India are in the same style as the work at Sar- 
Hath; that is, the sculptural conception, the proporrions of figures, and dicir metaphorical 
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composidoa arc all pans of the unified Gupta tradition. Sanefii contitiucd as a Buddiiist 
centre well through the rcigo of Harsha of Kanauj, and some of the later dedications in¬ 
clude Buddha images of considerable dignity and plastic significance. We have already 
studied the later cave-temples at AJ an cl as examples of rock-cut atchicccmrei some of 
the sculptural dccOTacion^ notably the fine panel of a NS^araja and his queen, outside 
Cave ^QX, deserve to rank witli the great examples of the period {Pbte 88a). The 
figures have the same fe eling of elegance and repose which, as we shall see presendy, 
distinguishes the Gupta wall-paintings at the same site. It will be observed that all the 
relicfi mentioned have a conmion classic quality m being rigidly contained within a box- 
likc &amc. There is no indicadon of the baroque qualities of bter Hindu rdiefi, in which 
the figures arc disposed without any confining enclosure. 

A beautiful sbb horn Sondani near Gwalior is illustrative of the mature development 
of figure sculpture in the Gupta Period (Plate Sy), Represented arc two gmdhanrai - 
supernatural aerial beings - divinities of fiagrance and music, once the attendants of 
Indra, Appropriately, the divinities arc shown flying through the air, and it should be 
noted that the effect of weiglitlcss, endless, soaring motion is imparted not, as in Chris¬ 
tian angeb, by the unconvincing addition of wings, but by the dncctiDii of the legs and 
by the upward swirling lines of the billowing scarf that supports the divme pair like a 
celestial parachute. As Srelb Kramiisch lias pointed out, the device of the upturned feet, 
brushing against, but not supported by, the steps in the frame at the right adds to the 
illusion of the effortless flight of the angelsAgain, the very heaviness of the massive, 
intricate coiffures, worthy of Fuseli’s courtesans, seems to add by contrast to the light¬ 
ness of the simply modelled bodies. The female gaudhirva in this group is tlic Sanchi 
j-akshi in Gupta terms, a folly modelled form in relief, but suggesting the possibility of 
f-nHurt-nrr in the round. Note the wonderfiil contrast of the dose-pressed roundness of 
globular breasts and almost abstraedy mbular hmbs and. as in all great Indian figure 
sculpture, the expansive sweUing roundness that makes these beings appear 'as if 
breathing'd“ 

Gupta Buddlust sculpture in western India may be illustrated by a panel carved on the 
narthex screen of the chaitya-hall at Karll at the tunc when this sanctuary was u:ans- 
fotmed into a Mahayaha temple (Pbte 88b). This relief could be described as an apo¬ 
theosis o f Buddha as he appears transfigured in the Lotus sutra. The Buddha is enthroned 
on a lotus in the sky at the summit of an axb supported in the nether waters by nagas. 
To complete the representation of the old Vcclic concept of the division of the cosmos 
into air, earth, and nether waters, the level of the eartli and a reference to the Buddha's 
preaching may be discerned in the Wheel and the deer, emblematic of Simith. The 
Buddha is flanked by the Bodhisattvas Avalokitesvara and Maitrcya, the principal 
members of die celestial congtegarion who were vouchsafed a vision of die Body of 
Bliss or Above die Buddha's head are angels supporting a stupa, symbol 

of his final NirvSto, Tlie style of the individual figures, like the Gupta sculptures at 
AJanti, is a rough, even crude provincial derivation from the fifth-century school of 
Samath, a rcscmbbucc to be discerned in the smooth tubular bodies and limbs and tJC- 
tending to such details as the wheel and the flanking deer, 
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Painting in die Gupta Period, liJcc architecture and sculpture, is merely the culrtiina- 
tion, not the renewal, of a very ancient tradinon. References to Indian painting occur in 
literattire of all periods as early as the Maurj^a, ami it may be assumed that techniques 
and traditions had been fomnilated long before tbe Gupta era. The principal source for 
an nndtrstandrng of the aesthetic of Indian painting is the ViskmtSjimnottanim, which 
classifies the types of painting appropriate to temples, palaces, and private dwellings* 
and didcrendates between * tme\ "lyrical\ and "secular^ painting. Great stress is laid on 
the necessity of foliovring canonical proportiotis and, of even greater import, the expres¬ 
sion of emotion through appropriate movement^i^ 

Six limbs or Essentials of Painting art enumerated in the commentary' of yasodliara 
on the Kiinifi siltra, a work essentially of the Gupta Period, These canons may be under¬ 
stood as a reference to standards which every pamter would necessarily observe. They 
include the proper representation of inner feeling or mood, ideal proportion, as well as 
attention to proper pose, and the preparation of colours and use of the BeiisIl These 
Indian canons are on the whole practical injunctions, and have nothing to do with the 
Six Canons of the hftl^-ceiitLuy Chinese piiinter Hsich Ho* 

That a certain trompe i'ceil dirongJi the suggestion of rchef was specifLcally intended in 
Indian painting is hinted at by certain passages in the Latikavst^ra ^As a picture 
shows highness and lowness while (in reality) there is nothing of the sort iii it .. ^ it is 
like the paintcr^s canvas on which there is no depression or elevation as imagined by the 
ignorant.^ ^ 

It is significant indeed that die Visfmudkannottanjm mentions the impossibility of at^* 
taming a proper expression of emotion witliout a knowledge of the art of dancing. This 
comment in icself serves to explain tiiat wonderfully vibrant gesture and pse that char- 
actcri2c5 the great pamted forms of Ajanta and invests them with a kind of swaying, 
flower-like grace and movement* Painting in the Gupta Period came to be a scndal ac¬ 
complishment no longer limi ted to ecclesiastical use but practised by amatetns as wcU as 
professianal craftsmen.^^ 

Remains of Gupta and posr-Gupta or Early Chalnkya wall-paindngs exist at AJanta 
[Caves 1 , II, XVI, XVn, and XIX), at Bagh, in the Gupta caves at BadamI, and in a Jain 
sanctuary at Sittanavosal near Tanjorc, 

Nowhere else in Indian art but at AJanta do we find such a complete statement of in¬ 
divisible union of W'hat in the West is referred to as sacred and secular art, Lite the 
poetry, die music, and the drama of Gupra India, this is an art of‘great courts charming 
the mind by their noble routine ^ - all different yet united reflexions of a luxurious 
aristocratic culuire. As Coomaraswamy so admirably phrased it, in the splendid settings 
of the AJanta wall-paintings the ‘Bodhisattva is bom by divine riglit as a prince in a 
world luxuriously refined* Tlie sorrow of transiaice no longer poisons life itself; life has 
become an art, in which *** the ultimate meaning of life is not forgotten ... but a cul- 
mimtion and a perfectioii have been attained in which the inner and outer life arc in¬ 
divisible; it is this psydich-physical idmrity that determines the universal quality of Gupta 
painting*,’* 

[n die AJanta wall-paintings wc feel a definite change from the art ofeacly Bnddhistn^ 
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with its emphasis on die symbolic quite apart from the world of reality. Here is a tarn 
to a sort of religious romaadcLsm of a really lyric quality, a ccflcxioTi of the view that 
every aspect of life has an equal value in the spiritual sense and as an aspect of the divine. 
Sensuous physical beauty is as an emblem of spiritual beauty. One b reminded of the 
Hindu god Krishna and his scriptures, in which it is written: all men and ivomen are bis 
forms. 

The technique of die Ajanta wall-paindngs is not markedly different from that de¬ 
scribed in the paintings at Bamiyim The rough surface of the wall or vault is first 
coveted with a layer of clay or cow dung mixed with chopped straw or aniTnal hair. 
When this has been smoothed and levelled, it is given a coating of gesso (fine white clay 



22. Cave [, Aja^; Gmutulpliui 


or gypsum), and it is on this ground that the actual painting is done. Although Indian 
wall-paintings can never be described as fresco in the true sense of the word, it is notable 
that the plaster ground was kept moist during the application of the pigment. The com¬ 
position was first entirely outlined in cinnabar red; next came an imder-paintmg corre¬ 
sponding to the terra veride of medieval Italian practice. The various local tints were then 
applied and the painting was finished by a general strengthening of outlines and accents. 
A bumishing process gave a lustrous finish to die whole surfrcc. 

The most fiimous paintings at Ajanta are in Cave I, and date cither from the late 
Gupta or Early Chalukya Period; roughly, that is, tbc late sixth or early seventh century. 
The cave has the form of a square hall with the roof supported by rows of pillars {Rgure 
22), At the back of the shrine is a deep niche containing a rock-cut image of a seated 
Buddha. Originally, of course, tlie entire interior surfrcc of the cave, even the pillars, 
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was covered vnth paintings; among iKc most utiimiaJ details from this cave that we shall 
examine aie pars of the complete decoration of the flat ceiling. Although the painted 
decoration does not fornt a complete or unified iconographic scheme, large portions are 
thought of as parts of a single concept: the two colossal painted figures of Bodhtsattvas 
on each side of die niche at the back of the hall may be regarded as parts of a Trinity, 
with the sculptured image of the Buddha in the sanctuary as the cetitml figure^ Both 
these Bodhisattvas arc of the carma type of composition in which a ptindpal figure 
serves as stabdizing factor and guide to the entire arrangement; for example, on the left- 
hand wall^ the enormous figure of a Bodhisattva with a Blue Lotus stands in a landscape 
teeming with forms of all sorts, related not by any bws of spatial composition but by 
their leladoii to the object of their veneration, the Deity of Compassion represented at 
the moment that he manifests himself to this group of devotees. Tlie spectator do« not 
take in the entire huge cemporidon ac a single gbuce, but his eye, following the direc¬ 
tions suggested by the gestures and movements of the forms, and alwa^^ returning to die 
dominating shape of die Bodhisatu^a, comes gradually to ejtpiore and apprehend the 
entire arrangemenL 

The figure of the Bodhisattva is worthy of detailed analysis (Plates 89 and 90)* Fol¬ 
lowing the principle of hieratic scaling, it is enormously larger than the attendant figures; 
this device not ojtly serves an iconographical function but provides a dominant vertical 
axis around whicli die composition literally revolves. We may be sure that die form. 
Just like the sculptured EuddliLsc images of the period, composed according to a 
system of canonical proportion, probably nine thalams to the total height of the figure. 
The pose of the body with its pronounced d^anthanent contrives to impart a &ding of 
swaying grace and movement that is carried out in the exquisite tilt of the head and the 
gesture of the liandp As an example of that metaphorical rather dian organic com¬ 
position of human forms, this figure has few equals. We may see how feature by feature 
the parts of the face and body art drawn with reference to die shape of certain forms in 
the animal and vegetable world, which by their beauty and finality recommended 
themselves as more fitting than any txaiisitory human model for creating the imagined 
superior and eternal anatomy of a god:^^ the ftce has the perfect oval of die egg; the 
brows curve as an Indian bow; the eyes are lodform. We recognixe again die elephantine 
shoulders and arms, the Iccnine body, and. perhaps loveliest of all, the hand, which in 
its articulation suggests the pliant growth of the lotus flower it holds. 

It will be observed in the figure of the Bodhisattva and his attendants that the flesh 
parts appear to be meddled in light and shade. Actually this chiaroscuro has nothing to 
do wii the recording of any effects of illumination; like the highly siui ib r modcUttig 
of Trecento painters such as Giotto, its sole function is to impart a feding of solidity and 
plasticity to the forms* In a completely arbitrary way areas of shadow ore placed on both 
sides of the bridge of the nose of the Bodhisattva, and in some of the dark-ikinned at-^ 
tendants bold highlights are painted on the saliencies of features and body further to 
enhance the feding of existence in the round. In the examples at Ajanu and dsewherc in 
India this abstract shading has a much softer effect than in the provincial Indian 

painting at Bamiyan* where the rcchnique is in process of becoming a convention 
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Here is ' an art dut reveals li^ .., as an mtiicate ritual fitted to the cotksummarion of 
every perfect experience In a marvellous iccoadllarion of beauty, phyiical and spiri¬ 
tual, the Great Bodlibattva is realized as the very embodiment of chat compassion and 
tenderness that bis mission of allaying the miseries of tltc world implies. The Hawless 
opalescent smoothness of the skin, like the geneialLzed modelling of Gupta statues, the 
eyes half dosed in reverie, the phyacally unreal proportioDs of the &ce suggest a beauty 
beyond reality; this is a loveliness so refined away from transitory human appearance 
that it becomes a symbol of celestial beauty and purity. The head, almost like a heavy 
fiower on the strong stalk of the neck, bends slightly forward; an Olympian majesty sits 
on the tensile arc of the brows. The face is veiled in a lyric, pensive abstraction that al¬ 
most reminds one of the half-sensual, lialf-spiritual ghostlincss that animates the faces of 
Michelangelo’s demi-gods. The figure as a whole in its tranquil siuvity and virile sweet¬ 
ness is the perfect ceahzadon of this deity of salvation and refuge. The proper expression 
of the qualities of a Bodhisattva is no happy aeddent nor solely tlic result of any aesthetic 
inspiration; it is the result of the artist’s knowledge and posscssioi] of the entire body of 
the painter’s tradition - proportion, drawing, technique - together with an understand¬ 
ing of tlte drama of pose and gesture which, as in the dance, conveys die essential nature 
of the deity. Tlic figure gives an impression of being arrested in a moment between 
tranquillity and movement, an impression that is also given by some of the great bronze 
statues of the Hindu Renaissance; this suggestion of the pot«itiabty of movement as 
though the figure were about to ’come to life’ is, of course, the eitpress result of the 
wonderfully rhythmic disposing of pose and gesture. 

At the right, among the companions of the Bodhisattva, we recognize a beautifully 
drawn femrie figure of dusky complexion who wears a towering head-dress that closely 
resembles die elaborate multhuta. crowning the Bodhisattva Inmseif. This is a represen¬ 
tation of the shakti or female energy of the Bodliisattva, one of the many indicacions of 
the inmjsioDs of Hindu concepts into Buddhism. It is only the beginning of a trend diat 
ultimately led to the reabsoiption of Buddhism into Hinduism in the Hindu Renaissance. 
The strangely cubistic rock-forms tliat loom behind the Bodhisattva and support the 
shapes of kinttaras and peacocks praising his manifestation might be compared to the 
rimilarly block-likc mountain forms in Early Christian and Byzantine art. Actually it 
would be absurd to look for any ’influence’ in this or odier details that bear a resem¬ 
blance to the forms of Wesictn art; these conventions for rocks are simply an outgrowth 
of the already conceptual, ideographic treatment of geological formations in early Indian 
relief sculpture and in die ' stage sets ’ that form the backgrounds of the earliest wall- 
paintings in Cave X at Ajantl 

The painting of the ceiling of Casx I at Ajanu is executed in a more Hat, properly 
speaking decorative, style than the work on the walls of the vihara. The space is divided 
into a number of contiguous panels square and rectangular in shape, which are filled 
with figure subjects and ornamental motifs. A composition, svhich wdtb slight variation 
is repeated no less than four times, shows a bearded personage dressed in a peaked cap, 
mantle, and boots, attended by musicians and cup-bearers (Plate 91 a). Although at one 
time this group was identified as a representation of Khusrau II of Iran, who actually 
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501 1 an embassy to die Dcccm. it sccins more reasonable, as Cooinaraswamy suggests, 
diat it is a representation of Kuvera, tic god of riches, whose Dionysiim aspect we have 
already cnaiuntcrcd in the sculpture of Mathura. The extremely cestricted palette used 
here, and the silhouetting of the figures against a light background sprinkled with 
rosettes, give the panel a very flat, texdle-like character. Tliis is even truer of the floral 
and vegetable forms that fill the panels surrounding tliis figure composition (Plate 91 a). 
These are perfect examples of the Indian artist’s ability to abstract the «sctitials of 
natural forms and rum them to decorative organktation without m any way losing the 
sense of growth and proper articulation of tlic pbnt structure.^® 

Scarcely less important, but unfortunately mote damaged than the paintings of Cave 
I, arc the fragments of wall dccorariou surviving in the porch of Cave XVTI* This shrine 
bears an inscription of the last quarter of the fifth century, which may be assumed to 
correspond with the period of the w^all-paintings. One of the subjects on the back wall 
of the verandah reprsents Lndra and his entourage of celesdal musicians flying to greet 
the Buddlia at the tune of his visit to the Tushita Heaven [Plate 9m). In many ways this 
beauriful detail bears comparison w'ith the sculpture of flying gandharvas at Gwalior 
(Plate 87), The suggestion of endless, cHbrtless flight is imparted by the direction of the 
bent legs and by the jewels sw'ceping backward over the breast of the god, who is 
differentiated from his companions by his light colouring and magnificetiE crowru In 
addition to the noble beauty of die god, one should note particularly tlie wonderfully 
animated figure of a flute-player at the rights half tumlng to glance at lndra. Behind ludra 
and his train are to w'ering clouds, conventionalized by striated curving lines of ultramarine 
blue of varying thickness against a nacreous white background. This detail illustniccs 
with what great breadth and surtness the figures are drawn. Note ho^v the individual 
features, like th e nose and eyes, appear to be defined widi a single sweep of the brush, 
the thickness of tiie line providing a plastic reinforcement. Although parts of the design 
may now appear flat, it is apparent that originally there was a suggestion of relief through 
shading and highlights. In the figure of the dusky apsaras at the right there are traces of 
the highlights that originally gave soliency to the featuTes> 0$, for example, tlic sharp 
stroke of light pigtnenton the nose. 

Another part of the wall of the court in Cave XVH illustrates a portion of the 
tarn Jiltakii (Plate 92), in which die chief episode shows the princely hero amaounemg to 
his wife the news of his banishment from his fluher s kingdom. At the right of the com¬ 
position, in a pavilion with orange W'aUs and red pillars* a swarthy lord clasps his swoon¬ 
ing consort; her drooping pose is ajcccnled by the bend of her head, and the relaxation of 
every limb emphasizes her dfrtresSp This detail of the fresco is an fllustradon of how in 
Indim painting states of mind or moods are, as in a pby, precisely indicated by pose and 
gesture and gl^ccs. Tliis is exaedy what is implied in the Six Limbs of Pahitiiig men¬ 
tioned above and in all bter treatises on die art of painciiig. The oit.xicry of the princess 
is revealed by the way in w hich she dings to her lord for support; the prince's scUcitude* 
by his offering of die cup of wine. The atmosphere of concern is further heightened by 
the figure of the dw'orf glancing upw'ord at the couch and the maid servant with the 
carafe who hovers behind die couple. It wUl be noted how the direccions of die glances 
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of (he prindpal actors are fixed on the figure of die hapless prince. He and the princess 
appear again with umbreUa-beoring attendants in the part to the left of this detail, where 
one should also notice die wonderfully chaiacterized figure of a beggar i^'ith bowl and 
crooked staff. Behind this group is a boldly pattemized background of exotic foliage, 
in the rich variety of its greens suggesting European tapestry design. 

The effect of the whole composition in its employmetit of dramatic and emotional 
gestures, the device of continuous narration, and the feeling of sdniiig movement thtit 
leads across the shallow stage and animates the mdividual figures, is like a translation of 
the technique of the Amaravat! rdiefi into terms of painting, It should be noted further 
in connexion with this wall-painting that die representation of the palace with its heavy 
comice supported by slender colonnettes is probably a reasonable approximation of the 
domestic architecture of the period. 

Among the most important surviving examples of Gupta wall-paiating ace the 
damaged firagments of decoration in the verandah of Cave IV at Bagh. In so fiir as one 
can tell from their present condition, the style is identical with the work at Ajanta. Re¬ 
presented are an elephant procession and 'what appears to be a dancing scene with beau- 
tifiilly ihydimic figures of young girls moving in a circle around a personage in ftushan 

or Tr am'rtn dlTSS. 

Hindu wall-paintings with a date corresponding to 578 decorate the porch of Cave 111 
at Bldami. The style is closely rebted to the later Ajanta paintings and to a cyde of Jain 
wall-paintings at SittanavisaL^^ 

In its relaticHi to the Buddhist an of all of south-eastern and eastern Asia, the import¬ 
ance of the Gupta Period can scarcely be over-estimated. In the iconography and style 
of painting and sculpture we find the establishment of a norm that lent itself to adapta¬ 
tion in the hands of all the peoples who folloivod the Buddhist religion. The paintings 
and sculptures of Gupta India are more than prototypes for the religious art of Asia; 
tliey occupy a position corresponding to that of Greek and Roman art in the West. The 
perfection and balance achieved in fiidia of the fourth and fifth centuries recommended 
themselves as the final solution of problems of ibrm and content in religious art that 
could not be improved on. just as the perfection and authority of Classic art persisted as 
a norm in the European tradition. Wherever it was introduced, Gupta art provided a 
firm basis for die evolution of original artistic expression. Exact imitation of Gupta 
modds of the school of Samath marked the beginnings of Buddliist art in the Jungles of 
Siam and Cambodia, but the quick realization and assimilation by native sculptors of the 
essential plastic qualities of the Indian originals produced some of the greatest works of 
sculpture in Further India. The wonderful conjunction of serenity of expression and 
pUstic majesty survives in Singlialese art to the end of the Buddliist tradition, Javanese 
Mahiyana sculpture, as exemplified by the carvings of the Great Stupa at Barabudur, 
marks a final crystallization of the Gupta ideaL The Impact of Indian art on Central Asia 
has already been examined; it was through the intermediary Buddhist kingdoms of 
Turkestan, as well as through the importatioa of actual models by Chinese pUgrims, 
that the Gupta style was introduced to China and Japan of the sixth and seventh centuries. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTEH 15 


1 . CoonunrA'^iiiiyp 9Dp lu j. 

а, Coonuraswimy^ Hisicty, 6^ u_ j. 

j. The absence of a ukhara aad the nigged aiid 
iimp[e ^rave-like' appearajice almoat njg;gcst i 
dcrivicititt (tam 4 cive piotor^'pe, such as the 
vihaia At Ajalfitl 

4. h ii perhaps poisible to asiime that the right 
iurtotmdirig squares were dcJiofd. to the Reg^ 
of the Eight Diircdoiis of Space, like planets 
grouped aroLiiid the central axia of Siva, The whole 
imtartuely complicated subject of these magic 
temple plans^ of which there are b ceraliy hundreds 
of vadantSp has been magisterially tftatal by Stella 
Kramrisch in bee book; The MWii Ttmplr (Cah 
cutra, 194^5). 

5. Bed, Ip 141- 

б. In the life of Hsiian^tsang [Bcalp t, kk) we read 
bow thU famous Chinese traveHcr brought baitk to 
China froin India amtall collection ofimagesp some 
originals^ some copies of famous Indian enk images. 
Hia cnlleftion induded cacampics in gold^ siburr, 
and sandalwood. This passage is often cited as one 
of the means whereby Jtylei of Indian art were 
introduced to the Far East, See aho B. RowIali.d, 
^Indian Images in Cbinesc Seulpture^ jixfifiMj alndf, 
X, 1 (i947)p 3-20, Note partieuLrly ihe 'copies* of 
Ganc^ra statues foutid in China. 

7, The method of indicatitig drapery folds by 
Enri incised in the surface is ftequendy found in 
stucco imag gj in Gandblra; it is natural that this 
method would have been used in preparing the 
equally malleable wax mould for the metal 
statuette. 

Anodier meui image of a somewhat ditFereut 
type li in the Musetmi of Fine ArtSp Boston. Thh is 
said to have been found in Burma, but was almost 
cectainly nude in India, k is not difCoilt ro sec how 
closely dlls figure repeats the foemuk of the stone 
sculpture at Slrtl^ih in such partkiilars as the^ooth, 
rather attenuated pfoporriou and bmlM sheathed 
in a robe that complct^y rrrcali the body bcticatbH 
With the figure from Sultan^j, W'hiidi it re- 
xcznhlcs in its getttral form, this sEattiette must be 
anjgncd to the high point of Gupca sculpture in the 
fifth century. See Coomaraiwamy, Bgure 

ijg. 


9. S. KtamrisTbp Indian SoilptuK (CaJrutta, 
l933)t t7t- 

10, VishnuSmm0^ijiram^ Part m. Chapter 43, 

11. The term (movemcni of li&) seetm lo 

imply the necesriry^fbf endowing living things with 
a feeling of vitabajcd odstence with attention to 
rkfiir ipedtic growth and articulation that is Co be 
ufiJerstDCHl by the first of Bsieb He's Six Principles 
of Pamimg (see S, Sakaoiship TJae Spirit af cAe Brushy 
Wisdom of the Ease Series (London, 19^ 9), 47 

12, A. Ki Cootnaraswamy* ‘The Painier's Arc in 
Ancient India'. Jontnat e/ (Ift InJim ^ecKfy e/ 
OfienJaf Alt {t933)p 28, 

II* Tltis appearance of the talented amateur is 
paralleled in China in the T'ang PeriotL !n the Far 
East the work of the non-^profilsHoiiaJ ^gcnilctnan 
painter' comes to be prdfarftd over tbe ^aniu-. 
ipited^ traditicknal products of the professional artist. 

14. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hkfijry, EKl-t. 

rS. This metbod has its cJtaa cquivoknc in the 
church act of the Middle Ages in Europe: the 
twrifth-cencury aesrhedciaa Wltelo rematked chat 
almond eyes were preferable to the actual shape of 
any human eye for representations of the Virgin and 

ifi. tc was this of relief in paintiiig that never 
fitikd to surprise and oinfoimd the Chinese^ when 
this manner was iotfoducedi m the Six Dynasties 
Period (ajj. aiCHSS9)* See the many quocaficmi on 
the Liang Period paicicer. Clung Seng-yit, ta T. 
NakOr Tfir IPd/l-PeinrirTfj oj Hikyi\lij 199 ff. 

17, A. K. Coomanswamy* Hbiory, 90. 

18, As an Indieadon of the risential mriry of the 
ans in Gupta fudia, it may be metidoned that the 
same compositions of fmtasdc auimali and doial 
forms as seen in these cdling-paintings may be 
found in the sculptured decoratktti of Cave XIX_ 

19, For the B^dlmi paintings, Sec Rowland and 
Coomaraswainy, Plate 23, and S. Kramrisd]^ 
'Paiiitings at Ba dim r, Jinmial of l/ie Indian Sorkty 
af Ori^ntiti An, tv, i (Jurie jy. The Sittana- 
vlsal decorations ate discussed in /IBXA, 1910, 9. 
Coloured reproductions of details of the Bagh 
painliugs are to be found in Rowland and 
Coomafafwamy^ Plates it-22_ 
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CHAPTER I 6 

LATE BUDDHIST ART IN INDIA, NEPAL, AND TIBET 


1. Late Buddhist Art in Bengal: The Pak-Sens Period 

By the seventh century a.d., 2s we have already leamed in eailier chapters, Buddhism 
had largely disappeared from northern India, following the invasion of the White Huns. 
In the south die rise of Hinduism lud gradually supplanted the religion of fiakyamuni. 
Only in Bengal does Buddhism survive os an important force until the £na] annihilation 
of its cstablidimcnts by die Mohammedan invasions of the twelfth century. This final 
chapter of Buddhist history in India is at once a prolongjation and a degeneration of the 
Gnpta tradition. Buddhist art in this last phase of its development in India was produced 
under die patronage of die Pala and Sena Dynasties (730-1197] that were the heirs of 
Hatsha*s Empire in the Ganges Valley.^ 

The Buddhism of the Pala Period represents that outgroivth of Mahayana described as 
Tantrism,a syncretic assimilarion into Buddhism of many elements of Hindu origin, such 
as the concept of the iakd or female energy of the Bodhisatrva and the reliance on magic 
spells and rituaL The worship of the mystical D Jiyiirt i Buddhas of the Pour Dirccdoos and 
the creator, Adi-Buddha, a kind of Buddhist Brahma, completely replaces any devotion 
to the person of die mortal Buddha. It is this pliase of DuddhUm, usually described as the 
Vajrayana, that, together with die paiaphcmdia of its art, finds its way to Tibet and 
Nepal in die eighth and ninth centuries. Progressively until its cxrincdon in the twelfth 
century, Buddlusm takes on the aspects of Saivisni and Vaishnavism. The principal site 
of this last centre of Indian Buddhism and its art was the great university dty of Na- 
landa. 

Among the inscriptions found at Nllanda is one recording a dedication by a certain 
Baladeva, ruler of Sumatra and Java, in 860, a clear indication of the intimate relations 
existing between this last stronghold of Indian Buddhism and die Sadendra Empire in 
Indonesia. The description of the monasteries of Nalan^ by Hsiian-bang, who saw 
them at the height of their splendour in the seventh century, is worth quoting iH rx/cf isc: 

The whole establishment is surrounded by a brick wall, which encloses die ctuire eonvem 
from without. One gate opeus into the great college, from which arc separated eight other 
tialU , standing in die middle of die Sanghanma. The richly adorned towers, and the fairy-likc 
turrets, liitr pointed hill-tops, are congregated together. The observatories seem to be lost in the 
vapours of die motuing, and the upper rooms tower above the do uds.,.. All the outside courts, 
to which arc die priests' chambers, are of four stages. The stages Lave dragou-prajections and 
coloured eaves, the pcari-red pillars, carved and Dmamcntcd, the richly adorned balustrades, 
and the roofr covered with cil^ that reflect the light in a thousand shades, these things add to 
the beaut)’ of the sccne.^ 

IS2 
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The actuaj motiasteries or viharas excavated at Naiinda iirc ranged one tiexr to an¬ 
other like so many adjacent coUcges in a university complex. The plan of the mdi vidual 
vihSra^ is nearly identical in the structures excavated, and consists of many srnalt cells 
grouped around ilie four sides of an open couriy'ard, an arrangenient already found in 
earlier examples of tlic type. In another place Hsuan-tsang observed: 'To the north 
is a great vih^, in height about three hundred feet.,. With respect to its naagnificencep 
its dimensions, and the statue of Buddlia placed in it, it resembles the great ^iliam built 
under the Bodlii tree/^ 

The actual excavations at Nalaj^ have revealed little of the magnificence described 
by Hsuan-tsang- Certain buildings are sutfidcndy preser^Td to give an idea of the archi¬ 
tectural character of this last stronghold of Indian Buddhism. A stupa dut was dis^ 
engaged from the tnasonry of a larger struemre built aro nnd it at a later period reveals a 
style that is a continuation of Gupta architcctnral forms (Plate 93 *]^ building rests 
on a podiniTL The devarion of the base consists of two storc)^. the first filled with Budd¬ 
has and Bodhisattvas in niches separated by columns derived from the Gupta order; 
the second zone is decorated widi chaity^a arches framing smaller images. Above this is 
an attic storey separated into two levels by projecting roll cornices. The drum of the 
' stupa is octagonalp with its frees altcmacely plain and decorated with Buddha statues iti 
niches. Tlie whole is surmounted by a saucer-like dome. The tn^tmeut of die fr^e is 
not unlike that of the Mahabodhi temple as we see it to-day (Plate 9311). As the view of 
the groxmd storey reveals, the revetment of the Mahabodhi shrine dating from die Paia 
Period consists mainly of multiple niches separated by square engaged pillars ringed by 
garland collars and surmounted by lotiform capitahp This anangenient was repeated on 
every successive level of the shrine proper and die pyramidal tower. Originally these 
recesses contained Dhyani Buddha images^ probably placed ’^vith reference to the Four 
Directions; at present^ die niches arc frllod with a hapliazard collection of sculpture re¬ 
covered in the course of die nineteenth-century rcstoratiou. The wall space, as in the 
stupa at NilaUi^t is repeatedly divided into horizontal zones by projEtting string courses; 
and above the band of niches is a massive fiiczeof Uon heads supporting aeon tmuons rib¬ 
bon-like garland. If die reader will tuni to the plate of the temple as a whole (Plate 
he will note that just as on die fikharas of the late Gupta temples at Aihole, the storeys of 
tlic tower arc marked by lotifonu qnouis at die comers of each level, and the finial of 
the spire comprises a complete amaJaka that is repeated at the lower stages. The style of 
the figure sculpture in stucco at Nila^da is a dry repetition of the Gupta statuary of Sar- 
natb> as may be seen by comparing die statue in die topmost niche with the frmous 
preaching Buddha (Plate 83). Since these statues ate so much in the st>dc of early Maha- 
yana imagery before die development of Tantrie formSp this structure and its d^oration 
may be dated as early as the seventh century. It seems highly likely that the origmal form 
of the gres^^ xihara described by Hsiian-tsang was only a larger version of this same type 
of monument. 

Wliat must have been one of the greatest religious establishments of the Pali Period is 
CO be seal in the ruins at Paliarpur in Bengal (figure 23). The remains consist of a vast 
square court nearly a diousand feet on a side, surrounded by an enclosing periityle 
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Temple lit Pidiarpitf: Gromid p|^ 


consbtmg of more than one hundred and seventy-five individual ceis. In the centre is a 
shrine in the form of a Maltese cross with a number of recessed projecting comers be¬ 
tween the arms. In elevation this sanctuary consisted of a pyramid of three superimposed 
terraces and at the summit a square cclk vrith projecting porticoes on all four sides. The 
shrine can be described as a prisada or Mem type of temple, in which the diminishing 
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tcrtaccs symbolize the steps and peak of the world mountain. The decoration 

consisted of multiple tcm-cotta relief plaques attached to die brick fagades, as in the 
Gupta temple at Bhi^rgaoh. 

Since there is no tnention of this im posing monument by fisibn-tsang, it has been 
conjectured that it must be dated in the late seventh or eighth century. The indications 
are that it was originally a Brahmanic instaUadoti which at some later period was taken 
over by the Buddlusts. As may be seen by a glance at the ground plan, the arrangement 
is unique among Indian temples, althoi^h its general disposition is reminiscent of die 
shrine at Paiih^pura tn Kashmir. Actually the closest approximations to die temple at 
Paharpur, both in plan and in die elevation in successive levels for ctrcumambuUtton, 
are to be found in Java in sudi temples as Loro Jongtang and Candi Sewn at Pramba- 
nam and, ultimately, the vast templc^mountain at Barabudur. 1 : furnishes the clearest 
possible evidence for the close relations between Bengal and Java already suggested by 
the Nalanda inscription. 

Characteristic of die sculpture of the Pak and Sena Periods are the nuniErous examples 
of images carved in hard, black stone found at Nalanda and many other sites in Bengal. 
Ah of Acm are chanctarked by a great finesse and predsion of execution. Many of these 
icons give the impression of being stone imitations of metal-work, and in almost every 
case the sense of plastic conception is lost under the intricaq' of surface detail. 

A typical example is the seated Buddlia in the collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston {Plate 94A). The Buddha is represented in the yoga pose and eartli-touching 
gesture of the Enlightenment, A feature that might at first strike the observer as a rather 
strange anachronism is that die Buddha wears the crown and Jewels of a royal person¬ 
age, die very worldly attributes discarded at the time of the renunciation. This can best 
be explained as part of the process of the Buddha’s ddficatioii in Mahayina Buddhism: 
the crown and Jewels not only proclaim his power as Cahravartiu or universal sovereign, 
but are mtend^ to suggest state of radianr splendour or transfiguratioii attained at 
the supreme moment ofEnlightctuneut. The iconography is the same as in the Buddha 
from Fondukistan discussed in an earlier chapter.^ The actual style of the carving is a 
kind of desiccated perpetuation of die Gupta school of die fifth and sixdi centuries; in it 
one is much inore conscious of the precise and sharp definition of die detail of jewelled 
ornaments of the plastic sigiiificancc of the bodily form diat seems to exist as a 
framework for tliese attributes. 

A very famous example of Indian sculpture, generally accepted as of Gupta date, is 
more likely an exceptional masterpiece of the Pala Period; this is the so-called Sinchl 
torso in the Indian Museum in London (Plate 9 j)< From both the stylistic and icono- 
graphic points of view it scctns to cotreipond closely to the sculptural tcchmque of Ben¬ 
gal in the centuries of Pila domination, The fragment serves as an illustration of a techni¬ 
cal method practised in all period* of Indian sculpture: the suggestion of the nature of 
flesh in stone by the contrast between the hard, cold defimtion of die metal accessories 
with the toimdcd smooth planes that interlock to give the structure of the body; the 
softness of the flesh is suggested again by the device of the constricting belt raising a welt 
of fldi below the navel In addition to the exquisite refinement in the carving of details. 
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the torso hds a certain atlilcdc lithcitcss impaitcd by the breaking of the body on its axis, 
a pose already ^miliar to us in many earlier examples. Not only the similarity of the 
technique to other examples of Pala sculp ttire, but the attribute of the antelope skin worn 
as a scarf across tlie body point to the Pala Period; since this emblem was used to identify 
the esoteric deity Khasarpana Avalokitesvara, whose worshipt related to Saivite con¬ 
cepts, docs not begin before the rise of Tautric Buddhism. The Sanchl torso, probably 
datable between the seventh and ninth centuries, is a masterpiece of its kind, in which 
empliasis on tecbtucal fimsh and virtuosity of carving and plastic modelling arc main¬ 
tained in perfect cquilibrimit; whereas iu the vast majority of Pala sculptures die elabora¬ 
tion of surface detail militates against the properly sculptural concepdoii of the whole. 

Of greater aesthetic as well as iconographical interest than the stone sculpture of Ben^ 
gal in the last centuries of Buddhist power are the large numbers of brotae images found 
at Naknda and elsewhere {Pbte 94 b), Like the stone images, they reveal a development 
reSccting changes in the character of Buddhism from Mahayana types to purely Tantric 
forms of Saivite and Vaishnavitc derivation. Many of these images w'crc exported for 
dedication all over south-eastern Asia in the centuries when Nalanda w'as in dose touch 
with the ^rivijaya and Saileiidra Dynasties in Malaya and Java. Indeed, at one time it was 
imcertaiit rvhethcr these metal statuettes were made in India or in Java, so exact was the 
correspondence and so targe the numbers of examples found in the two regions.^ 

Some examples of Nalanda bronze images appear to be dose imitations of earlier 
types of the Gandhira and Gupta Periods, and it may svell be tliat some of these were 
specifically intended as more or less faithful replicas of famous images venerated at the 
holy sites of Buddhism. The vast majority of them, tike thdt stone comitcrparts, per¬ 
petuate the Gupta style of Samath. They arc characterized by the same kind of stviizcd 
elegance and fondness for precise definition of detail diat characterize the stone figutes. 
This finicky and often 'rococo* manner is, of course, more suited to malleable metal 
dian stone. It is on the basis of the Pala style of metal imagery that the whole of later 
Nepalese and Tibetan sculpture is founded; and there arc indications that this manner 
was also translated to Kashmir. 


2. Nepal 

As has already been noted, the last pliase ofBuddlmt art in India has cnjoyTd a prolonga¬ 
tion of nearly a thousand years in the Hiina 1 ay.an regions of Nepal and Tibet. For this 
reason it seems logical to deal with this aspect of provincial Indian Buddhist art before 
proceeding to the account of the last stages of development of Hindu art in India. 

The hegiimings of art as well as history in Nepal arc so obscured in legend that noth¬ 
ing can be said with any certainty of early dvilizatioo in the so-called Valley of Nepal, 
that beautiful little tract of ground, surrounded by tiie peaks of the Himalayas, which 
has supported an extremely interesting culture for more chan two thousand years. The 
original setders of Nepal were presumably i mmigrants feom Tibet who became the an¬ 
cestors of tlie ruling Niwar race and contributed a distinctive Tibetan character to the 
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religion, language, temperament, and appearance of the people. Although pious legend 
records a visit of the Buddha himself to Nepal, it is unlikely that the religion of Sakya- 
muni was introduced to this Himalayaii fatness before the days of the Emperor Asoka. 
Persistent tradition ascribes many monuments to the piety of Asoka, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that some of the surviving stupas were originally dedicated by the great D/iuniid- 
r^ja. The entire later history of Nepal has been linked mth India, espedahy after the 
foundation of a feudal dynasty by the Licchavis from India in the second cenuiry A.D. 
Nepal and Tibet perpetnated the forms and the art of Indian Buddhism after the extinc¬ 
tion of the religion in India. 

According to tradirion, a great mrtny of the surviving stupas in Nepal axe relics of the 
legendary visit of Aioka^ md it is quite possible that the essential structure of some of 
these goes back to the third century B.c* Tradidonally, the oldest scupas in Nepal arc the 
monnment at Samfahunath and the Bodhnath slmnc near Paiaii, which very possibly 
were built around tumuh of Mauryan origin. In its present form tlac Bodhnath has a 
tj^pically Nepalese form (Plate 97 a}. On a square pEtform rises a rather flat, saucer-like 
tumulus, suggestive of the monads at Laufiyi-Nandangafh. This is surmounted by a 
square, box-likc constmetiQn, equivalent to the haraiika of the Indian relic mound. The 
four sides of this member i at Bodhnatli ^d elsewhere, are decorated with enormous pain 
of eyes painted or inlaid in ivory and metal* This is perhaps the most distincrive and strik¬ 
ing feature of Nepalese stupa architecture. Now interpreted as representing the all-seeing 
c)TS of the supreme Buddha of the Nepalese pancheoti, it is likely tham origin die sym¬ 
bolism referred to the eyes of Prajapati or Purusa, who, as Universal Man and world axis, 
properly had his eyes at the summit of tire sty-dome. Above the harm it 5 atBodlvnath 
a stepped pyramid in thirteen storeys typifying the thirteen heavens of the devas* This is 
surmounted in turn by the fnial of the mast or which in Nepalese stupas was literally 

a dngle tree rising ftom the foundations of the stupa and here supporting a final parasol 
and ki^hisa fuiial. On the Sambhunath stupa is a range of thinecn parasols representing the 
heavens of the devas/ Around the drurn of that mernmnent are rehef sculptures repre¬ 
senting the mystic Buddhas of the Four Directions and Vairocma, executed in a stjde 
ultimately derived from the school of sculpture in Bengal J 

An even more characteristic form of Nepalese architecture is to be seen in the many 
wooden temples erected in the ancient capitals of the tcalm. It h quite possible that some 
of these structures preserve now lost styles of early Indian construction A typical example 
is the BahavanI temple at Bliatgaon, which, although in its present form dedicated only 
in 1703, probably repeats the shape of earher prototypes. Tlic sanctuary proper is raised 
on a stone pyrarmd in five stages, and itself consists of a five-storeyed woi^den tower 
with sloping rooB supported by wooden brackets. One is immediately reminded of the 
pagodas of China and Japan. The explanation for this resemblance probably lies in the 
free that tlie Nepalese towers and their Far Eastern equivalents have common proto¬ 
types in now lost wooden architectural forms hi India. Wc have already seen pyramidal 
stone roofs of a sinular type in Kashmir. The skyscrapers of ancient Naknda, as de¬ 
scribed by HsiUn-tsang, or even the famous tvooden pagoda at P^hawar, may well have 
furnished the inspiration for this and similar Nepalese temples. 
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The cightccnth^mniry temple at PitaB in our illustration (Plate 96) is of 

Nepalese ecclesiastical architecture, not only lii its high podiuiu and iu the form of the 
tiers of slopmg roofs supported by elaborately carved wooden struts or brackets, but 
also m the combinadon of an underlying brick fabric with an overlay of intricately 
carved woodwork. 

Another type of Nepalese building is the Krislma temple w^liich may be seen at the 
right in the lUnstiadon of die Durbar Square in Bhatgaou (Plate 97B). Roughly it is a 
copy with Nqjalese modifications of the Indian iikhara mounted over a single cdl and 
perpetuating many details of the Indian prototype, such as the attached turrets and 
fluted finial. Nepalese temples were not meant to accommodate a congregation and, like 
the typical Hindu shrine* were intended only for die bousmg of images. Also* like its 
Indian prototype, the temple was itself an object of worship. The present csamplc has no 
mandapa^ but U siurounded on the ground-storey by an arcade with monolithic octa- 
gonal columns branching into elaborately carved bracket capitals characteristic of the 
Nepalese 'order** 

Tlie same iliiistration also shows anothet typical Nepalese monument, a memorial 
column of the eighteenth-emtar)' ruler, Bhupadndra, wliich is a distant descendant from 
the pillars of Aioka. The kneeling bronze image of the king overlooks the Durbar Hall - 
like an Himalayan Famese Palace - with its heavy cornice ovcthaiiging the severe facade* 
This building is charadteristic of Nepalese secular architecture in the brick masonry used 
in combination with windows of elaborately carved wooden frames and screens with 
tooled metal sills. 

Among the earliest examples of Nepalese sculpture are a number of bronze statuettes in 
the collection of the Boston Museima of Fine Arts (Plate 9S). These figures very clearly 
reveal the deri-vation of Nepalese sculpture from late Gupta or Pab models. The Pad- 
mapirn in the Boston collection has the svelte elegance of the carved Bodhisattvas of the 
Pala Period, The belt and armlets of this and other e^Iy Nepalese figurines were origin¬ 
ally studded with turquoises. Another interesting characteristic is the persistent archaism 
of the swallow-tail convention of tlie drapery scarves, a mannerism ultimately derived 
from die Gan dhar a Bodhisattvas, which, as wc have seen, also enjoyed a great longevity 
in Central Asia and found its way at last into the earliest Buddhist sculpture of China at 
Yiin Kang and Lung Mot. 

Of definitely Indim inspiration^ toop are the scanty fragments of early Nepalese paint¬ 
ing. A manuscript, also in the collection of die Beaton Museum (Plate 99A) dated iijdi, 
teveds an himtic linear style which, in the character of the figure drawing and oma- 
mental firamc, is cjttrcmdy close to the surviving examples of Pda painting. The manu¬ 
script ii in the lorm of a palm leaf prayer hook enclosed in painted w'oodcn covets and 
contains invocations of the divinities in the Tantric pantheon with iUiistradons of the 
prindpal beings in the hierarchy. The miniature illustrated is of Tara, offspring of the 
tears Avalokite^vara shed for the miseries of the world, h is completely characteristic of 
the style of kter Buddhist painting. Although the figure preserves something of die 
sensuous elegance of the Ajan^ ntanner. the rntirc conception has become flat and 
decorative* with the figure of die divinity of no more importance than the ornamental 
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Accessories, Tile cooceptioti is cniiiely linear with an employment of flat, jcwd-Iikc 
colours - a dose inutaiion of die surviving fragments of mantiscriprs 6om die Pala 
school in Bengal,^ 


j, Tibet 

The art of Tibet is it) ccftain respects only another example of die prolongation of the 
religious art of Btmgal under the Kla and Sena Dynasties. The sodal and historical 
factors lliat influenc^ Tibetan art may be summarized briefly. Before the introduction 
of Buddhism the Tibetans were followers of Bonpo, an animisdc religion including 
many elements of sorcery and sexual mysddsm. Perhaps the most important single his¬ 
torical happening in Tibet was the marriage m a.d- 630 of the first king to a Nepalese 
princess and the alliance that die same sovereign formed shortly afterwards widi die 
daughter of the Chinese Emperor Tai Tsung. These unions in a sense are a symbol of die 
whole Tibetan chilizadon which forever afterwards lias been composed of elemenis 
drawn tom Indiaand China.Thecotmtcybad already been converted to Buddhism by die 
Nepalese queen in the seventh century, but the real foundation of the religion dates from 
the missionary activity of the priest, Padtmsaitbhava, who came to Tibet from Kafiri- 
stan in the eighth century. He is remembered for his introduction of Tantric Buddhism 
that appealed particularly to the Tibetan tendencies to sorcery and raystidsm, based on 
terror and The final form of Tibetan Buddhism was established by the holy 

Tnan, Adfa, IS a mixtuTc of Buddhist magic and animism. Beginning as early as the ninth 
cctiturv, when Tibetan conquests included Tun-huang in north-western China, the des¬ 
tinies of Tibetan art had been largely determined by contacts mth the Far East. In the 
period following the invasion of the Mongols. Tibetan Buddhism was officially accepted 
in rlimi A sculptor named A-ni-ko is reputed to have worked for Kublai Khan. 

There is not much to be said on the subject of Tibetan architecture from die Indian 
point of view, beyond the rather mtcresdng feet that various types of Tibetan stupas 
dedicated to great events from the Buddha's life, such as his Nativity and Nirv^, are 
perhaps originally derived from fiimous prototypes in India. The most usual form of 
Tibetan stupa or chartai has a bulbous dome set on one or more square bases and, like the 
Nepalese type, is surmounted by a square barmika, and a mast npholding a der of* tele¬ 
scoped’ umbrellas surmoimted by a flame fiuial {Plato 991)^ A large monument at Gyan- 
tsc (Hgure 34) shows a rather unusual plan and elevation: it is erected in five stepped 
terrace on a polygonal plan with multiple recessions or step-backs;* on this pymniid or 
prasada was built the actual stup dome; drcumambuladon was possible at each succes- 
sivc leveL” The interest in this monument from our point of view lies in its resemblance 
to the great Mahiyana sanctuary of Barabudur in Java. Both may derive from a com¬ 
mon pL prototyjie. A more original form of Tibetan arebitecture is represented by the 
fortress-style of monasteries and palaces, perhaps ultimately derived from indent Ncar- 
Eastem prototypes. These skyscraper structures, like the Potala at Uwsa, are buili of 
stone and sun-dried bricks with the white-washed wails thicker at the bottom so that 
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thdr sloping lines echo the contours of the surrounding mountain peihs. Doors iind 
windows repeat dm rhythm in becoming narrower at die top. 

Onr main interest in the art of Tibet lies in the peipetuation of the forms and icono- 
giraphy of the last phase of Buddhist art in India. The almost unbelLerably comervarive 
nature of Tibetan art enables us to discern these survivals even in modem examples of 
Tibetan art, made either at T or in the Tjma temple at Peking, In Tibetan sculpture 

we ran find the perpetuaticin of the form and iconography of Indian images of the early 
perieds. Any number of gilt bronze images dating from, the sixteenth to the twentieth 
century faidifrilly reproduce the drapery formula of the late Buddhist statues of Gand- 
hara, in which the folds are reduced to a network of strings affixed to the surface of the 



Fig. 24. Cbortctt at Gy«n-c$e: Ground plan 


body. The actual proportions, £icial types, and ornaments of dtese and other Tibetan 
images arc invariably reminiscent of the sculpture of Bengal from the seventh to the 
twelfth centuries. 

The earliest knovm examples of Tibetan painting are a number of fragments dis¬ 
covered at Tun-huang that presumably date from the period of Tibetan occupation of 
this rite in the tenth century. We may choose as a typic^ tllustiation the banner of Ava- 
lokitesvara, surrounded by forms of the goddess Tam and scenes from the litany of the 
Bodhisattva of Compassion (Plate iooa). The central figure of Avalokitcsvara is 
immediately reminiscent of the types of Bodhisattvas found in the fragments of Pala 
manuscripts from Bengal and Nepal, as may be seen in die sensuous elegance of die 
proportions and the dry, linear defruidon of form. The surrounding litdc scenes illus¬ 
trating the perils from which this Bodhisattva delivers the devotee arc entirely Chinese in 
costumes, setting, and execudon. 
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A comparijioii of this painting with a banner of the goddess Tara in the 3 Ltufaor"^s col¬ 
lection (plate loon)* dating presumably &om the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
ccnturyi reveals how Uttle change has taken place in nearly a thousand years* The re¬ 
semblance is unbelievable between the two figures, in pose and attributes as 

wcU as drawing* Botli are of course ultimate derivations horn the late Buddhist school 
of Bimgal, as seen also in tlie Nepalese manuscript in the Boston Museum (Plate 99 A)p 
I n the illumiDatlon of Tara only the painting of mch acccssodcs as the clouds, flowers^ 
and the wavei beneath Tari^s lotus throne reveal an assimilation of Chinese decorative 
forms* It is this admixture of Chinese mati& that more than anything else disringnislics 
the late from their ag{>old prototypes. 

The prindpaJ subjects of the votive banners arc scenes &om the life of Biiddhap the 
Dhyani Buddhas, Bodliisattvas, Taras, etc,, local saints and heroes, and Bonpo themes.'^ 
As has often been said, there is no variety, even stylistic, in Tibetan paiuring beyond that 
’which comes from the multiphdty of subjects and the richness of the Buddhist pan- 
tiicou. Indeed, Tibetan art funiishes us ’with the supreme example of how all creative 
effort without any fiecdom or real ’vitality is reduced to a merely mechanical process by 
the rigid control imposed by an unchanging tiaditioml society; it reduces die ideal of 
traditional art, as de^ed in the qnotadon ftom Marco Pallis iu our lutroducrion, to a 
meaningless and repetitious fotmula.*^^ 


NOTES TO CHAtTER l6 


1 . Tlianidu, s. icvciitixntb-<en.tEiry Tibetan hrt- 
torian of Buddhiua, speaks of * Eastjcm idiool 
of Bmlilbist art uticW tlic PaLa Dynaity, which, he 
staccs, irkcludcd two ftmoLis artists, Dbiman and 
Bitpdo, painterj and sculptors, active b the ninth 
century [see Vincent SmiEh, Huttny of Fuse Aft in 
India md Ceylon (Oxford, ipn), 

а, Sh Beat T 7 ie Ufi of Hhnw-tr/iifif (Landoiri 
tgii), 

S. BeJL BiMiit Reionk, n, 173^ This is only 
fme of a number of mcuiioiis by Elman-isau^T of 
cDptCi of die gteai rcmplc 3.1 Bodh Gay 3 ^ anoduir 
similar tower vru described by the Master of die 
Law aC SSmiih [fi/ffll, 47“®)- 

4. See above, p, 110* 

5. See A J, Bemec Kempet^. Tlte Br&rtiti tf 

and Hirtdu-Javitnese Art [Leiden, 1^3 1 ). 

б, Imbedded in the focmdadoiu of the Nc|dcsc 
srupar was a sqtiare itone chamber divided, like the 
rnandala of Hiedu tmnple plauA* into nine com- 
parimeno in the centre of whkh fixed the 
woodm mast. In Nepal thii axiaJ mentber is 


known as the lingam,. a dear indication of the Hin¬ 
du chirajcter of late esoteric Buddhism. 

7. pMUmably all the ciuityas in Nepal were dedi¬ 
cated coAdl-Buddha, the Creator and Prtserver, 
and the hve mystie Bttddhas of his creadom 

0. These manmeript! are dbfussed and illusttaied 
by A, I^ticltcf ill Vkmio^tapkic huddhi^c k rink 
[Paris. 1^), 

g. For an illuftiadoEi, see G. Tued, bido-Tiheticat 
IT* iii [Rome, 1941)* Figures 119-20. 

lO. Tlie Tibetan Buddhists set great store by die 
riic of dmEnumbidadon, which if believed to store 
up merit for die fiitore, rather io the rnatmei of the 
granring of Indidgenres fioni Purgatory, li appears 
that rhe separate decs were identiiied with B tiddlritc 
virtues w tiui tire asrendiag pradahhim provided 
the pilgrim with a kind of vicarious exposure to the 
chief spiritual powm of the Buddha. 

IT. These same subjects arii to heretB m cxauiptcs 
of wall-pamdngs m Tibetan lamarericf. For illtistra- 
tioru, see the pUict in G. Tued's Indo-Tibetka^ 
Borne, igi5;-4J, 

12. See above* p. 6. 
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PART FIVE 


THE HINDU RENAISSANCE 

CHAPTER 17 

THE PERIOD OF THE HINDU DYNASTIES 


I. Intro^ticthn 

T HE term 'Medieval*, which is universally employed iu all books on Indian art to de» 
signatc the liistorical periods of art after the £J 1 of the Gupta Empire, is an extremely un¬ 
fortunate one: first, because it invites comparison with the Medieval Period in die West, 
and secondly, because the word, in its European usages a synonym for the Middle 
Ages, implies axi imerregmim - between two moments of supreme cultural achieve¬ 
ment, the Classical and the Renaissance. The art described by 'Medieval’ in India lias 
nnthjng to do with thc European Middle Ages except perhaps in a parallel iconographic 
sense, and it can inno way be regarded as an interlude or intciruption. It is rather the final 
and inevitable development out of the maturity of Gupta art. Actually, ftit those who 
to apply the tiames of European periods to the East, the word 'Baroque* both as a 
description and a parallel is much more appropriate for the character of this final phase 
of Indian culture the point of view of its tremendous power and dynamic richness 

of expression. What above all determines thc character of Indian art for thc last fifteen 
hundred years is the revived power of thc Hindu religion, which, as lias been noted 
above, endicly ousted Buddhism as a univeisal Indian faith. For our purposes, therefore, 
it is proposed to use the tide 'Period of the Hindu Dynasties ’ to dcsciihc diis final phase 
of ait in India. 

The amount of material for study is so enormous that some arhitrary division in the 
analysis is imperative. Thc greater portion of the chapter will deal with thc most im¬ 
portant works of Hindu architecture, sculpture, and painting. In so fu as is possible, the 
treatment will be chronological, with sub-divirions by styles, dynasties, and geographi¬ 
cal location. Even more than in the Gupta Period no strict separation of architecture and 
sculpture is possible, so that only the foial developments in painting, culminating in the 
Rajput style, will receive a separate treatment. Only a relatively small portion of the ma- 
teriJ ftom the late periods ofindian art can be treated in our chapter, and only the most 
significant examples in every medium can be discussed. The selection of those to be ana- 
Ipcd has been bas ed on their intrinsic importance for Indian art and for later develop¬ 
ments in Further I pdin In some cases thc choice has had to be limited by thc photographs 
of monuments actually available to the author. 
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2, Laie Hitidii Art and ArchiUcttire 

As wc have already seen in onr consideration of chc architcctuie of the Gupta Period, the 
temple form was actively in process of evolution. This was only die beginiiing of the 
final establislimcnt of types of buildings that persist for all the later tradition of religious 
architecture in India. 

Besides die evidence of the monuments themselves, oni chief sources £br the under¬ 
standing of later Hindu architecture are the various builders’ manuab or sastras. These 
arc late compilations of far earher on] tradition, because the silpinr or initiated craftsmen 
for many centuries handed down their lore entirely by word of mouth in the instruc¬ 
tion of apprentices in the guild. In some cases the sastras contain only such dimensions 
and rituals as were likely to be forgotten, since the essentials were d)e common heritage 
and knowledge of the class of architects. Among the sastras existing in English transla- 
don is. the Ma compendium of architcctuie and sculpture for the iilpins who are 
designated as the descendants ofVisvakarman, the god of craftsmen.^ An Orissan docu¬ 
ment is the BhinfanipriiJipa, a teirt devoted entirely to the methods for constructing reli¬ 
gious edifices.^ Many of the observations in this book, which is ascribed to Visvakarman 
himself, hold good not only for Otissan buildings but for Hindu architecture in general. 
These works, and the many documents cited by Stella Kramrisch in her monumental 
work on the Hindu temple,’ deal with sucli matters as the types of structures suitable for 
various deities or secular use, the selection of an auspicious site, the laying out of the plan 
with proper magical rites, and the moat specific instructions for every last detail of the 
shrine's elevation. 

Thioughont the entire consideration of this last phase of building activity, it must be 
remembered that every work of Indian ardiitecture, Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain, must first 
and foremost be regarded fiom its metaphysical aspect, that is, as a kind of magic replica 
of some unseen region or sacred being! and that it was precisely this metaphysical f^or 
tliat determined the plan and elevation, rather than any aesthetic or fimctional con¬ 
sideration. The temple or utmana is at once the liouse and body of the deity, its &bric the 
very substance of the divinity. 

The plan is prescribed hy the most elaborate geomantic rites designed to ensure the 
security of the shrine on the earth upon which it is built and to make it in every way the 
proper microcosm which its plan and shape arc intended to reproduce. The plan is bid 
out in a square, the perfect magic diagram repeating the imagined shape of die world. 
This square or mandab is divided into a number of smaller squares dedicated to the 
gods concentrated around the central Brahma, and widi specific reference to the in¬ 
fluence and positions of the earth and the hcavtmly bodies in the eight directions of space. 

This whole aspect of Indian architecture, so vast and so complicated in origin and 
history, can never be disregarded in a contidcration of its essential nature, since it tran¬ 
scends and determines what we call style. The only possible comparison in the West for 
building entirely for metaphysical rather tiian physical needs is the Christian archi¬ 
tecture of the Middle Ages, in which we know that a similar concern for reproducing 
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the image of the world, or of God in architecture prevailed, combined with a regard for 
die magic of numbers and proportions, to ensure the harmony of tlic structure with the 
cosmos that it reproduced. In such an architecture as that of India an emphasis on the 
vertical is not determined by any aesth etic or structural necessities as in the skyscraper, 
but because this vertical, the sikhata or spire, is literally meant to point to God, to be die 
very' embodiment of that magic a-vis that pillars apart heaven and cartli and is variously 
symbolized by the mountain, the tree, or the Universal Man, Purusa, 

/ Every slightest measurement in the temple is determined by the most spcdhc laws of 
/proportion, in a manner comparable to the employment of the Golden Mean, since the 
dimensions of the building were designed nor only for security and appropriateness, but 
to put the structure in harmony widi the mystical numerical basis of the universe and 
time itself The measurements of the temple plan, precisely drawn with a gnomon in die 
fonn of a mandala appropriate to it after the auspiciousness of the site had been deter¬ 
mined, were coHjfdiMtcd widi the measurements of the elevation. Putting it as simply 
as possible, wc can say that the architectural modulus was generally the outer width of 
the wall of the shrine enclosing die garbha griha; tHs shrine is always in the form of a 
cube, so diat the height is the same as die width; the hkhara is made to measure twice the 
height or width of the temple.'* In the same way the curve of die sikhara w^as not left to 
chance hut was determined by a system of geometric progression taking hi to account the 
intended height and width of the base of the tower. In parts of India die same dffect is 
achie ved by making the width of die shoulder of the tower three-quarters the measure¬ 
ment of the base and the total height civicc die width.* Ritual and dedication extended 
to die sekcnosi and laying of every piece of material of which the temple was built, since 
this fabric itself was die mystic equi valent of the body ofPunisa. Various types of stone 
or wood came to be regarded as especially approprkte for the shrines dedicated to die 
multiple gods of the Hindu pantheon. The word sikhara means ‘mountain-peak’. It is 
implicit in temples designated by names like Mem and Kdlisa that die building is spcci- 
fic^y in tended as an architectural facsimile of the world moimtaiti or the sacred peak 
of Siva, so that the w'orshipper might, by thus having the mountain htcrally brought to 
him. receive the beatification and merit ^t would be his through an actual visit to these 
abodes of the gods. The temple is in more w^ys than one heaven on earth.* 

Unlike the Christian cathedral or the Buddhist chaitya, the Hindu temple was never 
designed for congrcgadonal worship. Like the Greek temple, it was itsdf a concrete 
object of devotion, the dwcUing-placc of the gods on earth. From what has been said 
above, it is not surprising that ail through Indian history magical properties w’crc attri¬ 
buted to the builder’s art. Many temples arc traditionally ascribed to setni-divinc beings 
or to the design of the architect of the gods, Viivaharman. 

In the history of Indian architecture die life of the craftsman has always been within a 
guild, the maintenance of which was often upon an hereditary basis, with whole families 
and generations of one family dedicated to the profession. As in the guild system of 
medieval Europe, learning was entitcly by practice and reiteration. The rnemphysical 
laws governing site and sttucture were, properly speaking, the first principles to be 
learned by the builder's apprcnbcc. He had for his guidance those compendiums of 
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canonical recipes, the sasttas. They were intended as ^mmars of the craft and designed 
to preserve the mtegiity of die art. These books of architectural techniques, correspond¬ 
ing to the writings of Vitruvius, arc known to go back at least as & as the Gupta Period, 
although very probably they consist of a codified body of material based on immemorial 
practice. That this seemingly rigid control of an architect's imaginadve faculty did not 
lead to complete uniformity the temples themselves are eloquent illustrations, I.ike ail 
Indian art, they demonsn^te what is so often forgotten in modem times, that true origin- 
ahty and crestioD can flourish under disdpline of mind and hand. 

The classification of types of temple ar^tecture in the bter Hindu Period is an enor¬ 
mously intricate problem that can he only briefly outlined in a work of this kind. The 
problem is complicated further by the fact that no very strict geographical or stylistic 
division is possible, so that temples belonging to one traditional type borrow elements 
ficim buildings in another category. In the most ancient surviving sources mentioning 
temple architecture wc find that the sanctuaries are classified as nagara, dratndti and 
vesara. Geographically, these types ate assigned respectively to northern India from the 
Himalayas co the Vindhyas, to soutliem India from the Krishna River w Cape Comorin, 
and to central India from the Vindhyas to the Krishna River, Although actually the dif¬ 
ferences in these types extend to the orders and the smallest details of ornament, for pur¬ 
poses of clarity we may diflerentiate them by their most salient feature; namely, the 
treatment of the spire or superstructure. 

The first type, or nagara, sometimt^ known as Indo-Aryan, is generally conceded to | 
be not only the earliest but most important temple fbnn. its dominant feature is the 
spire or likhara, svhich in many later examples forms the entire roof of the sanctuary 
proper. It is conical and convex in form and is usually crowned by a vase^shaped mem- ‘ 
ber or kalasa. 

Whereas the profile of tlte nagara temple is always convex and curvilinear with an 
emphasis on the continuous verticality of the spire, the cflcct of the dtavida type of/ 
temple is that of a tower ascending in a series of horizontal terraces. In the architecture 
of DravidUn India the term sikhara is applied only to the crowning m^ber of the ediJ 
fice, a conical cap also designated as the stiipika or miniature stupa. This arowniDg mem¬ 
ber is repeated on the comers of the successive levels of the structures. In Diavidian ^ 
aichitcctuie the emphasis is both symboUcal and structural. It is on the successive terraces ' 
or ('/runifr, each one of which, tn an hieratic scale, is assigned to a different divimt^’. 

The tltird type of temple building, the vesara, is, as wc have already seen, largely re¬ 
stricted to westom India and the Deccan, This type of buiMing with its barrel roof is 
obviously derived from the old Buddltist type of chaitya-hall, and, although it survived 
in monuments of comparatively late date, never enjoyed the widespread popularity of 
the nagara and dravida types. 

Throughout the later period of Indian architecture it is not possible to irtnlr>> ^uy divi¬ 
sion of styles on any sectarian basis. Buddhists, Jains, and Hindus all used the styb 

with slight modifications of structure to meet their ritualistic needs. In die way 

Dravidian types of buildings arc blown in northern India and the Indo-Aryan type is | 
found in the south, so that actually it is better to tbink of the three types in the same way 
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that wc designate the Greek orden by geographical names, without implying any geo¬ 
graphical limitation, to their usage. In describing later Indian temples there is a certain 
number of that must be used for convenience. The sanctuary as a whole is knot^n 
as rhp V Im alift* the spire is known as the ii khar aj the actual cella for the cnlt image ts the 
garbha griha. The sanctum proper is preceded by one or more porches or mandapas 
dedicated to the performance of music and dances in honour of the gods. 

Stone continues to be the principal building material throughout the later periods of 
Indian ardiitecmrc. Usually foe masonry is dry, and iron dowels -were employed to hold 
the blocks together, although there are occasional notices of the use of resinous lacquer 
and other materials as a cement. Brick, botli in combinaaon with stone and separately, 
is universally employed as a building medium. The use of brick goes back to the making 
of altars and tombs in Vedic times, so that a cemin sanctity became attached to it as a 
particularly appropriate fabric for the building of sacred edifices. Needless to say. the 
most complicated rituals were employed in the set ting of both stone and bnck founda¬ 
tions in conformity with die magic ground-pUn or mandala of the shrine, in. some cases 
plaster was used for ornament in addition to carved stone and terra-cotta, and it should 
be noted that many of the great shrines, like the Kailasa atJU^ were originally painted 
white to Stress their symbolic relationship to~foc saned snow-capped peaks of the 
HimalayasJ 

We have dwdt at such length on the iconographical and ritualistic determination of 
forms in art so that the leader may be warned that, although, as one would ex¬ 
pect m a traditional art, Bindu temples and images explicitly follow the recipes of the 
Ostras, such a conformity to sacred texts is not in itself the foul criterion of the aesthetic 
worth of the monuments, any more th a n a glassy-cycd and simpering saint by Carlo 
Dolci is a work of art, however exactly it may have met the anti-aesthetk requirements 
ofjesuit propaganda. For the same reason, worb of Indhui art- especially for the West¬ 
ern student - must be subjected to an analysis fbm the point of view of their final aes¬ 
thetic as well as iconographic cffectivcocss. As we have tried to stress, one of die great 
values of the seemingly rigid prescriptions of the sSstras was that, in addition to ensuring 
the magical appropriateness of an icon or a temple, they were certainly iniatdcd to 
a norm of aesthetic and technical ptobitj^ by the establishment of methods and 
canons arrived at and found right through generations of experience in workshop 

*^^^orthe historical point of view the great period of Hindu archiu.'cture is that of the 
various dynasties that succeeded to the Cupia Empire in th e scvCTth century . In western 
India and the Deccan the Chalukya'Dynasty ss-asJ^powK un^ 50 . when it was over¬ 
thrown by the Rashtraktitas. In eastern India, mcanMeTthe Paltvas ruled in ^ an- 
CKnt doidaib of the Andliras. These were Hindu kingdoms, and it was. as we have seen, 
■SHly mlHc Gaiiges Valley that Buddhist ait survived under the Palaand Sena Dynasties. 
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5. Patjiuiijkal: The Getiesis of Later Hitidu Styles 

Wt hzvc alieacly consiiJered some of tbc buildings in the territories of the Chalukyas 
in the Gupta Period, notably the htc cave temples at Ajand and the earlier slmncs 
at Aihole. Another great centre of templobuilding was at Pattadakal, near Badimi and 
Aiholet where there is an immense outcrop of temples daring fiom tlie late se^'^enth and 
early cightlv century. 

Pattadakal is an insigniEcant little village in the sandstone hilk near Badanri, Abov^ 
the roofs of the modem mud houses one sees the splendid temple tourers of w'hat must 
once have been a gteat ^oiighold of Hindu worship. At this one site we can see stand¬ 
ing side by side four ox five examples of lndo-Ar)'an and DravidLm teuiples. 

Of these the most pretentious is the Virupiksha temple, dedicated to Siva in 740 
(Plate lOi). It was built by the monarch Vifcramaditya II^ who died in 746 or 747. It Ixas 
been surmised that this king was so much impressed witlx the architecture of K 5 nd- 
puram^ which he had conquered, that he persuaded architects and workers from that site 
to return with him to Patpadakal. An inscription on the Virupaksha seems to confirm 
this, since it speaks of the shrine^s having been built by "the most eminent sutrodhari of 
the southern country’.® It is pf the typically Dmyidian type, mth a series of terraced 
r^is above Ac doiirinated by the characteristic stupika of xhc Dravidian 

ondcr* The main shrine is preceded by an.asscnibly hall and aTsmall,porch; in fiont is a 
separate Arinc for Siva's bull Nandi (Figure 25). The’hora^flrdlt^ofcliese structura is 
cnipliasized by Ac employment of heavy overlianging cornices, which are evidendy an 
iiuitatioTi in. stone of some earlier thatched construction. The same type of entablature 
crowns the mAvidual panels wiA reliefs of Hindu deides that are let into Ae walls of Ac 
temple proper and Ae Nan A porck Light is admitted Arough pierced stone grilles in 
Ae walk of Ac enclosed haJI. EaA one of die buildings is supported on a high basement 
or poAum omamented wiA rAcfs of lions and fantastic monsters. The AatA-ltke en¬ 
tablature decorated wiA blind chaitya arches is repeated in. each of the higher levA of 
the superstructure of Ae main temple, so Aat one gets Ae impte^on, as so often in fn- 
dian architecture, Aat Ac whole is a component of many ccll-lite organisms infinitely 
repeated in its structure. This clfcct is echoed also m Ac repetition of Ae shape of the 
terminal stupika m smaller replicas at Ae comets on Ac successive levek of its terraced 
spire. 

The many Indo-Aryan temples wdiich may still be seen in Ae nearly deserted tcmplo* 
dty of Pattadakd arc all perfect examples of Ac early development of die norAem 
iikhara, A ty^pical example k Ae Sai^rite Galaga naAa temple Aat dates from Ak same 
period of building activity in Ae late sevSitli’century (Plate io2a). It is constructed of 
massive, doscly jomed blocks of aAkr. The actual form of Ae spire proper^ convene and 
curvilinear m profile^ wiA Ae angles of altematc storeys marked by the heavily rusti¬ 
cated imalaka form, is essentially Ae same as die towers over Ae sanctuaries of Ae late 
Gupta shAies at Ailxolc. Whereas in buildings like die Durga temple at Aibolc Ae nk- 
hara was installed ai a kind o f cupob on Ae roof of Ac celli, here, at Pattadakalp Ae 
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tower grown to form ^ complete roof over the s^mctiiaiy, so that its four sides rest 
directly on the four walk of the gaibh^ griha- The shape of the channelled amalaka 
quoins was repeated in the bulbous shape of a crowning amalaka - now lost - so that 
here agmn the unified effect of the whole biiildmg results from the repetition cf the 
shapes of its structure. False doorways containing images, as in the Gupta temple of 
Dcogarh, decorate three sides of the tower base; at the fourth is the entrance to the ceUa 


Rg. i|- VirOpaltilii;i Templci Haif-pUn nid Sccneu 


prccetlcd by a shallow porch. The employment of the high podium, as well as the pro- 
mes of the encircling cornice, arc hardly different &om the disposition of these members 
in so-called Dravidian temples, which may be taken as a dear indkatton that in origin, 
at least, the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian types of temples were constructed in part &om 

the same repertory of architecmialmotife. 

The most simple t) pe of Dravidian shrine is represented at Pattadakal by an old Jam 
temple (Plate tozn) that stands about a mile to the west of the village > The elevation of 
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tlic surviving tower sanctuary shows the regular method of stepped drniitiisiung storeys 
of the Dtavidian order. The w’holc is crontred by an elaborate stupika. 
The general shape and danng profile of its silhouette arc repeated in the profiles of the 
cornices of the successive tcixaces. 


4. Indo~Arym Architetiure: Orissa 

As has already been stated in the introduction to Late Hindu ardiitocture, the term Indo- 
A^an or nagara style of architecture is used to designate the temple-building character¬ 
istic of northern India in the dyt^ties that succeeded to the power of the Gupta 
Empire, This is a type already anticipated in some of the Gupta temples at Aihole and 
Pattadakal. One of the chief sites where indo-Aryan temples were built as early as the 
eighth century a.d. is the holy city offlhuvanesvar in Orissa. 

In our study of Orissan temples wc are fortunate in hasmig preserved a considerable 
body of iastras. fumbhJng the most precise directions for the layii^ out and erection of 
die temples. In tlicsc Orissan te.'rts the temples are classified under the designations rekha 
and hkadra. The rekha is tlic conical, beehive-shaped spire i the bhadra a terraced pyramid. 
The rekha is divided into elements entided shin, trunk, neck, and skull, analogies that 
surest that the tempk was regarded as a microcosm of Prajipati, the 'Cosmic Man. The 
rekha is furdiet divided into stages or bhumis, each one of which is presided over by its 
specific deity. Not mfircquently, these same sikharas arc designated as mountains to c^- 
£y that they were regarded as architectural replicas of Mount Meru or Kailasa. 

The earliest ejcample of Indo-Aryan architecture at Bhuvatidvar is the Parasuramei*! 
vara temple of 750 ^late loj a). It consists of a tower sanctuary of the rekha type with ‘ 
an attached enclosed porch. This tower is simply an enlargement of the types already ' 
seen in the sanctuaries of the Gup ta Period and the Galaganadu at Pattadakal. The suc¬ 
cessive storeys or bhumis art marked by heavy corner fjuoins in the lodfomi amalaka^ 
shape, and die tower is capped by a compkte amalaka supporting a metal trident of ' 
Siva. Although die tower clearly consists of identical repeated storeys diminiihing in me 
towards the suminit, neither this emphasb on horizontal division nor the heavily msti- 
cared character of die exterior decoration in any way dettacts fiom the soaring curvi¬ 
linear profile of the spire. The porch, which is covered with corbelled slabs of heavy 
masonry, is decorated with pierced latticed windows in stone and low reliefs of danciug 
^a^. The raised courses of masonty framing the comers and dividing the faces of the 
Skhara give the impression of the tower being tied in by ribs converging in the crown or 
amalaka. The precise curvature of these members was carefully regulated by the fastras. 
Just as the ascent and meeting of these members symbolically connoted for the worship¬ 
per foe aspiration and ultimate absorption of all in foe godhead, focir presence in an 
arclntectural sense provided foe strongest impression of verticality to offset foe static 
horizontal lines of the porch and spire itself 

The latest example of foe Orissan style of architecture at BJiuvanesvar may be seen in 
the Lidga raj temple of A. 11 . 1000 [Plate iojb). Tk sikhara is now a completely bcehivc- 
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shaped stTuenue in which the original or ctihkal form of the ceUa is entucly merged into 
the curvilinear protde of the tower, twerted one above another in alternate converging 
ribs of the spire arc turrets repeating the shape of the tower as a whole: these are the 
Orissan version of the «mlfij»gas that appear as more salient projections in the temples of 
Khajuraho, it should be pointed out that even the most elaborate of the Orissan temple 
towers arc extremely primitive in consttuction. They are built entirely on the pHhdple 
of corbelled vaultmg, so that in section we would sec aboUow pyramid with overlapping 
courses of masonry roofed by the terminal cap of the structure. The iikhara shrine of the 
Liiiga Raj temple was preceded by a number of porches of the bhadra type reserved for 
the accommodation of worshippers and die performance of religious spectacles. 

Tlie final achievement of Orissan builders is tbe Sutya Deu] or Temple of the Sun at 
Koturaka (Plate 104A}, This sanctuary was erected in the reign of Narasimhadeva (123S- 
64). It stands to-day a desecrated and impressive ruin on a lonely stretch of sca-coast 
Doith-east of Puri.*® The temple was never finished, perhaps because the problems of con¬ 
struction proved too much for the builders, so that the rekha or tower already familiar 
to us &om examples at Bhuvandvar is only a stump of masonry behind the massive 
assembly hall 01 jaganwhm that precedes it. The plan of the temple is, as would be ex¬ 
pected, a repetition of airangemcnts found in earlier Orissan shrines t the holy of holies 
or ^bha griha was to have been located in die sanctuary tower, and was entered 
dirough die fiondspiecc already mentioned, Tliis shrine was originally a dedicatton to 
the sun-god Sutya, One of the most striking features of the design of the temple is that 
the entire sanctuary was conceived as an architeetural likeness of die god's diaiiot or 
vimana; around the circumference of die basement platform on which the temple pro¬ 
per rests are affixed twelve great wheels inuicately carved in stone (Platt 104B), and, to 
complete the illusion of the solar car, colossal free-standing statues of horso were in¬ 
stalled in front of rhe main entrance, as though actually dragging the god's chariot 
through the sky. 

Tbe princip j fragment which survive at Konaraka consists of the lofty porch or 
ceremonial liall. It is conceived as a great cube of masonry measuring 1 hundred feet 
on a side and rising to a height of a hundred feet. The incomplete spire presumably 
would have attained a height of nearly two hundred feet The exterior dccoradon is in 
entire lurmony widi die line and mass of the building as a whole. The basement storey 
is ornamented first with the stone wheels standing free of the fabric; in the lowest zone 
of die base is a conrinuom fiiezc reptesenong a gteat variety of genre scenes dealing 
mainly widi the bundng of elephants and other wild animals; above this, arranged in 
two separate friezes, is a series of niches separated by widely projecring pilasters filled 
•with sc^pture of a very interesting and highly erode type; the fii^dcs of the hall proper 
are divided into a base and two distinct friezes by heavily accented and repeated string 
courses {Plate lo+a); above this rises the pT,Tamidal roof that we ha ve already feund in 
the bhadra types at Bhuvanesvar. Three disttna terraces recede to the crowning member 
in the shape of a gigandc stone lotus of the amalaka type, The tertaces are empharized 
- in order -by rix and five separate string courses. These string courses follow 

the various setbacks or recesses of the plan so that a distinct impression of a kind of 
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wavy or curvUtnear tnovcmcnt relieves any feeling of straightness or rigidity in the 
mass, 

Ketunung to the subject of the scuipture, we mmt be aware of the fact that the Bbdc 
Pagoda has achieved a great deal of notoriety through the &aiikfy obscene nature of 
most of the carving decorating die basement and also the cxtEtior of the porch. This 
carving might be described as a literal illustraaon of the erotic recipes of the KSma 
Sutra ; it represents munerous couples engaged in a great variety of amorous antics, some 
of them of a ddBmtely perverse nature. These figures arc leprcseutatjons of mitbunas or 
auspicious pairs, which in less ctrtreme forms were employed In Jadkrt art from a very 
early period.*^ Thek embraces have been interpreted as typifying the idea of moksha or 
union with the divine, the achievement of that primordia] unity broken at the time 
Purusa divided himself to create the world. Numerous quotations from the texts support 
such an interpretation,'^ but it seems that at Konaraka the function of tliesc endlessly 
repeated pairs in dalliance must have had something to do with actual orgiastic rites con¬ 
ducted in assodatian witli a special cult of the sun as universal fructifying force.'^ It is un¬ 
fortunate that, for obvious reasons, none of these mithunas can be reproduced in detail; 
each is a separate masterpiece of relief composition in which the feeling of movement, 
as well as the marvellous suggestion of the parricipants melting with love, transcends the 
character of the action. 

In some of the niches of die arcade are representations of fantastic hybrid monsters, / 
notably a combinadon of elephant and lion or gyasititha, that are among the most i 
powerful and dynamic realizations of the fantastic that Indian art has given us. These ' 
hybrids, possibly, are all^oiies of tlie sun's (lion's) triumph over the rain (elephant), or 
possibly symbols of the soul’s wandering from one shape to anotltcr in the endless 
process of satksara. 

On tlie terraces of the roof, as intciruptions to the lines of cornices, arc monumental 
statues of female musidans (Plate 105A). They have a massive heroic beauty quite in 
keeping with their function of serving as architectural ornaments meant to be seen from 
a great distance. These figures are the yakshis of Sanchl transbted into the artistic lan¬ 
guage of late Hindu art. 

In addition to this sculpture, the shrine ac Konaraka originally included a number of 
rehefr of the sun god SScya, carved in green chlorite (Plate 105B). The figure of the sun- 1 
god is represented standing in a static frontal position in the samabhmga pose used for 
divinities in a state of spiritual equUibrium, ins-iting the prayers of the devotees. On the 
chariot with Surya are the twin figures of his charioteers and the kneeling dawn maidens. 
These pendant figures are set off against miniature stupihas, and Surya himself is framed 
in a trefoil chaitya arch capped by an apotropaic monster mask or ynimukha. Below, on 
the plinth, in very small scale, arc die horses of tlic quadriga, deployed to right and left 
of a central charger in frontal view, in accordance with a conceptual method of presenta¬ 
tion tliat wc have seen used for this same theme at Bodh Caya (Pkte ipa). It is an 
‘ archaism ’ that enhances the hieratic cficctiveaess of the idol. These carvings at Konaraka 
arc among the last examples of Indian sculpture in which a perfect balance is maintained 
bctw'ccn the realization of the form as a plastic mass and the extreme delicacy and 
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pfcdsion in die earring of dw omamentil accessories -wliidii as so often, enhance Ae 
&J11CSS and scdptiiral duiacter of tiie smooth surfaces of the seroi-nude body on which 
they arc strung. The can’ing his, to be sure, a certain dry and hard quality about it. 
but the general conception of the figure is soil in a direct line of descent ftom the great 
tradition of sculpture in the Gupta Period. 

CettiTiil ItiJia: Kfitijuraho 

ft could well be said that the cnhmnadon of the Indo-Aryan genius in architectnre was 
attained in the extraordinary group of temples erected ar Klujuraho in central bdia. 
These magnificent shrines were dedications of^e Chandella Rajput sovereigns, who arc 
remembered chiefly for their enterprise in the c^truenSTiFreservoirs and other imdcr- 
takines of a utilitarian character. Onlypwaity of the original dghg^fivc templra are 
now standing, and all of these are out^ of worship. They arise like mountains of buff 
masonrv above the dusty plain. Although the surviving slirines arc dedicated to S^. 
Vishnu' and the Jain patriarchs, there is no essential difference in their ^tectu^ 
character This is mripljranother illustration of wliat wc liave seen so often m the 
ystory ohiidian art, that it is impossible to make any securian difference mth regard 

to style in the artofa given period. ^ 

Wc may take as a tvpicaJ example of this magniticenr arclutecturc the temple of 
Kandariva Mabadco (Plate itXS), which was dedicated f- 1000. Like the most andent 
Indian stupas and earlier Mesopotamian dradels, the temple proper is elevated on a high 
masonry terrace. Quite differeut from the Indc^Aryan temples of Orissa, the shrine is a 
compact architectural unit, not a group of connected separate buildings; so that, for 
example, m the M^haieo temple the succcssiYc itumdapai, leading to the garbha goha, 
share a common high base or podium, and the contours of dicir domical roofr like suc^ 
ecssive mountain peaks are hicratically designed to culminate in the highest sikhara above 

^In^^eral, it could be said that the enormous effectiveness of the shrines at Khajuraho 
depends on their beauty of proportion and contour and the vibrant texture of their sur¬ 
face oniamaitation. The plan is generally that of a crow witli the entrance at the east ^ 
and one or two transepts radiating from the ccUa. In this plan the garblia griha and i 
mandapas arc only celU of a unified organism. The dominant impression of the Kha- j 
iuriihoiirmcs is that of a number of separate superstructures, each with its imalaka finial 1 
building up to a great mountain of masonry. The vertical is cmphasiicd throughout, ' 
from the high base through tlic successive walls and roofi to the ultimate range of lesser 
peaks that constitute the main spire. These temples may also be regarded as a perfect 
Cknee of vertical and horizontal volumes with the vertical ascent interrupted by friezes 
of dynamic figure sculpture girdling the taitire structure. 

, In comparison with the towers of Orissa, the spires at Khajuraho arc doimcal rather 
ithan pyramidal in contour. The curv^aturc of these likharas is more accelerated and im- 
Ipdling tltao those of eastern India, and a refinement peculiar to the architecture of Kha^ 
jur^ is to be seen in die turrets or urniriitgas let into the masonry of the main tower at 
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successive levels of its constructioii; so that in the duplication, and even triplication, of 
these towered shapes there is almost the effect of the eyes traveUing from lesser ranges to 
the summit of a distant mountaiiL The whole mass of the sikhara is a kind of wonderful 
rising crescendo of curves, the curves of the lesser turrets and the ribs of the main tower 
having their separate points of intersection, and yet leading inevitably to the anuUka 
rhnr at once ctowns and girdles the whole. 

The symbolism of these final buddings of the bido-Aryan architects is otily an en- 
laigemcnt of the meiaphysical meaning inlierent in die simplest structures of Vedic 
times. The temple is no more than an architectural replica of the imagined world moun¬ 
tain Mem which as a pillar separates heaven and earth, or, anagogically, an equivalent of 
the body of Puruja, the Universal Man, whose body comprehends this universe. Ac¬ 
cordingly. the final amsJaka, in shape like a lotus flower or a solar lialo with rays, typi¬ 
fies the passage to heaven, the sun-^oor at the summit of the world mountain, or the 
dome of the skull of die Universal Man. As we Lave already seen, the stressed vcrticality 
of every architectural member leads the worshipper upward to that centre of magic 
union with the divine. And, in like manner, the sculptural decoratioti of the temple 
points the w'ay to that desired union. This is the meaning implicit in the multiple repre¬ 
sentation in the friezes of mithunas or men and women in erode embrace, which in their 
ecstasy typify the ultimate union of the soul with the divine, the recomritudon of the 
primordial wholeness that was destroyed when Pum^ divided himself into a polarity 
separatiixg human and divine. 

Seen from the exterior, the temples of Khajuiaho impress the beholder with the same 
grandeur of unified design that we recognize in a Gothic cathedral, whether or not we 
are ar qu^intfd with its iconographic significance. The magnificent balance of horizon¬ 
tals and verticals is maintained throughont. The eye travels upward from the successive 
levels of die base divided by string councs and sliallow friezes to the level of the principal 
rooms of die shrine. There open porches witli overhanging eaves provide a temporary 
horizontal interruption to the successive levels of the main tower consdtuted of the re¬ 
peated shapes of the smaller Sikhaias building up to die dominant profile of the main 
tower. 

Typical of the veritable flowering of temple sculpture during this final period of 
Hindu architecture in Central India is the omamentarion of die V aman a Temple at 
Khajuraho illustrated in Pkie 107. We look upon a double dcr of naked apsaras in a 
celestial chorus, vaunting their voluptuous charms in an infinite variety ofatdrudes dis:- 
playing a ‘languid and cidculaccd crodosm\ rendered the more provocative by the con¬ 
trast between the slim bodies and the towering complication of die head-dresses. These 
dancers in the heaven of Indra are, according to legend, creatures not made of gross flesh 
hut constttuied rather of the air and the movements that compose dieir heavenly dances; 
they arc here as appropriate ‘entertainers’ in the reconstructed heaven that is the fiibric 
of the sanctuary. 

Although ostensibly only so many spote or accents in the total decoration of the facade, 
they have an irresistible individual attraction: ‘With every movement of the eye of the 
beholder a new perspective shows the images from a diffcreni angle; to avoid being 
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bewiiacred he has to concentrate on each of them ...and tlien give his attention to the 
next.*''* figuie carved almost in the complete round stands on its own platform and 
is shaded by an individual canopy. In addition to dieir separate fisdnadon for the eye. 
the figures peefonn tlie function of contributing so many vertical accents m the ascent 
of the iikhara. Individually these celestial maidens possess a great vitality expressed in 
their tortuous movements and the provocative warmth and fullness of the modelling of 
their flesh* As in some of the very earliest examples of Indian sculpture, the roundness 
and softness of the breasts and beUy arc emphasized by the contrasring exaggerated 
straigheness of the arms and limbs. 


6 . 

In the days of the great Brahmanic revival during the eighth and ninth centuries the 
plains of Rajpumia must have flowered with temples. Most of these temples were dis¬ 
tinguished by their pillared mandapas, and the fragments of scores of such porches were 
^ropriated by Moslem builders of the Qutb mosque at Delhi, which in its four hun¬ 
dred and eighty separate columns includes the material of nearly thirty icnipla* 

In spite ofthc ravages of time and die iconoebsmoftbe Islamic invaders, then^ber 
of ancient temples still standing in Rijputina is so great that it would be impossible even 
to mendou them all. We may take as rcpiraentarive of tlie best of Indo-Aryan archi¬ 
tecture in northern India the group of temples ercaed ftom the eighth m the tenth cen¬ 
tury at OsiS near Jodhpur. All these shrines, in what once must have been a flouoshmg 
now stand deserted and in mins. The sanctuari^ include both 
' Btahmanic and Jain dedications. Most of thc temples belong to the p^iuha yatana cla», a 
I dcsiinmticm meaning that four extra shrines (making five in all) were originally attached 
‘ b^oisters to the main sanctuary. Most of the temples at Otii, like the temples at Kha- 
iiiraho ate raised on plmths or podiums. The iikharas Mow most closely the 
Orissan tjpe, as exemplified by the Paraiurimesvara temple at BhuWvar The 
nwndapas. in almost every case, take the form of an open pillared ball The jambs and 
hntels ofthc doorways of die sanctuaries at Osia are onumented with a nehness equal- ^ 

line the carving of the Sun temple at Konlraka. ^ ' 

A typical example of the ludo-Aryan style in Rajputana is the Sntya temple at Osia 
(Plate io8a). The four lesser shrines surrounding the sanctuary have disappeared and 
only the celk with its open porch survives. The building presumably dates ftom the 
tenth century. The cella and the open mandapa arc erected on a raist^ platform. Thel 
colonnade ofthc matidapa is augmented by two pillars riting from the ground levd. 
The spaces bcuveen the pUlars on the porch were originally filled with clahomtely 
carved stone screens like the pierced decoration to be found in some of the Cbalukya 
temples at Pattadakal. The rather squat akhara with its heavy rusmnon and massive 
sJaka quoins is also teminiscent of Pattadakal. The colt^ of the Osu temples 1 ^ 
lone to the same order that is seen in die countless examples appropriated ^ ^ Mo¬ 
hammedan shrines of Delhi (Pbte io«b). The carving is concentrated on the base and 
bands of tracery interrupting the shaft of the column. 
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These pillar* cotisist for die most part of a high square base, from which grows an 
octagonal shaft that supports a richly carved capital, Botli sliaft and capital liave a 
repeated motiT of a vase or kalasa wreathed in foliate detail. This order is simply an 
elaboration of the columns of the Gupta Period, with every fice of the pillar richly 
embellished witha veritable lace-work of figural and foliate motifi. Some bve discerned 
in this afterglow of the Gupta Period a refleadon of that sensuous love of nature, the 
perfumed dcscriptioiis of the floral bowers in which is enacted tlie love-poem of 
SakurUata, The principal doorway of this temple is typical in its richness and icono- 
I graphy of die portals of the Brahmanic temples at OsiL” The lintel is decorated with re- 
'presentatioiis of the planetary divinides or together with representations of 

^(tnidas and nagas. The jambs are covered with difierent avatars of Vishnu and lesser 
members of the Hindu pantheon. The river goddesses which flanked the lintel of Gupta 
temples have been moved to the base of the jambs. The other Brahmanic temples at 
Qn a such as the ^brinrs of Hari-Hara, present only shght variations of the same typically 
Indo-Arvan style. The same could be said of the Jain sanctuary of Mahavira dvat diifers 
only in Ac character of Ae siktiara. This tower wiA lesser turrets tsAoing its shape cor¬ 
responds more closely to Ac specUl type of architecture seen at Khajuraho,»‘ 


7. Gty'draf atid IVesierii India 

Of a special richness and delicacy are Ae ruined Indo-Aiyan temples of Gujarat Al- 
Aough some of these slirines and also Aose of Kadiiawad and Kach were begun to Ac . 
tpntb century, die majority of Ac structures may be dated betwoen loas, the year of 
Mahmud of Ghazni's iconoclastic raid on SotnnaA, and Ac final conquest of this whole ! 
region by Ac Delhi Sultans m 1298. The present ruin of most of Aese splenAd structures 
is due not only to Ac Ary of Ac invaders but to a catadystnic ear Aquake Aat devastated 
western India m Ae ninetecnA century. The magnificence of Aese Aiines was made 
possible by Ae commercial weal A of Gujarat under the SoknM Dynasty, a period when 
Ac ports of western India were a clearing-house for Ae trade between Ae Eastern and 
Western woriA. These originally jcwei-encrustcd temples were not cn Acly the result of 
royal patronage, but were communal dcAcadons m Ae true sense of Ae word, m Aat 
Aey were erected through voluntary subscriptions and contributions of skilled labour 
of all kinA. A fiirAer parallel to Ae communal interest hi Ac Church m Ac Gothic 
period Iks m Ac Act that Aey were Ae work of bmldcis’ guilA under Ae direction of 
master masons who transmitted their knowledge of Ac sastras to succesrivc generations 
of apprentices down to modem dmes. 

Almost all Ac western Indian temples are so ruinous Aat it is diflicult to select a single 
example of Ac st)'lc to iihistiatc didr character. The most flunous of Ae Gujarat temples 
was Ac Siva shruic at Somanatlia-Patan Aat was Ac spccUJ object of Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s fiiry and religious zeal against idobtry, when, in 102 j, he smaslicd Ae J ewelled 
hngam and put the temple to Ae sack. The shrine, alAough restored after this desecra¬ 
tion, was totally wrecked by Ac final MohammeAu mvadcra at Ae end of Ae 
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diirtecndi century. The pbn, which is ;ippra>dni 4 teJ in ctlier ocamples in Ra^wid. 
comistecl of a closed pillared haE^ octagonal tn shapc^ preceding a square cella surmounted 
originally by a iikliara. 

Something of die same arrangement is found in the ruined temples of Navalaklia at 
Sejakpur and Ghmtdi* The polygonal hall with its muldpie step-backs in pkn precedes a 
cclla set in the core of an attached sikhara. These pillared porches in western India were 
covered with low terraced roo6p sottic of them, perhaps originally in several storcys*^^ 

On the exterior the temples of Gujarat and KadUawid generally divided into three 
zones of horizontal ornament and mouldings incl uding the base* d^c main body of the 
wall up to the comice, and the roof or attic; over the cclla, of course, the roof is replaced 
by the iikharn. These divisions are in turn separated into nmnerous horizontal cotirsesi 
each specifically named and its exact measurement prescribed in the Astras. The ^ikharas 
differ from the usual hidoAryan type in being composed of clustered turrets or urui- 
ringas, each a rcpIica of the main tower, and almost free-standing from the fabric of the 
principal spire. The reconstruction of die temple of Nilakantlu at Sunak {Figure 26) 
gives os a very good idea of the original devadon of these sanctuaries* 
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Fig. 26. TJil-ilfaTitha Tctnplf, Simak: Elendcm 
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Among the better-preserved cxatitples is the Sury^ shrine at Modliera in Gujatat 
(Place lopa). It is hLiiJtof the soft goHen-hrown sandstone of the region, and its derelict 
splendour is roman dcaJly reflected in the disused tank or pool for ablutions that lies be^ 
ncath its eastern approacL One of the most impressive features of the Modhera temple 
and other Gujarat shrines Is the entirdy organic plan in the relation of all the parts of the 
shrine to the -whole and its funcdonal airangement of all the architectural accessories of 
religious worship. The Surya temple consists of an open pillared porch connected by a 
narrow passage to a building containing an assembly hall and the garbha griha itself 
{Figure 27), Tlte seemingly separate portions of the structure are related by the horizontal 
lines of tlte mouldings diat follow the usual tripartite division of the wall. A similar 
division in the proportion and decoration of ilie pillars of tiie interior brings them into 
unity with the whole scheme. 



Rg- 2 . 7 * Tctnplc ai Modhfn: GtDiitid pLm 


The carving typical of tiic SoUnfci Period is at once extremely luxuriant and ex¬ 
quisitely refined in the rctidcring of detail Special attention should be called to such 
beautiful omamental motifs as the toranas or cusped arches introduced as tympana to the 
entrances and also linking the summits of the columns in the interior of die porch. Al¬ 
ways there is such a depth to the relief that the effect is almost diat of pierced and applied 
metal-work rather than stone. In the technique of this extremely delicate carving, which 
certainly must have been done by bborious abrasion rather than direct cutting, the 
sculpture at Modhera is not far removed from the famous carved domes at Mount Abu 
The renowned Jain sanctuaries of Mount Abu in Rajputana, for generations among the 
favourite tourist attractions in all India, arc in a sense the final baroque culmination of 
the Gujarat style. These buildings - the Diiwam shrine of the tenth century and the thir- 
tecnth<entury Ttjpal temple (Plate no) - are constructed entirely of white marble 
brought up from the valley below their lofty setting. In their own ornate way they can 
be counted among the architectural wonders or curiosities of the world. Although the 
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exterior of die temple is in no way distingLushed, tlie interior of tlic pillared tiaJI reveals 
a dome rising in many concentric circles supported on a circular arcade ordwarf pillars 
joined by cusped arches. The dome culminates, in a richly carved pendant, like a stalac¬ 
tite hung in die centre of the vault, Placed athwart the lower rings of the dome are 
brackets with representations of Jain goddesses of wisdom. In their semi-detached 
projection they appear like struts actually upholding the cupola. It is diihcult to give an 
adequate account of the eflect of this extraordinary decoration. Any real sense of archi- 
tectiiral construction is lost beneath the intricac)' of the carving and the profisscncss of 
detail. The very texture of the stone is destroyed by the elalioratc Izctting. There is, to 
be sure, true beaut)' in the pearly radiance redccted h:om what seems like a huge and 
weightless marble dower. Looking up at this ceiling is to behold a dneam-like vision 
looming, in the half-light, like some marvellDus underwater formation in coral and 
mothcc-of-peatl. The deeply pierced working of the figures and the unbelievably dchcate 
foliate motifs have the fragility of snowflakes. Writing of die Mount Abu temples, Percy 
Brown observes,' There remains a sense of perfection ... but it is mechanical perfection, 
with an over-refinement and concentration on detail implying the beginning of a de¬ 
cline’, At the same time this monument orjainist religious aeal possesses a complete 
consistence in that every portion of each dome, arch, and pdlar is covered with the same 
exuberance of surficc ornament, Tt is one of those cases where exuberance is beauty, 

A centre of Indo-Aryan building in western India is the city of Gwalior, on the main 
railw'ay between Delhi and Bombay, A little group of disused and largely rumed temples 
and fragments of slirincs crowns die plateau of Gwalior Fort. The earliest of these is tire 
Tcli-ka-Mandir of the eleventh century (Plate niA). The structure as it stands to-day is 
better described as a shrine than as a complete temple. The building rises to a height of 
eighty fret and is in the shape of an oblong, a pkn repeated in the cella and the porch. 
Not only is this design unique in btec Hindu aichinxxurc, but so, too, is the roof that it 
necessitated: the crowning member is in the shape of a barrel-vaulted chaicya with the 
sun-wiiulows of the old Buddhist type plainly indicated at each end; tiic resemblance to 
the Buddhist basilica type extends to the representation of arcades in memory of the 
nave <-r>liiinns; of the chai tya on the lateral fr^adcs. This is one of the last appearances of 
the tare vesara type of temple wliich wt shah note again among the rock-cut sanctuaries 
at MimalUpurarn. The deeply sculptured panels on either side of the main entrance, al¬ 
though badly damaged by iconoclasts, are magnihoent examples of later relief carving 
(Pbte iiib). In boA wc see a female personage, possibly a river goddess, with three 
attendants, one of whom holds an umbrella over her; in the subtly swaying movemenc 
of the elegantly attenuated figures and the contrast hetween the broadly realized tbnm 
and exquisitely defined details of ornament, the style is a prolongation of the magnificent 
Gupta workmanship in western India which we have already examined in a relief from 
the Gwalior region ^laie 87) . 

Also at Gwalior ate the remains of two buildings known as the Great and the Small 
Sis Bahu temples. Only the former of these, dedicated to Vishnu in logj, need detam us 
(Plate I09 b). It is not a complete sanctuary, but only the porch or hall in firont of one 
now vanished. Viewed from die exterior, the temple is divided into three storeys of 
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open loggias separated by massive axchitEaves. The penetration of the mass of the build- 
ing by diese deep balconies provides a feeling of lightness and elegance; the design is also 
helped by die alternation of accents of light and shade provided by the coliumis set off 
against the enshadowed porches. On the eitrerior the building terminates in a rather flat¬ 
tened terraced pyramid which continues to the very summit of the structure the eccen¬ 
tric and picturesque plan with its multiple set-backs and recesses. Inside, the impression 
is that of a single large hall rising to the full height of the building, rather like the crossing 
of a catliedral. The effectiveness of this motif has been partially spoiled and an effect of 
crowding introduced through the necessity for four gigantic stone piers to support the 
great mass of masonry of the superstmetutc. Tlic carving of tlic under-surfaces of die 
masnve stone beams in an all-Kiver foliate design docs much to rchcvc the heaviness of 
these members, an effect of lightness and delicacy continued in the dome, which in the 
intricacy of its fretted carving is suggestive of £m vaulting. 


8. Dravidian Architecture, Eastern India: The Patlas/a Style 

Of the greatest significance for the later development of Dravidian architecture are the 
shrines dedicated by the tulers of the Pallava Dynasty who were the successors of the 
Andhras in eastern India from the fifth century through the nin th . For our purposes the 
most important contributions in the genesis of the style were mad e tinder the Manialla 
D^-nasty (625-74) the Dynasty of Rajasimha (674-800), Whereas the earUcr dedica¬ 

tions consisted of rock-cut shrines^ the bter activity was devoted entirely to sExuctura] 
buildings. 

From die Mimalla Period there date the remarkable rock-cut temples of Mimalla- 
puram or ‘ Seven Pagodas* on the sea-coast below Madras. The work here was under 
die paDonage of the king, Naiasiihha. The priiicipal architectural monuments consisted 
of five temples or rstth^ tliat are really free-standing sculptural replicas of contemporary 
structural buildings carvxd from the grauulitic outcrops on the shore (Plate 112). These 
monuments arc of the greatest importance for the later development of Dravidi^ archi¬ 
tecture because they reveal the dependence of the later Hindu style on preexisting types 
of Buddhist architecture. Especially revealing for this litter aspect of die style is the 
Dhannar^a rath (Plate 1 13 a). It has a square ground storey with open verandahs, which 
forms the base of the terraced pyramidal sMara above. It has been righdy si^gcsted that 
this typical Dravidian form is an adaptation of a Buddliist vih^, in which successive 
Storey'S were added for the accommodation of the monks.** The terminal member of the 
structure is a bulbous stupika, wliich is repeated in smaller scale on each of the lower levels 
of the terraced supersmicturc. Perhaps the most distinctive feature of this and die other 
raths at Mamallapuram lies in the open vccandalis on the ground-storey. The pillars arc 
of a distinctive Pallava type uddi the shafts of die colutmis supported by the bodies of 
seated lions. 

Quite a different type of structure is represented by Bhima s rath, which must be 
classified as a vesara temple (Plate 113a). it is a longitudinal buildiiig with a barrel roof 
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of the so-called elephant-back type, hiithfuUy reptoduced in die carving. This vault, tcr- 
tniiiadng in the semi-dome of an apse and with the chaitya motif at its opposite end, is 
very obviously a survival of the Buddhist cbaitya-hall that, as we have seen, had persisted 
in such structural temples as the Gupta example at Chcaorla, 

A later structural development of the form of Bhima s rath tmy he seen in the Vaital 
Deul at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. It has been suggested that we arc to sec here the proto¬ 
type for thc^flpifraj or porch-towets of the brer architecture ofsoudjcm India. Another 
distinctive element of tlic Palbva style may be seen in the gavahha motif of chaitya 
arches framing busts of deities that crown the cntablaEurc, These framed protomes, al¬ 
ready seen at Blutargaoh, become a regular feature of Dravidian architecture and may 
also he found in the earliest Hindu and Buddhist shrines in Cambodb. 

A third type of building represented among the raths at Mamalbpuram may be seen 
in Draupadi's rath (Pbte 112). It consists of a one^torey square cell surmounted by an 
overhanging, curvilinear roof sugg^tive in its shape of the modem Bengali huts. There 
is every reason to believe that this, like so many forms of structuial Indian architecture, 
is an imitarion of a prototype constructed of bamboo and tliatch. The resemblance to the 
stupika suggests that this most cliaractcristically Dravidian element may also have had its 
origin in the form of a bamboo but or temple car. 

In the consideration of the art of the Hindu licnaissance it is impossible to treat of 
sculpture apart from ardiirecturc, since to an even greater degree than in the earlier 
periods the carving literally melts into the architectural eiiframement that supports it. The 
plastic adornment of tlie raths consists of images of Hindu deities set in niches on the ex¬ 
terior of the slirine, and also of panels illustrating legends of Hindu mythology orna¬ 
menting the interior of the sanctuaries. The figures appear to be a development from the 
style of the Later Andhra Period, rather than from the Gupta school. They retain the 
extremely gracefrtl attenuation of the forms at Amaravatl, and arc animated by die same 
feeling for movement and emotionally expressive poses and gestures. A new canon of 
proportionis notable in the heart-shaped freest with their high ch eekbones and the almost 
tubular exaggeration of the ihiimess of the arms and legs. In the relicfr decorating the 
raths the forms arc not so completely disengaged from the background as in the Andhra 
period, but seem to be emerging from the matrix of the stone. 

The greatest achievement of the Palbva sculptors was the carving of an enormous 
granite boulder on. the seashore with a tepresenution of the Descent of the Ganges from 
the Himabyas {Plate 114). To give the reader an idea of the scale of diis gigantic under¬ 
taking, it imy be pointed out that the scores of figures of men and animals, including 
diose of the family of elephants, are represented in life size. The subjea of the relief is 
that of all creatures great and small, the devas in die skies, the holy men on the banks of 
the life-giving Sood, die nagas in its waves, and the members of the animal kingdom, 
one and all giving tbi»nks to Siva for his miraculous gift to the Indian world. The deft in 
the centre of the giant boulder was at one time an actual channel for water, simubring 
the Descent of die Ganges from a basin at the top of a rock. We have here a perfect illus¬ 
tration of that dualism persistent in Indian art between an intensive naturalism and the 
conception of divine forms according to die principles of an appropriately abstract canon 
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of proportions- We bive. in other words, the same distinction between liie divine and 
the earthly as is noticeable in El Greco's ‘Btirial of the Count of Orgar , in which the 
figures in the ociestial zone arc drawn according to the Byzantine canon of attenuated 
forms for supcroatural bcingSj whereas the personages in the lower^ earthly section of the 
panel arc painted in a teaiistic manner. In the relief at Mamalkpuram the shapes of Ac 
devas, moving like clouds across Ae top of Ae composition, have Ae svelte, disemboAed 
elegance of llic art of Amaravari. By contrast, no more perfect realizations of livtng ani¬ 
mal types arc to be found anywhere in Ac sculpture of the Eastern world- This vast, 

dcuicly populatedcompositioii,likcAcCbalukjn paintings of Ac Aja^ta caves, isno longer 
confined by any fiamc or artificial boundary, but flows unrestrained over Ac entire 
available sur Ace of Ae boulder from wAA it is carved (Plate ii ja). Just as Ae space of 
Ac relief as a whole is imtiaracllcd and, mdccd, seems to flow mto Ae space occupied by 
Ac spectator, so Ae mAvidual forms m it arc only partially disengaged from the stone 
which impAons Aem. One has Ac impression, indeed, that Aey arc in continual pro¬ 
cess of cmergmg from Ac substance of ^ rock itself. There is tire same suggestion of the 
birth of all Arm from Maya that was so apparent m Ac Sunga reliefs ac Bhaja. As Ac 
late Dr Zimmer expressed it: 

Here is an art inspiicd by the monistic view of life that appears everywhere in Hindu philo¬ 
sophy and myA. Everything is aUve. The enAe universe is Ave: only the degrees of life vary. 
Everything proceeds from Ae divine lifcrsubstajicc-and-cncrgy as a temporary transmutation. 
All is a part of Ac unis’ersal display of God's 

The very epitome of Ac art of Ac Pallava sculptor is to be discerned m Ac fiee-stand- 
mg group of a monkey family m front of Ac tank bdow Ae great relief (Plate ii5b). 
AlAough separate from Ac great composition, it was certainly mtended to be consideiod 
a part of it. The understanding of Ae essential tiatorc of Ac animals and Ae plastic 
realization of their essential form could scarcely be improved upon. This piece of sculp¬ 
ture is Ae very emboAment of Ac quality of cetana, Ae vitalizing principle mcnriDned 
m relation to Ac Indian canons of painting. The shapes, d Aough only partially adum¬ 
brated, connote tiic fuiiAed form and proclaim Ac nature of Ac glyptic ntatcrial from 
whiclx they are hewn.®* 

A separate relief of Durg^®* m Ae Museum of Fme Arts, Boston, is a splenAd example 
of Ac PalUva style in a single figure (Plate i iti). The goddess is represented standing on 
Ac severed bull Iicad of Ae demon Mahisha, an episode from Ae Puranic legend. She is 
dghi-^mcd, and holA Ae weapons such as Ac bow, discus, and trident lent her by 
Siva and Vishnu foe Ae epic struggle. Her omameuts include a towering head-dress 
{karam mHiliurd), necklaces, and jewelled belt; and her arms are covered wiA hracclcta 
like Aose of Ae Dancing-Girl from Mohenjo-Daro (Plate 4 a}, This figure, like all Pal- 
lava sculpture, belongs to Ac earliest and at Ac same time clastic phase of Dravidian art. 
Ultimately it is an outgrow A of Ae Later Andhra figure style m Ac elongation of Ae 
form wiA long tubular Limbs, but Ae whole conception is A vested wiA a peculiarly 
dynamic quality that is always charaacristic of Diavidian Hindu art, Wc can sec once 
more m Ais single figure Ac suggestion of Ac emergence of Ac fonn from Ae stone - 
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ichievcd here by the gra<J'“Uy more s^oit disengaging of the successive planes of re¬ 
lief with the details of the ultimate plane being entirely merged with the background. 
Certain aspects of the figural canon dificr (rom earlier practice, as may be discerned in 
the heart-^aped ^ce already noted at ManuUapurani. The figure of the ttiumphanr 
goddess has a mili tant energy conveyed by the moving pose and the deployment of the 
arms in a kind of aureole. This is combined vFtth a suggestion of complete serenity and 
feminine sofiness, as is entirciy appropriate to the conception of the divinity. 

The de ath of the Pallava monarch Narasimha in A.I!. 674 brought to an end all work 
on the £.vc raths and other sculptural undertakings at Matnallapuram. The dedications 
of his successor, Rajasimha, were all sttuctural buildiugs. One of these was the so-called 
Shore Temple (Plate 117A), erected on the beach not fk from die great cciief of the 
Descent of the Ganges. The temple was planned in such a way that the door of the 
sanctuary opened to ^e east, in order to catdi the first rays of the rising snn. This in it¬ 
self resulted in a rather peculiar arrangement, rince it necessitated the pkdng of the 
man^pa and the temple court at the rear or west end of the main sanctuary. The ter¬ 
raced spires tTowning both sbrine and porch very dearly reveal a development from the 
form of the Dhartmraja radi. In the Shore Temple, however, the dependence on the 
vibara type ts less marted, owing to the new emphasis on the height ™d slenderness of the 
tosycr. like an attenuated version of the Dharmaraja rath. Actually, the characteristic 
Dravidian fonn of a tciraced stmeture with the shape of the rerminal stiipika echoed in 
lesser replicas on the successive tcnaces still prevails, but these recessions arc so ordered 
as to Stress the verticahty of the structure as a whole. Such hallmarks of the Pallava style 
as the pilasters with the rampant lions persist m the decoration of the £i^e of this 
stxuctuial monuincnt 

Another building of the Paikva Period is the Kailasanath temple at Kandputam 
(Coiyccvcram}. which must date from f. 700 (Plate iiys)." In plan itconsistsof a sanc¬ 
tuary, a connecting pillared hall or man^pa, and a rectangular courtjr-ard surrounding 
the entire complex. The pyramidal tower of the main shrine is again very obviously a 
development out of the Dharmaraja rath. The storeys ate marked hy heavy cornices and 
stupikas echoing the shape of the cupola. Around the base of diis central spire arc clus¬ 
tered a group of supplementary shrines that again rhythmically repeat the form of the 
terminal stupUca, This shape is repeated once more in the row of cupolas crowning the 
parapet of the courtyard. Tlic gateways of die enclosure, surmounted by hull-shaped 
members of die vesara type repeating the fotm of Bhima’s rath at Mamallapuram, sug¬ 
gest the form of the temple^towcn or gopuras of the last phase of Hindu arcKitcctuie at 
Madura, As in the Shore Temple, pillars rising from rampant leonine foims are em¬ 
ployed throughout- 

p. The Deccan 

Closclv related to these Pallava shrines is one of the gteacest monuments of Dravidian 
art: the temple at Elliira in the Deccan (Plate it8). This monument to 5 m 

was a dedication of Krishna I (757-83) of t^e Rishtrakiita Dynasty. The Rashtrakiitas 
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were the successors of the Chahikyas in central India and were at the height of dieii 
power ill the eightli century. This great sanctuary, occupying an area roughly the same 
as tint of the Parthenon and one and a half times as high, is not a structnraJ temple, but 
an enormous nionoHthic roch-carvijig in arcbitectural form.^ The entire precinct, iu- 
cluding the temple, its mandapas, a pillared shrine for Siva’s bull Nandi, as well as the 
monumental portico, are all hewn directly out of the great qtiany of rocL Although 
we may marvel at tire amount of labour that went into such a gigantic carving, it should 
be pointed out that there was probably less expenditure of work in literally quarrying 
the entire complex from the nioimtaiit-side than would have been required for ttans- 
porring the cut stones necessary to build it. Described as briefly as possible, the technical 
method followed by die carvers of the temple of Ellura was to cut three great trenches 
down into the quarry of rock and carve the freeHStanding buildmgs from die isolated 
block of stone remaining, Masses of rock had to be left intact, not only for the main 
sanctuary and its basement storey, but also for the two free-standing stambhas or 
columns and die lifesLie carving of an dephant on the floor of the surrounding court¬ 
yard. Bridges connect the main temple with the halls and subsidiary shrines cut in the 
surrounding ‘ walls' of the quarry. The disadvantage of this technique is diat the temple 
is left enshadowed at the bottom of a deep pit. At Ellura the carvers sought to compen¬ 
sate for diis defect by placing their slirine on an enormously Itigh base. 

The Kailasa temple is dedicated to Siva, who is enshrined as a giant Ungam in the 
innermost sancuiary. As its name imphes, the monument is intended as an architectural 
replica of the sacred Mount Kailasa, on the summit of which is Siva's eternal home. In¬ 
deed, the profile of the building, witJi its ccticial spires somewhat above the summits of 
the rooS of the mandapa, and Nandi porcb, seems to follow the actual contour of the 
real Mount Kailasa in the Himalayas. The dependence of the architectural form on Pal- 
lava ptototy'pes is especially evident in the terraced spire that has for its ultimate model 
the Dharmaraja rath at MlmaUapuram. Characteristic of this DraviJkn style are the 
replicas or refrains of tire finiai on the lowtjr levels of the terraced pyr amid Actually, the 
arrangement of sanctuary, porches, and Nandi pavilion is distinedy reminiscent of the 
Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal, so that, by the same token, the Kailasa temple is a 
lineal descendant of die slirine at Kancipuram. 

As has already been noted, die main clcmeiics of the Kai lasa temple ate all placed on a 
podium tVi'enty-five feet high, so that they appear to stand on an upper storey raised 
above the level of the courtyard. The essential plan of the Kailasa temple proper is that 
of a cella preceded by a spacious Imll with pillared man^apas extending as transepts to 
cast and west {Figure 28). In front of the porch on the main axis is a shrine for Siva's bull 
Nandi. Two lesser portions radiating from the main nartlicx give the temple a rouglily 
crudfoEin plan. Around the sanctum are carved five lesser shrines, like chapels in an 
ambulatory. The exterior decoration of all these structures and of the Nandi porch pre¬ 
ceding the main complex consbts of niches enclosing statues of deities and engaged 
columns of the Dravidian order (Plate 118), These niches consist of slender colon¬ 
nettes supporting an overhanging comkc of the BengaU roof type, surmounted m turn 
by a fitiial in the shape of a chaitya arch. The same type of heavy convex cornice is 
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repeated in the entahbtutc of the mam buildings. All these dements, like the formation 
of the central spire, are completely Dravidkn in character and clcady derived from 
Manullapurani. Although at Eliura wc find occasional examples of the jar-and- 
foUage* capital typical of Indo-Aryan buildings, the vMt majority of the columns reveal 



Fig. 28 . KailasanScli Temple. EUuii: Pbn of Upper Storey 


the Dravidian order almost entirdy evolved, Tlie pillars have a square or polygonal base, 
succeeded by an octagonal shaft; at the stimmit of the shaft the reeded neck of the pdUr 
is constricted beneath a bulbous cushion type of capital which continues the lines of 
channelling on the neck. A modification of this type can be seen m the freostanding 
pillars in the court, and, in its usual form, in the columns of the man^pa. 

A spectacular feature of the Kailisa temple is tlic deeply carved fricJEC of the podium, 
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consisting of very freely disposed lions and clcpbants diat appear to be effortlessly su^ 
porting the massive superstructure on cheit backs. Tlie architectural carving of the Kar- 
lasa temple is not limited to the sJniost incredible achievement of tbc main shrine, but 
includes lesser sanctuaries dedicated to the river goddesses and o ther members of tbc 
Hindu pantheon, fotmuig an aJmost continuous cloister around tbc circumference of the 
great pit in which the principal temple is isolated. 

[conographically and structurally part of the Kail^ temple is the sculpture of Saivite 
themes and episodes from the ESmayam that almost entirely clothes it. The most drama¬ 
tic of a number of reliefi, all monumental in scale, is one illustrating a famous legend of 
Mount Kailasa (Plate 119). On a deeply shadowed stage we see a block-like rcDtesenta- 
tion of the mountain peak itself and, seated on the summit the divine lovers, Siva and 
Parvad, We have here an illuitrarion of the moment in the RaiuSyam when the Sin¬ 
ghalese giant, Rivana, attempts to uproot the sacred mountain in order to use it as a 
kind of dynamo of magic spiritual energy in his war against Rama and his allies. In the 
upper part of the composition the figure of Siva, in an degant pose of effortless com¬ 
mand, is set offhy the plain back wall of the stage. His outstretched foot, barely touching 
the ground, imprisons the demon giant in the bowels of the mountain. The shrinking 
Parvad clutches her lord's arm as she feels the mountain quake. She reclines before the 
darkness of the background, into which rushes the terrified figure of a maidservant. 
Below, in a cavern of almost Stygian gloom, appropriate to his nature and purpose, is 
the trapped giant. In writing of tins tdief Stdla Kramrisch states: 'Depth and darkness 
are parcelled out according to the demands of the psychological suggcstivcncss with 
which the artist invests each single figure-’^ 

Space mid light and shade liavc been employed to heighten the emotional effect in the 
way that these elements were used in a Baroque tableau, like Bernini's Saint 
Teresa. We have here a new type of rehef com position, in which some of the figures 
arc carved completely in the round, and the whole action takes phee in a ^ep box. In¬ 
deed, die whole effect is not unlike that of some of the elaborate dramatic effects 
achieved in the performance and setting of the Indian theatre. In this new conception of 
relief sculpture there seems to be no longer any limitation in space. We have the fieliug 
that we arc not looking at a relief in the usual sense, but as seen taking place in the same 
genera] space or atmosphere which we occupy and with which the space of the carving 
is co-exttttsive. This is a quality vaguely su^csted by the Amaravati rehefi and partially 
realized by tlic great carving of the Descent of the Ganges at Mlinallapuram. But the 
exttaordiiiarily dynamic conception of the Kailasa relief as a whole and the dramatic 
emotionalism of the individual forms arc creations of the Dravidian imagination in its 
finest hour of artistic csprcssion. 

From the stylistic point of view, the figures of ^iva and Parvad, with tlicir long, 
pointed frees and attenuated grace of proportions, are closely related to the shapes of 
dte gods at MimaUapuram. The communication of emotional tension through pose 
and gesture, rather th^ through freiai expression, was, it will be remembered, already 
highly developed in some of the Later Andhra telicfi, which were, of course, tbc artistic 
prototypes of the Palkva style. Not the least important element in this gigantic theatrical 
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tableau is the figure of the giant Ravoua. Hii multiple aims, indicative of his manifold 
powers, are spread out like the spokes of a wheel, their arrangement cfFcctiveiy com¬ 
municating the idea of the superhuman pressnre that he is exerting against Siva's moun¬ 
tain throne. 

The last great achievement of architectural sculpture in western India is the cave 
temple on the island of Elcphanta in die harbour of Bombay, This sanctuary was ruth¬ 
lessly Heserrated hy the Portuguese in the sixteenth century. A stone panel with a lengthy 
inscription, presumably including the date of dedication, disappeared at the same time, 
so that die age of die temple remains a matter of conjecture, but its date is no earlier 
than the eighth or ninth century. 



J i P U ES HITPil 


Siva T™pk* Bcpliattta: Grouiul p3iJi 

The temple proper u a pillared hall roughly ninety &et on a side with six rows of six 
columns * supporting* the roof of the cave. The arrangement of the sancmary is an out¬ 
growth of such earlier plans as the temple at Bhumara in which space was provided for 
an interior circumambulation of the shrin e (figure aj). Actually, since at Blephanta the 
main object of worship is attached to the back of the hall, die arrangement more nearly 
resembles the interior of the LadJi Khan temple, where the shrine occupies a similar 
posidon and pradaksina is impossible (Figure iS). 

As in many cave temples, the pillars show the greatest irregubrity not only in align- 
ment but in individuJ details of carving; in many the coiners of the bases arc not even 
true right angles. Thmc imperfections, due to the enormous difficulties in disengaging 
these mernhers in the process of hoUowing out the interior, might be regarded as 
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arcliitcctural arrid^ntj wliicli add alivcnesi to die couccpdon- The individual columns 
are essentially of a Dravidiau type, with a high, square base growing into a round, chan¬ 
nelled ncct surmounted by a flat, ribbed, cushion-shaped capital, the final development 
of the form already seen at Ell uri. JSetween the capital and die roof-heam are an abacus 
block and a braefcet-like member, which, in structural exaniplca., supported the weight 
of the rafters. 

The interior contains no less than ten enormous and spectacular carvings of the legend 
of Siva (Plate i20a). Most awe-inspiring of all, at the end of die nave, opposite the 
northern entrance to the temple, is a gigantic carving of a Saivitc Trinity. Tliis triune 
conception presents die supreme form of Siva Mahadeva as the central of the three &ccs; 
at the left, in profile, is the skuU-crowned head of Aghora-Bhairava, Siva the Destroyer ; 
and , balancing it at the right, the face of Uma, the beautiful wife or sakri of die third 
member of die Brahmanic Trinity. As in some of the reliefs at Ellrira, the figures are set 
in an enormously deep, box-like niclie, so that they seem to emerge from an imlimitcd 
and nebulous darkness. The three gigantic heads arc perfect embodiments of the icono- 
graphic concept dicy signifr'^: the itnpassiveness and august serenity of the supreme Siva 
manifest; the moving, satanic countenance of the wrathful Aghora-Bhairava; and 
the youthful peace and beauty of the free of Uml, 

Tlie subsidiary tableaux at Elcplianta are arranged like so many Stations of die Cross, 
each dedicated to a significant aspect of Siva Mahadeva. They are, like the great Trinity, 
a perpetuation of the Elluia style. The treatment of the subjects, ranging from the Tri- 
tiiuTii and s u ch dynamic conceptions as the Nataraja (Siva as Lord of die Dance) to a 
panel like the Be trothal of Siva and Par\^ati (Plate T20b), reveal the extraordinary ability 
and scope of the Dcavidian sculptor in presenting themes both terrible and lyrical The 
rcptcscncation of Siva’s Wedding is a timeless scene of bliss, its setting a deep grotto, the 
cavern of die heart, * wherein the fire of life, the energy of the creator, is quick with the 
ardom of its eternal source and at the same instant throbbing with the pulse of time’,®* 
This is a scene of complete tranquillity and peace. The columnar figures of Siva and liis 
spouse arc set off against a recess of darkness, in which hover the forms of countless air¬ 
borne devas come to praise the climax of the god’s union with his Himalayan bride, a 
wedding that typifies the world and all its myriads proceeding from the reunion of the 
One who was never divided. The mood of untrammelled, ideal love is enlianccd by every 
aspect of pose and gesture - the tenderness with which ^iva turns to his consort, and the 
gentle swaying of Parvatfs youthful body. Like the reUefk at EUuta, die colossal panels 
at Elephanta suggest spectacular presentations on. a stage, their dramatic effectiveness en¬ 
hanced by die hold conception in terms of light and shade. Probably such a resemblance 
to the unreal world of the theatre is not entirely accidental; for m Indian art, as in Indian 
philosophy, all life, even the life of the gods, is a li/J, an illusion or pby set against the 
background of eternity. 
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to. Solithmi liidiii 

The great period of Diavidian structural ardutecture in southern India culminated under 
* the Chok Dynasty^ which became paramount in power over all India as for north as tlie 
Ganges and extended its sway at one time as far as Ceylon and Burom^ The liiscory of 
the Chok monarchy readied its climax under BaJ^rija the Great (935-101B)* Tliis ruler» 
like all the Chola kings, was a devotee of Siva. He recorded his conquests in an inscrip¬ 
tion girdling the base of the great temple that he raised to Si va at Tanjorc, the Rajra- 
jesvara teiripk^ erected c, a*i>. 1000 (Plate 12 ia). 

This budding is one hundred and eighty feet long and has a tower rising one himdied 
and ninety feet in the ah* The elevation comprises a pyiairtidal structure rising tom a 
square base about fifty feet High and surmounted by a domical finial. The top of this 
spire is covered by a single stone weighing eight)' tons. A ramp four miles in length was 
required for its mstallation. Far more important than tliese diniensioiis testifying to die 
-colossal nature of the achievement and the kbour that went into its making is rJic actual 
) aesthetic effectiveness of tlie monument. The steep tower is not only mormously im- 
pressive, rising above the empty sea of courtyards around tti but extremely beaudiuJ in its 
proportion The width of the apex is onothird that of the base* The form of the tower 
is that of the DravidUn sikliara, but the horizontal dividing lilies of its thirteen stores's 
liavc been suppressed so as not to interfere with the effect of soaring verticaliry achieved 
by the converging lines of the truncated pyramid in profile. The massiveness of this 
pyramid and its composidon in straight lines is offier by the curvature and lightness of 
the dome. This member is of course an enJargement of the nsuaj Dmvidian stupika. 
Attached to it at the points corresponding to the sloping faces of die tower are chaitya 
arch-sliapcd * horns \ composed of an ornament formed of nagas and a terminal kirti- 
mukha or demon-mask, a sliape that is rhythmically repeated many rimes in the oma- 
mentation of both the tow^cr and the base that supports it. 

Like so many temples of the Hindu Beiiaissance, this structnre proves upon close in¬ 
spection to consist of the repetition o f many identical dements, comparable to the edb 
in a biological organism^. We notice here^ for example, the reiteration of the sliape of the 
tcrtmml cupola in lesset replicas at the comers of all the thirteen storeys. Between dicsc 
on e very level of the terrace are aedicules with hiill-diaped roofi» clearly reminiscent of 
this form at Mamalkpuranii Indeed, not only in such details but in die employment of 
the roll comice, on the basement storey and on every successive level of the super¬ 
structure, it is not difficult to discern the survi val of dements of Pallava origim 

The decoration of the basement^ divided into two levels, consists of deep-set niches' 
filled mth free-standing figures of deities, an arrangEment that again lias its origin in the! 
raths at Mamallapuram; and, under the lowest row of niches* is a frieze of unfinished 
busts of lions, and beneath this a wide hand of masonry given ovet to an inscription of 
Rajaraja's campaigns. 

It should be noted that the pkn of the Rijrajesvara temple, conrisring of die garbha 
griha under the central spire preceded by a pillared mandapa, is only an enormous 
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enlargement of die very fimplest form of Intiiau sanctuary. The 'wonderfiJ. balance 
/between architectural miiss and verdedity, together widr die subordination of enormous 
, detail to the complete forui, makes this temple at Tanjoic perhaps the finest single 
; creadon of the Dravidian Hindu craftsman in architecture. As we see in later chap- 
terSj the importance of the Chola style in architecture, fi:om id plans to its smallest de- | 
tails, is not liinitcd to the actual domains of the Cbola emperors, but was to exert a 
powerful induence on all the architecture of south-eastern Asia. 

The stone sculpture of these Chola temples is typical of the creative vitality of this last 
great period of Soutli IiidUu ctvilkadon. Aldiough parts of a vast iconographic scheme, 
the images on the temple facades ore sttU worthy of analysis as individual works of art. 
I'The main themes are, of course, the various manifesEations of cite great gods of the 
j Hindu pantheom As on the gateway of the Great Temple at Tanjore, we find the gods^ 
set in niches, framed in engaged columns that repeat die order of the Rljrajesvara temple. 
The individual figures, like the Dancing !§iva in our Plate 122 a, are characterisde^y 
Dravidian in the suggestion of d^maniic movement and the massive conception of tlie 
forin. The iconography of this most dramatic aspect of Siva is one that we shall find 
again in the magnificent bronze images of the Nataraja of the Chola Period.* The bronze 
medium by its very natute afforded the ctaftstnan greater freedom to express die move^ 
ment and passion of Siva’s Dance; but even in this stone figure, which is actually a high 
relief there is a suggestion of the boundless, whirling energy of the cosmic measure, 
iThc sense of violent and yet efibrdess movement is conveyed by the mttrapposto of the 
figure and by the co-ordinated rhytlim of the left leg and arm. 

11. Vijayanagar 

It could be said that if the temple at Tanjore may be desetihed as typical of the Renais¬ 
sance of Hindu aichitecture, then the Emtastic architecture of the city at Vijayanagar 
suggests the most florid phase of European Baroque. The romantic liistory of this princi¬ 
pality is linked up widt die final stand of Hindu India against the Mohammedan in¬ 
vaders. According to tradition, Vijayanagar, the City of Victory, was founded by re¬ 
fugees from the Mohammedan invaders in the rocky wilderness on the banks of the 
Kistna River. The accounis of Arabic, Portuguese, and Italian visitors present a picture 
of the frbulous wealth and luxury of tliis bulwark against I skm. The capital of this 
chivalric Dravidian dynasty was located in a landscape of a wild and desolate character, 
dominated by huge fintastic boulders, so that probably even in the days of die glory of 
Vijayanagar the elTcct was that of a dty rising on a dead planet. The picturesque irre¬ 
gularity of the terrain not only aided the builders in erecting fortifications that repelled 
the MoKammedan for more than two centuries, but perforce maH j^ for a close associa¬ 
tion between the buildings and their solid rock foundations, io diat it is sometimes di^- 
cuit to tell where nature leaves off and the work of man begins. When the Moliam- 
medans finally conquered Vijayanagar in 15(15, the victors devoted an entire year metho¬ 
dically to destroying the dty with fire, gunpowder, and crowbar, so tliat co-day only 
the broken skeleton of the mighty fabric remaiirn 
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In contrast to what we have seen at Tanjore and elsewhere, the architecture at Vija- 
yanagar consisted of groups of stnali structures rather dian single large temples, Perhaps 
the most himoiis single temple was the Vitthala sanctuary, begun by Krishna Deva in 
A.D. 15I3< The sDucture consisted of two mand^pas and a garbba gtiha, two hundred and 
thirty feet long and twenty-five feet high. The most st rikin g feature of this cdiEce is the 
immense pillared hall of fifty-sis columns, each twelve feet in height. Each one of these 
piers is really a complete sculptured group rather dian an ardutcctural order, composed 
of such moti& as rearing chargers, trampling barbarians, and fantastic monsters. These 
gigantic pillars flowering mco immense brackets and entablatures were described by the 
Portuguese visitor, Domingo Paes, as RotnanB^tie and so well executed that they 
appear as if made in Italy 

The Vijayanagar style of sculpture persisted b South India long after tlie fall of the 
City of Victory. A notable example is the mandapa of the enormous seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury temple at Sriran^m, where we see an entire colonnade of rearing horsemen, each 
steed nearly mne feet b height (Plate t22b). These chargmg cavaliers are b a sense ihe 
final fantastic evolution from the column supported by a rampant animal, which begins 
b Pallava architecture. It here attains an extravagance that has an mcvitablc suggestion 
of the grotesque and fuicifiil quaUty of some European medieval art, This motif, sug¬ 
gestive of St George and the Dragon, was, accordmg to Percy Brown, mevitable for a 
dvilbarion like that of Vijayanagar, which in so many respects parallels the chivalric 
period b the West,The precision and sharpness with which the highly polished chlorite 
stone is carved mto the most fentastic and baroque entanglements of figures almost make 
it appear as though they were wrought in cast steel, rather than stone. This cxttaordinary 
dexterity m the workmg, or, perhap better, torturmg, of the stone medium is as much 
a sign of decadence b sixtBcnth-ccntury India as it is b Italy of the Baroque Period. 

12. Madiita 

The final chapter of Dravidian architecture is the buildmg activity of the Nayak Dynasty 
of kbgs who were established with their capita] at Madura b the seventeenth century. 
The temples of tins last Dravidian djuasty, exemplified by the shrine at Tit uvannamaLu 
(Plate 123 a) and tlte Great Temple at Madura (Plate 123 b), are distinguished first of all 
by a great expansion of the temple precinct. It is veritably a city b itself (Figure 30). 
This expansion is due to the correspondmg enlargement of the Hindu ritual wi th specific 
reference to the spiritual and temporal aspects of the deity. The immense courtyard sur- 
ronndbg the ceacral shrine was designed to accommodate the crowds who would 
mthet to sec die processions, when the gods, like temporal rulers, would, be taken from 
their shrbes and dispbyed to the multitude. The temple grounds are now surrounded 
by a high boundary wall with mimcnse portals surmounted by towers or gopuras 
located at the cardinal pomts. These structures can best be described as rectangular 
towers, concave m profile and surmounted by hull-shaped roofr of the vesara type. The 
gopuras b their immense scale completely dwarf the central shrine withb the temple 
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I Tiicse iimncnsc structures are covered from top to bottom ’with a vast number of 
I heavily stuccoed images of the Hindu pantheon. It is hard to believe that each of these 
hundreds of drily carved and vulgarly finished images was tlie work of a silpin and held 
in the same regard by their makers as we consider the few surviving masterpieces of the 
Gupta Period. This sculpture, important only in its iconographic aspect, is an illustration 
I of the stultifying eSect of adherence to technical recipes and systems of canonical pro- 
1 portion in a period of niass production. 



Fi^. Great Temple^ Madura; Grouitd plin 


Within the outer walls of the temple compound we finally come to the central shrine 
through a nme of covered courts and colonnades. The whole purpose of this huge com¬ 
plex is to Stic the emotions of tire devotee. It has been pointed out that the plan is not 
unlike that of the temples of ancient Eg^-pt, in that the worshipper enters by an awe¬ 
inspiring pylon or gopuram, and through a scries of immeme hypostyle h^ is ulti¬ 
mately led to the innermost ghosdy gloom of the holy of holies. At Madura the manda- 
pas of the early Dravidian style bvc been expanded to vast pillared halls. Indeed, the 
number of individual columns at this fiimous shrine is more t^ two thousand. A new 
clement is a tank or basin for ritual ablution surrounded by a columned cloister. For all 
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the novelty of its bugc but unsystcrmtic pktii the architecture of Madura represented 
only an exaggenrion of already established forma in every detail of its structure^ rather 
than a n^w devdopment; 

Tfttis it might be appropriate to dose our comideration of Dravidian architecture with 
a mote dunning example of the style. This is the Suhrahmamya temple which w-ai 
erected in the endo^ore of the Rajrajelvara temple a£ Tanjore as late as the eighteenth 
century (Pktc ratn). Its plan is veiy simple, consisting of a garbha grUia preceded by a 
completely endosed mandapa. Its effect is considerably more ornate than that of the 
Great Temple which adjoins it. In comparison with earlier works of Dravidian archi^^ 
tectnre the style can best be described as Rococo, since the architcefura] impressiveness 
of the temple is dependent not so much on the propdrtians of the structure as a whole as 
on the animation of die entire surface tlirough very dchcatcly carved sculptural and 
architectural dc^il. A very pleasing lightness is achieved through the character of the 
sculptural decoration of the tower and cornice and the attenuated engaged columns that 
arc aiilxed to the wall more as decoration than as part of an organic architectural scheme. 
The immense quantity of dchcate carving is part of tliat InsatLahle desire for richness of 
cSect wliich seems to have ovTra^hdmcd Indian architects of this last period, the period 
that has been well described as one of brilliant decadence. 


j j. Mysore 

What is sotnetimes regarded as an intermediate type of temple building related both to 
die Indo-Aryan and Dravidian traditions is represented by a large group of shrines erect¬ 
ed under the Hoysala Dynasty in Mysore between the years 1050 and 1 joo. Tliese sanc¬ 
tuaries, of which the Kesava temple at Somnathpur may be taken ^ a typical example, 
have certain features that separate tliem firo m the rest of India and yet partake of the 
main sty'lisric developments of the North and Soutli^ Among such peculiarities are a 
surnshaped plan with three shrines grouped arotuid a central pillared hall. The iikhara 
lowers over each ccUa carry up’wnard the indentations of the ground plan. Also char- 
acterisric arc the high podium^ intricate grille windo\vSt polished and apparently kthe^ 
tamed pillars, and, above ail, an almost incredible richness of sculptural decoration* The 
temple at Somuathpur (Plate 124), erected hi 1268, is a small but perfect illustration 
of the type with the radiating stellate plan of three shrines attached to a central hall 
phuhly visible in tlie illustracion. It will be noted that the sikharas do not have the con-* 
tinuous parabolic silhouette of the northern type, but are constructed in welinJefined 
horizontaJ tiers, so that even in die spires the general effect of horizontality is carried 
through. These towers could be described as a compromise between the Aryan and 
Dravidian types. 

The most cxtraordiiiaxy feature of the Hoysala temples, and one that makes them so 
extraordinarily photogenic, is the inciustatiofi of sculpture that covers them literally 
Soul top to bottom. The material of most of these shrines is chloriric schist, a very fine¬ 
grained stone mtich more tractable to the chisel than sandstone or granite. It has the 
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virtue of being soft to work when fint qu^LniE^d and lumbig co adamondne Jiaxd- 
ncss on e:^osiire to the air. In the hands of the Mysore craftsmen the exterior of the 
temples is a Churrigucrcsqnc riot of carving that defeats description. Underlying this 
plastic exuberance there is, of course, a scrict iconograplncal framework governing the 
iostalladon of diviniries and epic narratives. A demil of the HoyMesvara templ e at Hale- 
bid, built in 1141-S2 and surpassing all others m the prodigality of its sculptural em- 
beEishment, shows the fixed order of decoradon for the base (Plate I2ij: in the lo west 
tier is an endlexs defile of elephants, symbols of stability; next, a row of lions, emblems 
of valour; above, a tier of hotsenien for speed, and, in still higher horizontal registers, 
niakaras, and haihsa, the geese, or birds of Brahma. Above this, as may be seen aUo at 
Somnathpur, is a frie^ of divinities conceived like so many separate panels or t/fcrfod 
set side by side, and each, in die amazing virtuosity of the carving, suggesting an enor¬ 
mous eniargemeut of a small sculpture in sandalwood or ivory. It is difficoli: not to ad¬ 
mire the skill of these craftsmen, but at the same dme we must recDgnize here, as in thg? 
late architecture at Tai^orc, a kind of Rococo over-ripeness and decadence, a style that^ 
as Percy Brown has observed, might better be described as applied art than as architecture. 
It should be remarked, however, that, even though the architeccure seems smothered in 
carvmgp what we would call this wedding-cake embellishment actually carries out, 
and docs not interfere with, tlie mam structural lines of the building it omamentSd 
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I. P. R. Achajya, MafiasoFo W 

Soilpiare (Lomldid, l|?3S-4). 

а. N, R. Bcpse, Canatis Orissioi Artkiteitun (Cal¬ 
cutta, T953). 

SdcIU Kiamriich, Tin Hiriihi Trmpk (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1946}. 

4. For a complete accounf of the s}'it£Eiu of pro- 
pardon in Hindu irckitcaure, sec ihid., 2.07 E 

5 . Jh'dL, 203. 

б . One of the tlasicd (kfinilians of the rwgariS 
type of temple ipcdEci that diM sliiittB arc like- 
noses cf the chariott Brahma created for the gods 
CO cany them m ihdr heavctily Aj the gods 
are aecorntnodated b heaven, so are they wam- 
iiiodaJied on cardL 

7. ^The conpJe lesemhling a moumab shines 
white* (quoted by StclU KnmrUch, Ths HinJu 
Temple, i 2 j, n, yB), 

S. H_ CouiciiSf AiehiteetuK (Catcutta, 

9. The view illustraced U taken from the pordi 
roof and ihowi the opening to an upper dirine thar: 
was a feature of many Jain ^etoadea. 


10, The temple is samednits referfed to as the 
Black Pagoda*, a tide given the manumeiu hy the 

skippciB of the IndUmcn-who used it 2s a landmark 
in steeririg for Calcutta. 

11, C£ the pand from Stupa No. 2 at Sanehi 
fPlaie idA) and. the doorway of the Gupta letnple 
at I>cagarh (Plate 77s), 

la. Amm emboiDcdbyabdoVed womanknowl 
nothing moiE of a within or without.* {Bo/WJ- 
ronyalta UpimiskaJ, nr. j. 21.) 

^ 13. The pcaettce of lexual inrcrcoune with a 
sakd is permitted certaiti riaturs of adepts in yoga- 
k llaj been suggested that an ctoteric Magiao phase 
of sun wonhip, perhaps originating in I’hf* famotH 
temple at Multan, waa followed at KanSrakar 
14. Ktaoinseh^ TXw Hindu Temple^ 370, 
rj- See 1901-9, Plate xli 

id /ffrfrr, Plate ri(h). 

17. Some idea of their original appearance may 
be gathered from the manfi^in of tlie S^i^Bahu 
temple at Gwalior. 

1 1 . Percy Brown, ludim Astltiieciure Md 

HWu) (Bombay. 19441.14!?^ ^ 
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[^4 CoomazaiwAiny^ iia. 

ao, Tlie term ratkincall5:ichaiii3t ora 
car tiMsI to tramport die idols of ibe Hi^u ^pdi on 
festal dayv In use id djcsgtiaic a type of temple 
pmbalily SGetm &om theamcept tiurttie sanctuary 
•svai a teptcducooil of dm celcsEial cLarioti of the 
dcitio, 

Ji. The (kmoiis Lobapiutk at AntitaiUupiin in 
Crylcm was a itnicuire of nine stonryi, m whick 
the accommodatioti of the piiesthood was arranged 
on an hiccadc basil. So that the highest storeys were 
roervtd for arhats, and thc lower floors for novics 
and those who had aapdted hl^ier grades of 
sanctity. 

2^ In the Dsml md^aj^odcal way* ihe shape of 
thcleaf of the pipel tiK: coms to replace the ovoid 
conrour of the face in earliir periods. 

23, H. Zimmer, Myth and Syifshah in Iniim Att 
and Civiii:saiidn (New York, tLd.)j ii9u 

34. Tldfgtoupisapeii^iUriirrajioQDfcbewords 
of the Amedcatt sculptor, John. Hamiagaii: "To that 
instmmenc of the iubcoasDous, the hand of the 
sculptor^ there cadsts aa imige within every rock. 
The creative act of realkadott merely &b« it* 

DtirgI is another manifbtation of Devf or 
Farvad, the hdetf or wife of Siva. Like SivabimjieU^ 


‘The Dierf is the Absolute in ojcdon. matiifciCatioiit 
and variety; Natuic in all her mnltipiidty, violctice^ 
and than tiii dispenmg impartially buth and death, 
illusion enlightciimait.* {A. K. CDomara^ 
swamy, Mastum of Fine Arts Butkiin (Boston, 
April 1937). aj^) 

26. As noted above (p. r 6S), there h evidence that 
the Viiupibb temple at Patudakal was a ^copy* 
of this temple al Kafidpmam. 

37. It should be stated rhai the Kailasa temple b 
only the most grandiose and Lmpreaive of a whale 
seriei of rodc’-ent rcmplcs and cave sanctnariei, 
Hindiit Buddhist, and Jain, that were carved ai 
Elluti over a period of many centuries. The reader 
b referred to Percy Browah indkii ArdtUetiutt 
{BnMstmdHhfdulUK 
a&. Kcamcscl^ Indum 5 mlpfarr« 
ag. Zimmei, 199. 

30. See below, p, 197. 

jl. IL Sewell, Ha Sttny cf a Forgoiini Empirr 
(t^mdoD, rgoi), 140-1. Prcfttmably for Domingo 
Paes, the word "Romaccsqnc* meant work lie had 
seen hi Rome ... either Baroque or Andque aud 
not the modem use of the teem tx> daignate the 
art of the pre-Gdthic period in western Europe, 
jl. Percy Brown, 113. 
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CHAPTER 

SOUTH INDIAN BRONZES 


The finai, aiid in many ways the finest, chapter of Dravidian art ts the history of metal¬ 
work in so utlieni India. The art of southernmost India, the home of die Tamil race, has 
in histoncal times been dedicated entirely to the Hindu religion and, especially, to the 
worship of Siva. The popularity of the great Yogin, at once creator and destroyer, began 
in the eighth centtiiy, when bands of Saivite lioly men, real troubadours of Hinduism, 
journeyed tliiough the country singing hymns with reference to every shrine they 
visited. Their success in convetsion was so great that by the year looo all traces of 
Buddhism and Jainism liad practically disappeared.^ 

The South Indian metal images were made of bronze with a large copper content, 
and the mediod of casting them was essentially the dre perdtie or ‘lost waac‘ process.^ 
The South Indian icons were made according to just such canons of proportion as 
detennined the forms of Buddlia statues of earlier day's. The total height of the statue in 
proportion to the number of dialams or palms tlut comprised it depended on. the hieratic 
status of the deity represented. Likewise, three distinct poses were employed to express 
the spiritual qualides of special deities. These varied from a directly frontal, static posi¬ 
tion reserved for gods in a state of complece spiritual cquibbtium, to poses in which the 
image was broken more or less violently at two or three points of its axis, a pose reserved 
for the great gods personifying cosmic movement or function. In addition to these poses 
there svas also, as in Buddhist art, a great repertory of mudris, the enormously formal¬ 
ized and cultivated language of gesture, in which the worshipper might read not only 
the special powvrs and attributes of the god, but also the pardcular ecstatic mood or 
feeling drat the deity personified. Also rigidly prescribed were the types of hcad-drcsscs 
and jewellery appropriate to die deities of die Hindu pantheon. 

Typical productions of the Soutii Indian school of the eleventh century and later are 
the images of Siva saints, One of the most popular of these is Sundarornurtiswami, whom 
Siva claimed as his disciple on the youth''s wedding day. The example illustrated {Plate 
rafi) is typical of die personifications of this Hindu psalmist, showing him as though 
arrested in sudden ecstasy at the vision of Siva and his court. It will be noted that (he 
figure is cast in tribhanga pose, which we have seen so many times in images from the 
Sunga Period onward. It is the moving line of the silhouette provided by this dehanche- 
ment, together with die exquisite gestures of the liands, that imparts such a feeling of 
tremulous movement to the form. The actual exaggerations of features and proportions, 
such as the lodform eyes and leonine torso, are the same that had been employed for 
more than a millennium of Indian art. The peculiar combination of all these traditional 
elements, subordinated to a kind of elegant attenuation and lithcntss, is a moving char¬ 
acteristic of all the great South Indian bronze images. 

Like some of the masterpieces of die Gupta Period, the icons of this type appear as 
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tnaTveUous realizations of a moniciit between niovemeiit and cranquillity, logc tiier widi 
a suggestion, of a quality of breadJess rapture denoted by the gestures and the tension of 
the form* These statues of §iva saints might be regarded as personifications of tUequakty 
of devotion. Thej’ reveal the ecstatic readiness of the devotee for his divinity, the whole 
figure seemingly vibrating in response to the divine fxsmmumcation. Although difier- 
entiated as types and by attributes, they arc really not so much ‘portraits’ of individual 
Hindu seers as they are concrete presentations of the idea of bhakti in plasdc form, just 
as a Byzantine mosaic of a saint is not a likeness but a symbol of dedication to God* 

An extraordinary South Indian bronze is the image of Parvafi in the Freer Gallery in 
Washington (Plate izya), where it is dated in the eleventh or twelfth century a.d. Like 
many of die South Indian metal statues, this was a processional image, as may be seen 
by the lugs for the insertion of poles at the base. The figure has an extreme attenuation 
of nine thalams to the total height; this svelteness, together with the elongated limbs, 
give the goddess an air of aristocracy and grace, suggestive of the refinement of figures 
in the Mannerist style in Europe, for the reason that tliis quality is achieved by a simike 
exaggeration of bodily proportions. As may be seen by an examinadoti of die torso, the 
body is animated by tlie same inner torsion that imparts such a feeling of dynamic alivc- 
ness to tlie classic figures of the Sahchl tree-goddcsscs. The roundness of the breasts, cor¬ 
responding to the traditional description as' golden urnsb emphasized by the cord that 
through the narrow channel between tliem. In spite of tire hieratic proportions and 
the archaic rendering of the features, this statue has the same fcelmg of Ughtness and 
animation that characterizes all the great masterpieces of South Indian metal-work. 

A quite difierent type of bronze is the statuette of Kali foom Tanjore, in the Nelson 
Gallery at Kansas City (Plate 137 a). Kill the ' Black One' is the terrible aspect of Siva’s 
spouse Pirvati- She is the goddess of destruction and death, worshipped at the noisome 
Kali temple at Calcutta, who clainu. the blood of millions in pestilence and war. She is 
sliowm as a dreadful, emaciated hag, squatting in the burning-ground and holding the 
cymbals which clash die measure of her ghoulish dance . The same suggestion of tension 
a^ imimnent movement observed in other Soudt Indian bronzes is present in this 
statue. Protruding tusks specifically proclaim her dcmontacal aspect, and the modelling 
of her enormous eyes, scored with lines repeating their outline under brows in die fami¬ 
liar shape of the bow, emphasizes theft strange and burning intensity. There is in this 
figurine an appropriately horrid suggestion of die famine viedm and, in the spider-Iikc 
limbs, a reminder of those artificially made cripples that flail their broken legs in every 
Tn tHan bazaar. The rendering of the emaciated figure has nothing to do with the realistic 
definition of wasted anatomy as we know it in such Hellenistic works as die Alexandrian 
statuette of a sick man:* the very abstraction of die tubular limbs and the exaggerated 
attenuation of the torso, especially in the great distance between pelvis and diorax, not 
only emphasize the nature of the fiimiiie-rackcd body, but impart a certain grandeur to 
the seated figure by thus increasing its height and bestowing a regal bearing on this most 
frightful of Indian goddesses. 

The most fomous and dramatic of the images of the South Indian school arc those 
of Nataraja, or ^iva as Lord of the Dance (Plate tz8a). To the Dravidian imagination. 
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Siva's dancCt the NadSnta, b the personi&cadoii of all tbe forces and powers of the cosmic 
system in operacion, the movement of energy within the universe- In him they have their 
dayspring and in Mm their deadi/' This pWtic type, more than any other, expresses the 
unity of tlte hnman consciousness, for it represents e^jiially religion, science, and art 
This unity has illumined the imagination of die philosophers of many races; but the 
Indian Namraja may well he claimed as the clearest, most logical, and impassioned state¬ 
ment of the conception of life as an eternal Eecoming diva's dance personiHcs his uni¬ 
verse in action and destruction. This is Ms dance in die last night of the world when the 
stars M horn their courses and all is reduced to ashes, to be ever rekindled, ever renewed 
by the boundless power of the Lord. Siva is personiEed as the universal dux of energy in 
all nutter and the promise of ever-renewed creative activity,* The dionysian frenzy of 
his whirling dance presents a symbolic affirmation of the ctcmal, unseen spectacle of the 
dynamic disintegration and renewal, birth and death, of all cosmic matter in every 
second as in every kalpa of time - the same illusion of endlessly appearing and vanishing 
forms that is implied in great monuments of Indian art from Bbaja to Mamallapuram. 

One of tlie gmatest Nataraja images is preserved in the museum at Colombo (Plate 
izSb). It was found in the ruins of one of the Hindu temples at Polonniruwa, and may 
have been imported &om the workshops of Tanjore in the eleventh century. The hgure, 
a perfect fusion of serenity and balance, moves in slow and gracious rhythm. Licking the 
usual violence of the cosmic dance; this is a cadcnccd movement communicated largely 
by the centrifugal space-cmbracbg position of the arms and the suggestion of the figure's 
revolving in space. The turning elicct that comes fiom the arrangement of the multiple 
arms, one behind another, and the torsion of the figure, emphasized by the directions of 
the limbs, give something of the effect of the scTpattitiata in Mannerist sculpture 
that seems to coerce the beholder into a consecutive inspection of the image firom every 
angle. 

In their canon of absolute, rather than human, beauty, and the almost mathematical 
purity and clarity of form, these images are the perfect symbols of the Indian ideal Al¬ 
though cast in human shape, the abstraction of modelling and iconograpMc explidtness 
give them the power of a diagram- Like all Indian images, they were emblematic evoca¬ 
tions, not descriptions, of a deity that the worsMpper had always in bis heart and mind 
Indeed, the art of these South Indian icons is not the language of any one rime or any 
one place, but a language that can be understood everywhere and eternally in the hearts 
of spiritual men. 
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NOT^S to CHAPtER iS 


I , Tbesi: koly mdi rscomfumdcd ^ peoonal 
bued cm dcvodott, raltfr tlun cni litttal and 
formubu a doctimc due Icnc an air Dfcadtatkity to 
die Saiviie and invited to its czcod all rlaisri 
of pcEKiDa without dutmeden of caste. 

1. A wax modd. vm prepared and over din wai 
fadiioncd a day snoiiH Wlien du$ manld had 
hafdenfd, the wax was melted oitc and the amal¬ 
gam poEired inro the clay mouldi the metal 

had cooled, the mould was broken and the unage 
was given la final chaiing and Imroahing. 

3- Wimficed Lamb^ Gredt ait J Roman BreflW 
(London^ IR29), Plate li3mi[a)* 

4. llic legend or story of the E>atice of Siva has 
li ttle Co do with the meUphyiical mcsnitig of these 
imagesit The talc relates Co Siva's dispute with a 
group of heretkal riskis who endeaverared to destroy 
the Lord by t hei>' incantations and ma^cal devices. 
They first loosed agaimt him a tiger which he 
eaii^t and fiayed with the nail of his Urfc finger. 


HyT 

A mStutrous setpent of their iwodactioti was 
placed ironud his diroai as a gailaiuL A final mott^ 
jtrosity in the fonn of a dwarf rashed upon the god 
as he the measure of hi* dance. THs embleni 

of evil Siva ermhed beneath bh foot and proceeded 
with his dancet the pcifotmance of whkh convert¬ 
ed the heredcE 

5. A* K. Coornaraswamy* Bwpi-r« Jim Oyhrt, 
Chirjty irti fcf Co/wfiAo Afusrv^Ji (Coloniboi 1914)* 

10 . 

6. The attdbojtes of the Nataraja include the 
drum in the upper eight hamh which in iti vibn^ 
ticra syntboliw the god's creative activity* The fire 
on the Idt hand both dcstroyi and rlramrt the im- 
pudty of the souL The lower right hand if in the 
gesnire of reusunmee, and the Inwcr left puims to 
the god's foot as the place of refiige and salvadon 
for die worshipper. The dwarf is Illusion and the 
sense of the Ego which the devotee must overcome. 
The ftammg halo reprments the m&rmhig energy 
in all matter. 
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CHAPTER 19 


PAINTING OF THT PERIOD OF THE 
HINDU DYNASTIES: WALL-PAINTINGS AND 

MINIATURES 

AinTHOUGn probably at one time die great temples of the Httidti Ren^sance were 
many of them decorated ^ith wall-paintings both on the interior and exterioE of sanc¬ 
tuaries and niandapas, the actual remains of late painting in India are fragmentary in¬ 
deed. Among the few remnants of post^Gnpta w'all-paintiijg anc the decorations of a 
Jain temple at SittanaviBal^ near Madras^ These pictures do not lend themselves to photo¬ 
graphic reproduction, so a drawing of the main ceiling is reproduced in Figure j i. The 
composition rcprcscnc a celestial region In the form of a pond in which apsaras, geese, 
elephants, etc., are sporting in a thicket of enormous lotus-blossoms and &onds. The 
style perpetuates the AJanp wall-paintings of the late Gupta and early Chalukya types^ 
both in drawing and colouring. As even the line-drawing shows, the fanciful and intri¬ 
cate setting is portrayed with tl^e greatest clarity and a feeling for the decorative possi¬ 
bilities of the multiple lotus^-flowers and buds set off against tlte enormous leaves. The 
direction of the lines in the conipositiou inevitably suggests a movement across the 
panel, as though a wind wax bending the heavenly blossoms. 

These Jain paindngs are not far removed in date or style fiom the earliest patnrings in 
the Kail^ temple at Ellura. Two layers of painting exist on the ceiling of the western 
mandapa of tlie Kailasa temple. The earlier paintings are almost certainly datable to the 
period of the temple's dedication. These fragments, especially the decoradom in dis: 
spandrels around the carved lotus boss in the centre of the ceiling (Plate 129A), are very- 
close in style to the decorative panels on the roof of Cave I at Ajanta, Both the tecbiuguc 
and the subject of celestial beings and elephants playing in a gigantic lotus pond are 
almost a dupheation of die Jain fresco at Sittanavasal. The upper layer of paintings in the 
Kailasa temple (Plate 1293), datable no earlier than the late eighth or early ninth century, 
contains a representadon of Vishnu and JakshmT surrounded by Garudas. Although w^e 
may cccogmzc some trace of tlic Ajanta paintings in the general composition and colour 
scheme, certain changes have taken place, particularly in the figure drawing, that pro¬ 
claim these paintings as a definitely individual style. This is to be discerned in the way 
that the ^cs ore drawn with extremely sharp features, typified by beak-like noses and 
bulging eyesj mannerisms which definitely suggest the style of die later Jain miniaturns 
ofGujerat^ 

Certain later fragments of painting at Ellura are, on the contrary, a direct contmuation 
of the Gupta tradition, as represented by the Ajanta wall-paintings. These arc the tdnth- 
century Jain paintings in the India Sablaa cavc.^ The figures of apsaras are reminiscent of 
die earlier style, but are distinguished from it by an almost Manneristic exaggeration of 
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WALL-PAINTINGS AND MINTATUHES 

the canon of the femmme form, as seen at Ajanta, and by an even more marked employ¬ 
ment of endrely abstract plastic sliading. 

Among the few examples of atidoit wall-painting in South India are the decoradons 
of the Brides vara temple at Tanjorc ’ The figures in this cycle arc devoted to the life of 



Fig. 31. Will-painiiiig, Sittatuvjsa] 

Siffldaramurtiswami in a completely Chola style, in which tlte poses, gestures, and facial 
types arc the pictorial etjuivalcnts of the great South Indiaii bronze images. 

Although no example of wall-painting has survived from the Bengal Valley, a very 
fiiw surviving specimens of illuminated manuscripts give us some idea of the type of 
painting tltat flourished under the Pala Dpasty/ The iHustradons consist of scenes &om 
the life of Buddha and portrayals of Buddhist divinities, The latter, like the tubjcct- 
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nutter of Pala sculpture, is completely Tan trie. Aldiough the tccluiique and composi¬ 
tions frequently reveal a perpetuation of classical protoiy'pes, the difference between these 
paintings and their Gupta models is the same as t^t between Pak sculpture and the great 
masterpieces of the fourth and fifth centuries. The drawing has become more delicate 
and nervous in outline. There U the same combination of elegance and sensuality, to- 
gether with a Joss of really plastic modelling, that distinguishes the htc Buddhist statuary 
of the Ganges Valley. These Pila manuscripts are perhaps chiefly important as the ulti¬ 
mate protorj'pcs of all later painting in Nepal and Tiber. 

If the Pala paintings are the fnji development of wliar Taranatha described as dte an¬ 
cient Bastem sdiool of painting, tlie final evolution of his ‘ Western school ’ is to be 
found in the Jain painting at Gujarat. Tlicse illuminations, which date from the thirteenth 
century and later, arc all of them dlustratiom of Jain texts, such as the life of Mahavlra, 
or the Katpa srurs. Invariably, diese pictures are as stereotyped as the texts they illustrate 
(Plate 130). Tluey consist of square panels set into pages of text, and the compositions are 
borrowed from traditional arrangcmcrtcs in earlier Jain or Buddh bt art. The Jain man u¬ 
scripts generally arc cliaracterized by their brilliant, even jewei-like colour, and by the 
type of accomplished linear decoration of every dement in die drawing. The individual 
figures invariably arc drawn in diree-quartcrs view, with long pointed noses and pro¬ 
truding eyes. The curious mannerism whereby the cheek farther removed from the 
spectator is made to project almost beyond the nose is only an exaggeration of a formub 
already seen at Elluri. Altliough many individual Jain manuscripts have a cerraiu charm 
in their wiry drawing and brilliant colouring, there is a monotony of execution that is 
paralleled in the elegant but entirely raechanicaljain figure sculpture of Mount AbiL 

The final chapter of Indian pamdng is in the work of the Rajput schools. Rajput paint¬ 
ing is the work of artists attached to the courts of the Rajput princes reigning in 
Hajputana and the Himalayan foothills in the Punjab from about the sixteenth to the nine¬ 
teenth centuries. It is a style of painting that is apart in subject-matter and conception 
from the exactly contemporary work of the artists attached to the courts of tiie Moguls.* 
Whereas Mogul painting is modem in its recording of subjects peculiar to the courts of 
Akbar and jehangir, Rajput painting always remains entirely traditional in its illustration 
of the Indian epics, romantic Vaishnava literature, and musical modes. The development 
of the Rajput s^oql of painting is the pictorial counterpart of the vernacular Utetature of 
Hindustan, The Rajput lukuatuies arc derived from earlier classic styles in exactly the 
same way chat Hindi vernacular writing stems from classical Sanskrit. In this regard 
Rajput art might be presented as a merging of folk art with hieratic and classic traditions. 
The Rajput paintings are in a seme the product of the development of popular Vaishna- 
vism centred particularly on the devotion to Rama and Krishna who typified the wor¬ 
ship of Vishnu and Siva in tlidr more accessible and loving aspects rather than in the 
hieratic form in which they were venerated according to Vedic limaL Tlw rise of popu¬ 
lar Vaishnavism coincides with the renaissance of Hindu hterature and the beginnings of 
R^put painting in the late sixteenth century, Rajput paintings arc usually on a smalll 
scale, although many of them are very obviously reductions of themes originally em¬ 
ployed in mural composidons. 
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wall-paintimgs and miniatur:es 

ActuaEy^ the technique is not much diiletcnt from dmt ot classic wall-paiudtigSt al* 
though the pictures are done on paper. The elements of the composition were first out¬ 
lined with the brush in light red* possihly over a prelumnary hard pend] outline- Aiter 
the entire sur&ce had been covered with a white pruning of starch paste ^ the main lines 
Were re^-drawn in blact- The background was colourcci and tlie undcrpatnting of the 
figures then covered with appropriate local pigments and a final definition of the out¬ 
lines. The technique, in other words^ is exactly the same as that of the Ajanta ficscocs. 
Over and above this perpetuation of classical technique the Rajput school continues 
many motifs and the rhetoric of the ancient schools. There is in no sense any 
drawing from life* but rather a presentation of elements according to formulas imparted 
by workshop tradition which, as in earlier Indian art, arc designed in heroic idealizations 
beyond the accidentals of ordinary existence^ Rajput pahitmg has probably never been 
better defined than in the "words of the late Dr Coomaraswamy. 

Setuidve, reticent, and tender, it perfectly reflects die self-control and iweet serenity of In¬ 
dian life, and the definitely theocratic and aristocratic organization of Indi^ society. It lends 
itself to the utterance of sctetic passion and the cxpccsnon of immiied ernotions.* 

The history of Rajput painting may be divided into an early period (sixteenth and 
early sevditceuth centuries) and a late period from c. 1630 to i82j. According to a 
geographical diviaon, the minia tures may be assigned to the schools of Rajputina and 
central India, generally designated as Rajasthani, and the svork done in the Punjab 
Himalayas and Garhwal, referred to as Pahari, The Palilii group, although comprising 
the work of many local schools, may be generally subdivided between the work of 
artists at Jammu and Ka^ca.’ 

All imput painting, both early and late, may be considered according to the theines 
represented. The first of these is the illustration of Ragas and Riginis. In this category 
wc find the illustration of the thirty-sbe musical modes that arc associated with seasons, 
months, days, and hours and arc actually regarded as perwnificadons of different phases 
of love, or various emotional situations in human experience that find their pcifbct ex¬ 
pression in one of these modes. The second category comprises the illustrations of the 
Indian cpics and tomanccs, such as thc MahabkSrtva and the RSmayaiuJ, as well as the 
epics of Rajput chivalry. A third group of subject-matter is based on Ruranic and Tanmc 
texts, and indudes such subjects as the Birth of Brahma, the Churning of the ^ of Milk, 
as well as pictures of saktis of the great gods. One might indude as a subdivision of this 
of illustration the umumetable paintings dedicated to the legend of K nshna . A find 
class of Rajput painriiigs is concerned with die theme of Srittg^a, ‘the flavour of love 
with pictures representing in rhetorical fashion thc various phases of love and types of 

heroines and lovers. 1 r 11 

In our consideration of Rajput painting it will be ^ssiblc to discuss only a few notable 

examples to illustrate thc main historical and stylistic development of the whole school. 
One of the very earliest miniatures is thc Asitpittf RJfif (f illustrated in Pbte rj i A, Prob- 
ably it is to be datsd in the early fixteenth century and assigned to southern Rij^than. 
h represents thc Ragini osa kind of Indian Orpheus channing the cobnis and beasts of thc 
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wild with The picture is chaiacteclzed by its pattemucd Sitnesi, in wliich figures 
jjtid setting arc treated widt conceptual directness, a quaLty that inevitably suggests a 
cclation to folk art- The coloim have the opacity of gouache, a factor which, together 
with s ufh dpt^ili! as the drawing of die eyes en face and the attention paid to minute 
patterns of textiles and foliage, suggest the derivation from Jain miniatures of Gujerat. 

From a somewhat later period, c. 1600, is the illustration of the in which 

wc see fCania Deva loosing an arro'W at the cock whose crowing announces the end of 
loves dalliance (Pktc 13 ib). This represents the purest style of Rajput painnng. 

of the iUustrator is the most direct and legible presentation of die theme, with little 
thought for any graces of draughtsmanship or composition. The treatment, again, could 
be described as conceptual or popular. The figures and the architectuic of the bower 
are presented as completely flat silhouettes. The cock in the plantam tree is enormously 
enlarged, so that he may be easily recognized, The background is a dark bluish-black, 
except for a wavering band of white that symbolizes the coming of the dawn. The draw¬ 
ing, again, is entirely freehand and even crude in the abbreviated definition of forms. 
The lyricism of pages like tliis derives from the moving directness of presentation and 
the abstract pattern of the enamel-like colours. 

As an example of the northern style of early Rajput painting we may select one of 
many miniatures painted at Jammu, in illustration of the SjaniAyana., such as a page from 
the Siege of Lanka (Plate 132}. This large page, like so many Rajput paintings, gives the 
impression of a reduced mural composition. The style, from the point of view of figure- 
drawing and compositional arrangement, is enormously more complicated titan that of 
Rajastham painting. There is an almost Persian quality in the delicacy of drawing and 
fresbicss of colouring which may be a reflexion of contemporary Mogul styles. Al- 
tliough still essentially conceptual in their presentation, the seventeenth-century artists 
ofjammu re\^eal a remarkable facility for animating single figures of men, monkeys, and 
bears, and in integrating whole armies of these creatures with the entirely decorative 
conception of the landscape they inhabit. 

No consideration ofRajput painting could omit the cartoons for mural paintings made 
at Jaipur in die eighteenth century. A typical example is the Krishna Dandng, a large 
coloured drawing in the Metropohtan Museum at New York (Plate 134A). Tliis is a per¬ 
fect illustration of the timeless quality* of Hindu art. In its traditional aspect it might have 
been nude for one of the Ajanta wall-paintings. The metaphorical treatment ot such 
details as the fish-shaped eye and the bow of the eyebrows belong to all periods of Indian 
art. It is in the peculiar refinement of linear definition and in the simple and yet strangely 
transfigured face of the hero that this picture is especially expressive of Rajput civiliza¬ 
tion. The faint blui>grcy sluidmg in the face, which serv'cs to give a su^cstion of relief 
as well as to impart a'kind oftranslucency- to the complexion, is only the last refinement 
of the entirely abstract chiaroscuro employed in the ancient classic schools of Indian 
painting. 

The final florescence of Rajput art is to be seen in the paintings done in the Pahari 
capital of Kangra. This magnificent development took place largely under the patronage 
of Rajah Safosar Cand, who ruled in Kangra from 1774 to iSaj. Frequently, the setting 
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oferenis fiiom die Kiuhna legend and the epics is in the fkntasdc palaces md gardens at 
Nadaun. We may take as a typical example the beautifn] page of the Uiwir oj Cotudnit, 
tepresendng Krishna rctuming with the cows to Brindaban, welcomed by the adoring 
gopis (Plate 1343). We notice in the first place that in this school of Rajput painting the 
iutendoQ of the artist is realistic. The entirely intuitive attempts at rendering compU-' 
cated effects of perspective and foreshortening are based on observation. This point of 
view, together widi a suggestion of a kind of atmospheric perspective in the haz)’ out¬ 
lines of trees in die background, may very possibly reflect the influence of Mogul, or 
even European, painring on the Klngri style, Tbe question of possible foreign influences, 
beyond making for a more effective expression, is unimportant beside the real, and in 
many ways new, beauty of the KangrS style. The Kangm miniatures can best be defined 
as coloured drawings, since their peculiarly lyric quality depends almost airirdy on die 
exquisite, meaningful definition of forms in lineal terms. The female figures arc imbued 
with on attenuated, moving grace. Although conceived as types, they have an entirely 
individual quality of voluptuousness and attraction, imparted perhaps most of all by the 
rhythmic elegance of their pose and gesture. The drawing of die herd of cows is master¬ 
ful in its suggesdoD of the juimab pressing towards the village gate and in the artist's 
realization of die essential ardculation and movement of individual beasts. The colours 
arc only incidental 10 the perfection of the britde, linear skeleton. There b a soft, pow¬ 
dery harmony in the pattern of the chrome-yellow and vcimilion notes of the women’s 
garments, set off by the chalky whiteness of the architecture which b peculiar to the 
Kangra school. So animated and nattiral in terms of everyday life is thb presentatian of 
an event fi'om the legend of Krishna that it may be described as a kind of loving idealiza¬ 
tion of the village life of Hindustan, a tronsfiguradon of day-io-day experience in much 
the same way that Duccio’s ’Entry into Jerusalem’ commemorated a sacred event in 
terms of die life of fourtecntli-century Siena, Thb illustiadon b completely typical of 
Indian art in the way in which the realm of sacred legend b,as in the AJanp fieseoes, pre¬ 
sented as contemporary experience. It b but one more example of the endless variety 
which could be achieved within the set themes of Hindu art. dtemes within wliich the 
artbt was expected to express hb originality, Hindu art, both hieratic and vcmacular, has 
alw'ays been more or lea a national art, detennined by the wish to have cercam groups of 
ideas constondy represented. 

That Kangri painters were no less successful in the presentation of epic themes of a 
more dynamic nature may be illustrated by the magnificent page representing Krishna 
overcoming the Naga Kahya in the whirlpool of the Jumna River (Plate 133). The cen¬ 
tral group, with die Flcrculeon Krishna standing on the hoods of the naga, surrounded by 
the supplicating forms of the naga-imidens, b like a magnific«it tableau Irotn the Indian 
ballet. No less expressive in the variety of dicir postures and gestures, indicative of thdr 
concern for Krishna’s Eite, are the figures of cowherds and gopis on the bonks of the 
stream. The whole composition b arranged as a harmony in moving, curvilinear 
rhythms. The curve of tlic prostrate n%jHls b ccliocd in the bending of the flowering 
bushes on the banks, and taken up again os a melody in the endlessly moving volutes 
chat connote the disturbance of the whirlpool. 
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Man y of tJic Ksngri pamdiigs have come down to us partly, or entirely, devoid of 
colour, so that they can more properly be described as drawings. Many examples of this 
type, such as the beautihil detail of a Ras Lila {Plate i 35 ^)i reveal the cxttcmely simple, 
and yet intensely lyrical, character of the draughtsmanship. The painter is fond of long, 
sweeping lines that not only impart a feeling of gende movement and grace to the 
figures, but have an entirely abstract aesthetic appeal in the beauty of their rhythmic 
organization. The draughtsman is always entirely sure of his capacity, and employs lines 
of varying thickness to emphasize or suppress the position of forms or objects in space. 
As in all masterpieces of Rajput paindng, this is a completely sophisticated mediod of 
linear definition of fbtm, widwut the least necessity for any indication of plastidry 
through chiaroscuro. 

It is difficult to dunk of portraits as cndicly typical of Rajput art, concerned as it is so 
largely with variations on tliemes of epic and romantic character. A large number of 
Rajput portraits do exist, however, and do not, to any marked extent, reveal the 
influemee of this type of painting in Mogul art. Early examples, like the * Rajah of 
Jodhpur'^ have a certain monumentaUty and hieratic quality that strongly suggest the 
derivation from some earlier, and now lost, tradition, of portraiture. Although, as in all 
Rajput painting, the profile rendering is retained, dre treatment cannot be described as 
conceptual, and there is every mdication that actual likenesses arc presented within the 
limits of linear definition. One of the most exquisite drawings of this type is the Kmgra 
portrait of a young warrior kneeling with his shoulder resting on a shield. It has all the 
puiity of execution of a Greek vase-painting (Plate ij$b). The definition of the form is 
lestricted entirely to line. Cross-hatchings of various types are employed only to indi¬ 
cate the textures of the gamtents, and no more than a faint reinforcement of the contour 
is employed to give an added sense of relief to the face. 

We have followed the course of Indian art for a period of more than three thousand 
years. In that span of centimes we have seen hardly any deviation firom a way of pre¬ 
senting the divine in artistic terms which was already fixed in that immemoiia] time of 
the Indus civilization. If there has been deviation from the tradition, it has been not so 
much change as variety, imposed by new iconographical demands and the gradual 
acquisition ofa greater and greater technical skill in all the crafb serving the Indian reli¬ 
gions. just as the essentials of the Indian temples of the Gupta Period and the Hindu Re¬ 
naissance are iconographimlly and technically present in the ashlar dolmens of prebistoric 
times and the Vcdic altars of brick, so that final triiimph of the Dravidian genius, the 
Na^ja, is only sligbdy removed from the mysterious dancing figure fiomMohcnjcMlaro. 
In architecture either the simplest or the most baroque fabric can symbolize the world 
and the body of God, just as the elementary ideograph of a dancer in sandstone and the 
dynamic image of the Chola metal-worker s art can symbolize the endless change within 
the cosmic scheme. These similarities, this continuity in a tradition spanning more than 
thirty ccmtutics, do not constitute monotony or repetition. Indian art in the great variety 
of its expression has only the limitations of what was to be expressed, and, as an art 
both hieratic and popular, has perforce repeated themes from the epics, die romances, as 
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wcl] as die incamadoiis of the great gods that are a part of the race, ita heritage and its 

We are apt to forget that auything like art can be a necessary part of a racial or nadotial 
heritage. It is this, together with the gradual growth of methods of making icons arid 
temples appropriate to Indian needs, that m a k es for a sense of unity and contkiuity in 
the art of India unmatched in any other racial traditiotL Many instances could be dted 
of the survival of the ttadirion of tcdimcal skill and iconographic observance in bviildiug 
and iinagomakmg even in modem rimes. Something of this conriiiuit)' may be seen in 
the constitution of the Indian flag, dominated by the dhamuicakTa and composed of tliree 
bands of colour typifying the various mystic tneanings of the number three in Indian 
metaphysics. Similar, but less happy, is India’s adoption of a ‘restored version of the 
Asoka lion capital at Saraath as a national emblem. 

The concern of Hindu, Buddhist, and Jain art has always been the directing of men 
to union with the Great Beings that it reveals in tangible form. To dut end no skill, nor 
time, nor pgriencc could ever be too much. The works of art were guide posts to lead 
men by slow apprehension or sudden mioitioa to find the treasure hid in the shrine of 
dicir Hearts, the seat of the Buddha, of Vishnu, of Siva. In our own quest, religious 
or aesthetic, they may discover for us a similar treasure. 
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PART SfX 

INDIAN ART IN CEYLON AND 
SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

CETAPTER 20 

CEYLON 

Tee bcgintimgs of dvUizatioii in the libnd of Ceylon iiee known only by the legend 
that in the fifth cenmry a Prince Vijaya ftotn the Ganges country espoused a native 
princess and established a Singhalese dynasty. It is only with the accession of Devinam- 
PiyatUsa (247-207 B.c.) that we may speak with any certainty of the history of the tsl-and 
and its art* The reign of this Iring witnessed wliat was perhaps the single most impottant 
event in Singhalese etdrure: the ^risit of the son of the Empoco!: Mahinda^ and the 

introduction of Buddhism by this mi^ionary prince. Anuradhapura was then made the 
capital of the island, and there a slip of the original bodlii tree at Gaya and the religion 
It typified, introduced by Mahinda^ took root. One other early Singhalese king is 
■worthy of mention, Duttha Ganiam (iOT“77 b-C.), who is known as the A^ka of Cey¬ 
lon for hh zeal in the propagation of Buddhism^ 

In the period of more than twelve hundred years, ftom the times of Duttlia Gama^ 
imtd the final renmssance of die tliirtcendi century* the mspiration for both sculptotc and 
architecture came ftom Indian espcdally, as we shall see* froiu the Later Andhra civil¬ 
ization of die eastern coast. In the second century Singhalese monks were in residence at 
Nagajjunakon^^ Also throughout this period the Singhalese were almcst contmuously 
engaged in repelling the incursions of tlie Tamils of South India- as early as the eighth 
century Anuradhapura had finally to be abandoned to these invaders ftom the mainland; 
Poloiinamwa, whicli succeeded as the centre of govcrtimcrit and rdtgion, was taken by 
the TaiTiil3"in die fifteen th century* There ensued a melancholy period, in wbich the 
older capitals and, indeed, the whole fertile portion of die North gradually reverted to 
jungle, iliere, the ancient temples and palaces have slept amid the forest greenness until 
their ruins were gradually recovered in the course of excavations in the last huodied 
years. 

Ceylon provides a setting particularly congenial to the study of Buddhist art^ not only 
because of its great beauty and the amiability of its people, but also because there, in the 
great veneration accorded the ancient mDnmncnts by die people - sometimes carried to 
unfortunate extremes of raiovation - the student feels that the subject is much more part 
of a hving tradition than in the deserted Buddhist foundations of India, only a very few 
of which, such as the &moiis temple at Bodh Gaya, are maintained in w^orsliip tonlay. 
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Wc ate in a remarkably fortunate pondon in the study of ait in Ceylon in having for 
out reference the Mabavtit'nsa, die Great Clixonidc of CcyJon, which, based on e^er 
recensions, gives a precise account of the reigns and building activities of die Buddltist 
kings through the fourth century. A later chronicle, the Ctdevedud, carries the history 
into the eighteenth century. Often these descriptions are invaluable in enabling us to re¬ 
construct the original appearance of temples almost totally destroyed or cemodcHcd; 
no less important are the accounts oftbetnethods of building and the cerenionics attend¬ 
ing the dedication of the shrines. 

In the green darkness of tlic forest at Aninadhapura there rise the ruins of nearly a 
tliousand years of Singhalese history. Palaces, monasteries, and stupas, once completely * 
engulfed by the jungle waves, have been reclaimed in half a century of conservation, so 
that some idea of the extent and grandeur of this Buddhist capital is afforded the visitor. 
If he finds these mins rather austere - in some cases little more than stone skeletons - he 
has only to remember that at one rime, like the ancient monuments of Taxila and 
Nilan^a in India as described by Hsuan-isang, they shone with a splendour only faintly 
echoed in the tawdry dtfeor of the modem temples of Colombo and Kandv. Dominat- 
mg the landscape at Amitadhapura arc the great stupas or dagabas,^ some stiil so covered 
with vegetation that they appear literally like small mountadns rising above the forest. 
In Ceylon the dagobas arc classified by the shape of the dome, designated by such poetic 
terms as ‘bcll-shaped', * bubble-shaped', ‘lotus-shaped’, etc. 

The typical Singhalese dagoba is divided into the threefold base (trimala), the dome 
(andaj, and the supctsttucture comprising tlie barmika and yasci or mast. As in Indiin 
religious architecture, the strictest ritual governed the laying of the magical foundation 
stones, and no less rigid proportions fixed the dimensions of these monuments. As fbr as 
we can rely on a ratlier corrupt text dealing with such instrucriom to tlic builders, the 
height of the cupola, which is three-fifths of the diameter of dtc groiind plan, represents 
one-third of the total height of tlic dSgoba, and is equal to the height of the spire (includ¬ 
ing its base) and to the height of the threelbld base.^ The essential division into three 
parts is probably no aeddenc, but a purposeful incorporadon of the number three, with 
its symbolical allusion to the Buddhist Trinity and concepts such as the three planes of 
CJdstencc and other similar magical properties of this number in Buddhist pliilLophy.* 

According to the Mahauama, some of the mined tumuli w^rc fininded in tlic reign 
of Devanam-Piyarissa in the tliird century b.c.. although probably all were enlarged or 
remodelled at later periods. An example is the Thuparama. said to liave been dedicated 
in 244 fl.c. {Pbte 136A). In its present form it is a characteristic Singhalese dagoba; the 
monument is dominated by a ‘bubble’ dome of brick, which rests on three circular bases 
or ‘ bracelets' set upon a round paved foundation [figure 32); foe cupoU is surmounted 
by a balcony-like member corresponding to the harmika of the Indian smpa, and over 
all. is the traditional ringed spire with a scries of seven umbrellas telescoped toother 
so that in profile this member resembles an inverted child's top. Leading to the round 
platform supporting the dome were staircases, and the monument was surrounded by 
three concentric rings of stone pillars which were probably intended as support for a 
wood^d-mctal domical roof, sustained by wooden rafters and entirely enclosing the 
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whole stopa.* ScitictUFcs of this type, known as ttiiipagharas, are referred to in Singhalese 
texts, and presumably have a relatiomhip to ancient dicular shrinw in India proper, the 
appearance of which may be divined from occasional rock-<ur replicas,* Here, as in ah 
Singhalese stupas, the main approach was feotn the south, the direction associated with 
die sun at its highest point in the heavens and with the supreme moment of the Bnddha^s 
career, his Enlightenment, Although, obviously, no trace of them has been found, it has 
been assumed that the dagobas were otiginally surrounded by wooden railingt and 
torai^ patterned after Indian originals in stone. 

One of the largest of all the stupas in Ceylon is the Ruwanweli dagoba at Antimdha- 
pura, which, in origin at least, goes back to the time of Dutdia Gamam. This monument 



Fig. 32. Thiiplriiiiia^ Atiiuridluptif^! Grocuid plan and. Elcy^cioit 


has undergone such a complete renovadon in the cotu^ of the last seventy-five yean 
that a belter idea of its original clevadon imy be had fiom a miniature stupa found ou 
the platform of the great dagoba (Plate ij6b). 

The monument is rouglily one and a halftimes the size of the Gteat Stupa at Ainara- 
vadi the diameter of tlic dotne is two hundred and fifiy-foitr fcct^ and the height of the 
fiuial more than a hutidtcd and eighty fet above the ground. The dimensions of thifi 
and other dagobas at Anuradhapura arc as great as all but the largest of the Egyptian 
pyramids.^ As in many of the Singhalese dagobas, the relics in the Ruwanweli were con¬ 
tained in a chamber built in the iucerior of the sohd brick dome. This chamber^ according 
to the A^aA^^F^^^w^4^, Contained a jeweUed bodhj tree of precious Enetals and was origm-^ 
ally painted with' rows of foorfooted beasts and geese probably the same directional 
beasts as we shall ejiraimter in Singhalese sculpture. This stupa is built on two square 
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tcjj^ccd basement platforms, A typical element of Singhalese dagoba architecture is pr^ 
sent in the four altar-frontispieres or w 3 fmfk<id^ situated at the cardinal points of the 
monmuenr. These sculptured platfonus bear the strongest resembknee to die similar 
o9^ts on the Later Andhra stupas of Amatavati and Nlgajjunakon^a,® although the 
five ayaha pillars of the Indian stupas are never found in Ceylon It is likely that these 
altars, together with most of the sculpture found at Anuridhapnra, date from the second 
or third centuries A.d. All the andent digobas were originally covered with cfamum 
plaster painred white, and this technique has been recreated in the restoration of many 
of them, such as the Thuparama. 



Fig. 33. Vihara ncai Umpirlma, AunradUiapura: CrouBd plan 

Singhalese Buddhist temples, known as such as those attached to all the great 

dagohas at Anuradhapuni, have a cbaiacteristic rectangular plan, generally with a single 
entrance on the long side of the building (Figure 33). The walls were originally of brick, 
and. together with dtc rows of pillars indde. supported a roof of wood and metal. The 
pillars, sect! on the platform of the Thuparama and the *viharcs* of Anuridhapura, b^ng 
to an order that is peculiar to Ceylon. The columns have square or octagonal sbdb; at 
the top. below a constricted neck, is a carving of garlands lieJd by lion heads, and. above 
a lotus capital, square or eight-sided, crowned hy a band of bcast-fomls or yakshJ 
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Among the most ancient and fundus tnDtiumctit$ at Anuridhapura Is the Lohapisida 
or * Bmen Palace \ built by King Diittha Unfortunately all that survives is iht 

foundation^ consisting of a forest of some sixteen hundred granite pillars standing in an 
area two hundred and fifiy feet square. The account of this hiiilding in die Mahatfaihsu 
enables us to reconstruct this royal monastery as a nine-storeyed stnicrure in which the 
monks were accommodated hieratically on the difTerent floors according to their level 
of enlightenment. The entire superstructure was built of wood and precious flttmgs of 
jewels and ivory and roofed with sheets of copper. Destroyed by fire in the fourth cen- 
nir>", the building was reconstructed in five storeys. As has been suggested above 
i8o)* it seems possible to see a reflexion of this tj^pe of terraced bnUding or pr^da in die 
DhamiarSja rath at MamallapuraTn. 

Although the Buddhism of Ceylon can in general be designated as Hinayana in char¬ 
acter, there were certain periods of Mahay^a penetration. The buildings erected during 
these times differ from the usual types of Hinayana structures. A monument that can 
positively be identified as Mahiyanist is die Indikatusaya dagoba in the jimgle-clad hills 
at Mihincale above Anuradhapura. Excavated copper plates, inscribed with invocations 
of Prajfiapaiamita, the Supreme Wisdom, by tlie nanire of the epigraphy confirm this 
affiliation and the date m the eighth century.^^ The stupa proper at Mihintalc rests on a 
raised quadrangular basement faced with stone. During the course ofcxcavarioni it be- 
c^c apparent that the brick dome of the monument was originally of the elongated 
type, possibly vnxh a high drum, found, for example, in the Dhimekh stupa at Samath. 

Somcdiing lias already been said of the cotmcxiotis be tween tlie earUcst Singhalese 
architecture and the Later Andhra foundations at Amaravati. This relationship is even 
more apparent in the fragments of sculpture dating from the second and third centuries 
A.D^ Chief among these examples of Singhalese carving arc a number of Buddha statues 
originally arranged around the base of the Ruwanweh dagoba.i* Two of these dolomite 
hnages are standing Buddhas, and a third, traditionally identificti as a likeness of Duc^ 
Gama^ is perhaps more likely tlie Bodhisattva Siddhartha. The Buddha figures have 
an awe-inspiring hieratic quality induced by their massive scale of proportions and the 
rather archaic rigidity of pose {Plate T37 a). It needs but a glance to see in them a Sing¬ 
halese adaptation of the type of B uddha image feshioned at Amaravati under tlte Later 
Andhra Dynasty. To an even greater degree than the Andhra prototypes these statues 
have a heaviness and grandeur inmiediately suggestive of the very earliest Indian Buddha 
dfigies made under the Kushans at Mathura* Tlie treacment of the drapery of the sail- 
ghM, with the folds represented in a combination of incised lines and raised ridgeSt fol¬ 
lows the style of the Amaravati workshops, and another characteristic trade mark of this 
south-eastern Indian style is the voluminous billowing fold at the bottom of the robe. 

We may frirthcr mention a bronze Buddha, probably made at Anuradhapora, which 
was found in the mins of Dong-Duong in Champa. This is by far die most pcrfrct ex¬ 
ample of the style known {Plate i J7s)d^ A certain attenuation and a nervous elegance in 
the liands differentiate the image from the true Amaravati type and anticipate later 
Hindu metal images in Ceylon. 

In connexion with these earliest Singhalese Buddha images it is well to mention the 
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reUdom between Ceylon and China in tlie first centuries of the Chnff i.in era; an em¬ 
bassy bearing a jade image arrived in Cttina between 405 and 418 ; later, in 428, the king 
ofCcylon dispatched a Buddha statue from the temple of die Tooth Rclic,^* Presnnubly 
these statues were of the Antiradhapura type, and it is possible that they may have exert¬ 
ed some infiucnce on southern Chinese sculpture during the Six Dynasties Period.^’^ 

Altliough no exact precedents exist for it at Araaravati, the soolled Duttha Gaimm 
statue (Pbtc II 8a) is a combinadon of die fuUness of Mathura sculpture with a certain 
sdffiicss that may be die result of inexperience in the carving of portrait-statuEs in 
Ceylon,'* 

The seated Buddha images from this early period of Singhalese sculpture arc, if any¬ 
thing, more inten»tmg and aesthedcaliy moving than the examples of the standing type. 
As in the statues at the Ruwanwdi dagoba already discussed, the style of the figures of 
the Buddha in yoga pose lias been to a large cstctit conditioned by the nature of the 
granulJdc stone, wliich docs not permit any special refinements of carving. The resultant 
abstracdon of form and surface and die largeness of conception bestows upon these 
figuris a particularly moving dignit)' and serenity. 

The massive statue ofa Buddlia in dhy^ mudra in the Colombo Museum - formerly, 
as oni illustration shews, more picturesquely and appropriately bcatol in a grove at 
Anuiadhapura - is a perfect example of the type (Plate tjpa). Although some seated 
Buddhas from Anttridhapura arc rebted to Later Andhra models, the Indian prototype 
for this statue is to be sought in such Xushan images as the Buddha from Katia (Pbte 
4tS). We note the same herculean physical proportions and the complete revebtion of 
the fonn by the sheath-like mandc. In this bter aspect and die employment of the snaii- 
shcD curb the Anuradhapura image approaches some of the masterpieces of the Gupta 
Period at Samadi. although, probably, it is to be dated no bter than the third century 
AJ>. In few other representations of the Buddha in yoga trance do we get such a sense of 
the complete self-absorption and serenity of the Enlightened One. This impression of 
die perfect embodiment of the idea o€samSdhi is conveyed through the very simplicity 
of the conception ; the perfect marcibl equilibrium of the figure connotes the perfect 
mental sute of Sakyamuni through die massive stability of the triangubr base formed 
by the locked legs, surmoimtcd by the erect columnar body wliich supports the perfeedy 
impassive mask-like face. 

It is important for us to examine in connexion with these Buddha images the method 
of manufacturing sutues in modem CeyIotL,a technique wliich is very probably of great 
antiquity: According to Coomaraswamy,” the icon is made as one would expect, accord¬ 
ing to the traditional proportions of five thalams to the total height of the seated figure 
For the actual carving of the image from the block of stone, the sculptor emplop a kind 
of pointit^ raaefame or himba tatum, a wooden frame from which plumb lines arc sus¬ 
pended to indicate the exact amount of cutting ncctssary at various points to disengage 
^ features as the tip of die nose, the cars, shoulders, etc. The dbgtams of the frame 
itself and the suspension of the cords in front of an actual image arc self-explanatory 
(Figure 34). Aldiough the use of such a mechanical device might appear to result b 
complete deadness, it must be remembered that machines like this and die system of 
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propoctions were merely aids which the artist’s parttculat inspiration and skill was 
expected to utilize to the full measure of his tedmied and aesthetic capadty. 



Rg. 34. Diagram of Buddha Image and 'Pcintiog Frame’ 
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Commcm subjects in the eaily sculpture it Anuradhapura arc the reliefs of gate guard¬ 
ians or dvarapabs, usually in the shape of nagas with nine-headed cobra hoods i their 
svelte ajxd elegant proporaons again recall the work at AmaTavatT (Plate 13 Sb). The 
elaborate jewelled accessories and cooical head-dresses arc close to Gupta representations 
of Bodhisattvas. 

The visitor to this ancient capital will find a characteristic type of threshold-stotic 
placed at tlie entrances to many of the shrines (Plate 140A). Usudly called moon stones 
irom their scnii-circulai form, these reliefs arc extremely interesting from both tltc 
stylistic and iconographie points of view. The decoration consists of concentric zones 
of ornament, comprising tixe four beasts of the cardinal points - horse, lion, ox, and 
dqxhant - exactly as figured on the Aiohan column at Samath, together with a row of 
harhsa enclosing a central lotus boss. Although these carvings arc presumably no earlier 
than the third or fourth century A.P., the style is strangely rcnainiscctit of the Mamyan 
originals, konographically there can be little doubt that the same cosmic symbolism im¬ 
plicit in the pillar at Samith is intended here, with the beasts standing at once for tlic 
points of the compass, the great rivers of India, and possibly the seasons as well; the 
haiiisa, represented on the Maurya pillar at SanchJ. were the symbols of the fifth direc¬ 
tion or zenith, so that tlie whole forms a complete cosmic diagrnm m 

The unbroken cultural relationship between Ceylon and south-eastern India is re¬ 
vealed by a ti umber of sculptures at die Esurumnuiya Vihaia, near Anuradliapura. TJierc, 
carved on the face of a low cliff of granuliric boulders overhanging a pardy artificial 
tank, we may see carvuigs in a puic Pallava style. Isolated in a kind of niche is a relief 
of the sage Kapila, seated on the plains of heSi watching the horse destined for the a'sva- 
nifd/irt sacrifice (Plate 1398)- Not only are the proportions of die figure of the holy man 
remarkably close to the workar Maoiallapuram, but the suggestion of the form's emer¬ 
gence fi:om the matiis of the rock is in the same technique that we have analysed b the 
account of the styles of the Hindu Renaissance. Presumkbly these works date from the 
period immediately before the final retreat ftom Anuridhapuni in die eighth centuty, 

Altliough fio aaual examples earlier than the sixth century survive, it may be assumed 
that the tradition of pamdng in Ceylon is just as ancient as that of sculpture and 
architecture; fragments of decomtivc pamtmg were dheovered on some of the early 
structures at Anuradhapura, and the Mahtimina describes lost cycles of wall-pamtmg 
ortiamenting the stupas and viharas. 

The only considerablfi cycle of early pabring in Ceylon is the decoration b the liill 
of Sigirip. These pabtbgs axe located m a pocket of die great rock at Slgirip ('Lion 
Ro<k’) diat was die fortress of the parricide, Kbg Kassapa, ftom jir to 533; at that 
time this now isolated cave must have formed part of a system of apartments and gal¬ 
leries which completely clothed the face of the cliff. The subject of the frieze of wall- 
pabting is a parade of opulent celestial females, apsaras or devatas, advanebg singly 
and m pairs (Pbte r+os). The divbity of these almost oppressively sensuous queeas is 
indicated only by the clouds that veil them below the waist and by a sort of uma on die 
forehead, a device regularly used to designate divbc bebgs b India. 

In studybg these works we are stnick at once by the robust strength of both die 
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drawing and colouring. Tkat tkc draughtsmanship cntirdy freehand becomes 
apparent when we note the many corrections^ changes not only in the contours but com¬ 
plete alterations of tlie positions of the hands of certain figures. The sw elling , nubile 
breasts^ tlie tiny waist - hardly greitcc than the girth of the neck - die shapely tapered 
arms and exquisitely poised flowcr-lite hands - these are all elements of the same canou 
that determined die types of physical beamy^ in the wall-paintings of India proper. Here 
tiiese durms are rendered even more provocative through their exaggeration. The re¬ 
semblance of these figures to the maidens of the Amaiavad rehefi suggests their derivation 
fiom a lost school of Andhra painting. If the boldness of the drawing and the brilliance 
of die coloun are recognizable as typically Singhalese, die actual physical types repre¬ 
sented^ with heavy-Kdded eyeSj sharp aquiline noses, and full lips, may be Liken as direct 
reflexions of actual Singhalese types. 

A radier distinctive technical feature of the Sigiriya paintings is the metixod of draw¬ 
ing the noses. Of these there are tw'o distinct t)'pes: in one of these conceptual pre^nta- 
dons the nose is represented in profile, although the face may be in ditcc-quorters view; 
the second method shows the nose in three-quarters view, with the farther nostril dearly 
defined.^^ Another interesting technical aspect is the manner in which the individual 
brush-strokes, as in the paintiiiig of tlie breasts+ make a surface pattern and at the same 
time reinforce the form. 

As has already been noted, the continued raids by the Tamik of South India finally 
forced the abandonment of Aiiuradhapura in the eighth century. Prom 781 to t29o the 
capital was ltx:ated at Polonnaruwa, The mins are situated on the beautiful take Topa- 
wewa in the deep jungles ofnorth-castcm Ceylon; tliefe+ at certain seasons, one can still 
ICC growing at the water's edge the cnormotts red lotuses, originally planted a inillen™ 
nium ago. The great period of artistic activity at this site coinddes mth the reign of 
Paiakrama flohu I (1164-97). the lost notable monarch of the Singhalese dynasty* 

One of the principal sculptural dedications of tins period is tlie group of images at the 
Gal Vthara (Plate I4 Ta). The most impressive is a colossal rock-cut Parinirvam image 
nearly fifty fcetin length; the style, as seen particiilarly in the rendering of drapery folds 
in a series of parallel ridges with the characteristic billow at the lower hem, u simply an 
enormous enlargement of the standing Buddha images of Anuradhapma, here, for the 
purposes of a Nirvana image, pbeed in a recumbent position* More unusual and of great 
impressiveness is the standing figure of Ananda, nearly twenty-five feet high, which is 
carved fi:oin the rock next to die head of the Nirvam Buddha. The figure lias very much 
the same feeling of grandeur, through tlic massive plastic realization of the form that 
characterizes the Buddha s^tucs of the earlier period; the representatiotL of the disciple, 
his arms folded, one leg slightly bent at the knee, has an extraordinary feeling of screniry 
and strength, qualities which, as wc have already seen, are always notably present in the 
Singhalese sculptor's realization of the peace of Enlightenment* Tlicre is a certain archa- 
kdc quality in all the later work at Polonnamwa, probably the result of a conscious 
effort to revive what was then conridered die great period of Buddhism and its art. 

Of similar nobility and magnitude is the colossal figure of a SuddliUt sage, sometimes 
identified os a portrait of Parakrama Bohu liimself, that is carved feom a large boulder 
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overlooking the wntm of Lake Topawewa (Plate 142A). This representation of a beard¬ 
ed holy man iookbg up firoin the reading of his pal tn-fcaf book is one of the finest pieces 
of sculpture in Ceylon. It combines 3 feeling for volume and weighdness comparable to 
the great yakshas of the Maurya Period; and with them it shares a fteling for pent-up 
iimcr energy realized in the swelling convex planes of the construction of die body. A t 
the same tinic the image is animated by tlic seemingly momentary lifting of die head 
and by the slight c^titrapposia ; in this respect, and in spite of its great scale and weight, it 
has something of the ^Ung of the bronzes of the ^a]a Period - die suggesdon of a 
moment of suspended anitnatlon, and the communication of the idea tlut the figure 
may at any moment stir into action. 

Perhaps the most notable group of later architectural monuments is assodated with 
the reign of Nissanka Malla (irp8-i2C7): this is the collection of temples and viharas 
located in the so-called Great Quadrangle, in what at one time must have been the centre 
of the capital (figure is)- Only a few can be selected for analysis, but they are atnong 
the most beautiful and sadsfyingly proportioned buildings in die entire Indian world. In 
the extreme north-east comer of this prednet is the p^Tamidal shrine, perhaps origuially 
a stupa, known as the Sat MiOia] Pisida (Plate 14211), Its shape conforms to wliat in the 
sastras would be designated as a Mem temple, with the seven successive storeys of the 
terraced structure rcpicscnridg the imagined hieratic configuration of the world moun¬ 
tain. Actually, the building is much closer in style to many of the pre-Angkorcan shrines 
of Cambodia and the San Maliapon at Lamphim in Siam^^ than any stmeture known in 
India proper. It may well be that this temple was put up expressly for the benefit of the 
Cambodian mercenaries of the Singhalese kings, so that its unique elevation could be 
explained as an intentiotiial imitation of one of the more familiar Khmer types. 

Nearby is the Hata-da-ge, or ‘House of tlie Eight Relics’ (Plate 141B), This structure 
is built entirely of finely cut and fitted blocks of ashlar masonry. It rests on an encircling 
podium ornamented with panels of seated lions. The walls proper arc left bare, except 
for two rectangular areas on the facade enclosed in a sunken relief pattern of haihsa and 
containing inscriptions incised into the face of the wall.^ The effect produced by these 
large areas of wall surike, relieved only by the most delicate surface ornament, is not 
unlike that produced by the similar contrast of plain ashlar surface and sharply shadowed 
fideze in the Ionic Treasmy’ of the Syphnians. The doorway is unomamented, save by 
the mouldings of almost Attic simplicity. At the top of tlic wail is 3 continuous entabla¬ 
ture with a delicately can^d band of haihsa, which provides another accent for the un- 
dccoratcd wall sur&ecs.” The entrance is flanked by two makara balustrades wliidi arc 
preceded by reliefs^ of niga guardians. These can hardly be distingnislicd from the 
dvarapdiis of Aniindii^piira. 

Immediately adjoining diis sanctuarj- is one of the loveUcst examples of Singhalese 
architecture, which may perliaps be identified as the Wata-da-ge - ‘round temple of 
the tooth rclk' -built by Parikrama Bahu I. mentioned in the (Plate 143 a).“ 

The entire structure was at one time covered by a roof of wood and dies, supported in 
part by the row of pillars. The rcscmhlancc of the plan (figure 36) is so close to that of 
the Thuparama at Anuradhapura that the connexion between tlicse two ihupa-gltaras is 
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probably more than coinddeuce. Indeed, in thirteenth-century texts, die Thupirlma is 
also referred to as a * Wata-da-ge 

The circular sanctuary rests on an undecorated base; on the Inner drcutnfercnce of 
the wide plarform rises the wall of a second terrace, irs podium carved with superimposed 
friezes of lions and dwarS separated by short pilasters. Above this rises the ladiiig of the 
upper processional path, divided into panels with a dclicatE lotiform ornament; this 


Fig, 35, Qaadfanigle, PojomiSTUwa: Plan 

1. Hs^^>gc L Wjta-da-gc 3. Thupirljm 4- Nisanka MiM j. Sat Malu] PSudi 


wall originally supported a succession of stone pillars, mteuded, like the columns sur¬ 
rounding the early stupas at Anuiadhapura, for the support of the domical roof. This 
level of the shrine is reached by stairways at the four cardinal pomts; girdled by the 
pradaksina is the iimer round brick shrine enclosing a low stupa with images of Buddhas 
facin g the four directions.^ As in the adj oining Shrine of the Eight Relics, the beauty of 
die Wata-da-ge depends on the subtlety of its proporrions and delicate contrasts of plain 
and ornamented surfiices. Special attendon must be called to the loveliness of the 
rhythmically repeated curvature of the mouldings and railings and central shrine, as seen 
parricularly well in Figure 36 and Plate 143 A. 
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Another unique type of S fnghileM - architectural monument is also to be found in this 
same quadrangle (Plate 14311). This is die Nissahita Lata Man^paya; it consists of a rect- 
angtilar stone enclosure patterned after the andent stupa railing or vediha; within, on a 
raised platform, rises a granite cliunp of columns in the shape of curling lotus stems with 
capitals in the form, of opening buds. The visitor has an immediate and carious impres¬ 
sion of beholding Bernini's baldacchino suddenly transported to the jungles of Ceylon. 



Fig, 36. W^Ci^-gc, Polomiircnva: Grouad plan 


Aldiough these columns may have upheld a wooden supcrstructme, their p rimar y fhne- 
rion was purely and simply a figuiadoii in stone of the great symbolic flower of Budd¬ 
hism, appropriate to a shrine in tended for ofTciings to the deity of die same flowers sold 
outside every temple to-day. The effect is one of extreme chastity and Baroque fanty 
that has no rival in any Indian sfarinc. 

Another contemporary structure is the so-called Northern Temple from its 
location in diat quarter of the dtyof Polonnaruwa (Plate 144A). The exterior of this large 
rectangular brick edifice was originally completely ornamented in stucco, with a series 
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of niches housing sutucs of deities and scparited by atimuaced pilasters reminiscent of 
the style of Ckola architecture.^ Of wen greater interest were the paintingi of Jataka 
scenes, which at one time completely covered die interior walls of the sanctuary; tm- 
fortimatdy dicsc liave deteriorated to such an extent tliat no pliotograph can give any 
adcijuatc idea of their style. Like the ear Ik t SIgiriya paintings, tliey luve a provinebJ 
flavour that may be the Singhalese equivalent of a South Indian style. 

Examples of Singhalese metal-work arc knovsTi from the very earliest period of 
Buddhist art. Somewhat later in date is a splendid female statue of pale, gold-coloured 
brass in the British Museum (Plate 145 a). This is one of the frnest specimens of Sing¬ 
halese Hindu mctal-work. The figure is traditionally identified as Pattmi Devi, and is 
said to have come from dte north-eastern part of the lalanci The great heaury of the 
modelling of the nude torso and the clinging drapery of the dhoti is reminiscent of Gupta 
workmanship. Coomarasw^amy has noted certain parallels to the so-called Pataktama 
Bahu statue at Poloimlruwa,^ but actually die closest stylistic comparison for this figure 
is in the apsaras of the Sigiriya frescoes: we note the same exaggerated fuliuess of the 
breasts and narrow waist combmed with an elaborate towering head-dress as in the 
Sigiriya nymphs. On the baas of this comparison it seems justifLibie to assign tlie image 
to the stxtli to eighth centuries. 

Mention should be made of tlie various Hindu temples or ^iva Devaica, uncovered in 
the jungles of PojoiinEruwa* These sanctuaries were probably erected during the period 
of ( 3 iola occupation in the eleventh century and were desecrated by Parakrama Bahu 11 
in the tliirtcenth century. As migh^ be ttpcctcd, shrines like die SivA Dcvale No^ t are 
no more nor less dian muiiature constructions in the style of Chok architecture in south¬ 
ern ffidia (Plate 144B). The building illusirated is constructed of massiye ashkr blocks 
and the exterior ornamented mth a scries of niches and pilasters tliat are umnistakably 
from the sante worksliop as the Great Temple at Tanjore*^ 

In the ruins of this and other Hindu shrines were recovered some of the finest bronzes 
of tlic Hindu Renaissance, earlier dian any specimens known in India proper* It is likely 
that these were cast by Tamil silpiiis iu accordance with the techniques and emons em¬ 
ployed in eleventh-century Tanjorc. The date of the temple’s desecration fuinishes a 
terfftinus mitc quem for dick manufacture. Among the finest of these statues is tlie beautiful 
Nataraja in the Colombo Museum, already discussed in our chapter on the metal images 
of the Chok Period. 

The statue of Sundaramurtisss^ami from Polonniruwa is a fitting object with w^hich to 
close our account of Singhalese ait (Plate 145^)* Probably made by artisans impotted 
from the Tamil country, it reveals the same wonderful ecstatic radiance and h mitnated 
by the same suggestion of complete balance and imminent movement that characterizes 
the great examples of Hindu metal images in So uth India. 

With the final conquest of Polonniniwa by the Tamils in the fifteenth century Sing¬ 
halese art fell on evil days; scarcely a monument worthy of serious consideration sur¬ 
vives from the various later capitals, including the final stronghold at Kandy* Some of 
the old architectural forms and a debased sculptural technique do survive, and so, in a 
§tatc of considerable degeneration, docs the tradition of painting; but beyond a certain 
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felkity in the carvii^ of architectural details on some of the Kandy temples, nothing of 
real artutic worth was produced after the Renaissance under Paii^ma Bahu I. 

It is with regret that wc leave the subject of art in Ceylon, an art which, over a period 
of more than fifteen hundnsl years, reveals great vigour and exqubite taste in architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, and painting, a marvellous integration tlui can scarcely be matched any¬ 
where iji the Buddhist world. The best of the architecture and tlie best of the sculpture 
have a truly classic quality of balance and perfection and constitute frnaj models of 
technical probity. 
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I, See abovcj p, 127, 

3. Tbc word digoba is. a cotnbinatiDn of die 
Samkiit wurds, (rdica) and j^arbha {womb, 
chaii'ibi?ri or reoep&cic), Tlic implintiaii ij that the 
rdia, pbated laic 3 qidckmfng seed in the womb 
of the ssitlcturc^ exert in rtenul animating hi- 
Hudicc on this seemingly dead mass of tutfonry, 
gcneraiing and pcipctoating for all amc and ^ 
men the spittmal power of the Euddba, 

3. A. B, Govinda^' Some Aspecti of Stupa Sym- 

af fh Indkti Scatty cf Orient/ Ah, 
n, 2 {Doc, 1^14-), 9I5HIOQ. Ilicrc is some quesdon ai 
to whether this division k based on a reUtnrely 
modem sy^iem. ody partly mflcctuig the canon 
employed for the oldest digobUr 

4. lOi* 

j. See S. Parmavitanxt, "The Stupa in Ceylon*, 
Mffincirs ef the Artlu^h^kd Suwry of Ciyhfj^ v 
fip47)pfif it 

6 . See Percy Brown, Plate vi^ 7. 

7. The largest of alb die JeUvaoa dagoba^ is ap¬ 
proximately three hondred and fevimry feet in ^ 
atnetcT. It has been conjccfurcd that the number of 
bricks in die fibdc of a single one: of the larger Sm^ 
ghalese dilgobas would b? sufici^t to constfutt a 
town the die of Coventry or to build 4 wall ten 
frer high horn London to Edinhurgh- 

trans. by WIthclra Gdgff, 
Oxford, The Pali Text Society^ rgu, ioj. For 
illustraltotij of actual metai objects, inclndings gold- 
leaf lotus reUquary, found at the Ruivanwidi 
dagoba* Lendau jVViiy, ii Jan. 15147, 

Ji-J. 

g. See above, p-124- 

10. Single odagoful columns^ similar to the 


some early Singhalese stupat It is conjcctuced that 
thcM yupas, descended ftom Vcdic sacrificial post*, 
were tet within the masonry of the dome as magic 
replicas of the Axis or Tree of the Universe. 

Ti. Thk word B derived from the Sandtrir Tihirs^ 

a monastery,, and b apphed indiscifniiiiately by 
association to ill the various cdigLaus in the 

stupa petdnet 

12, MahJvimiSs, Geiger, traus., 184^3/The pisida 
was fonr-^ided, on each aide a bnndred cubio, and 
much in heaghl. Iq thb most beandfid of 
pabecsthere werenmeatoteyi. ,., Surrounded by a 
beauti&l enclosure and provided with four gate- 
wiys the pMda gteamed in its magnifii-P^ r ^ 
the hall of the thitty-three (gods) . The pasida was 
covetd over with pbies of copper, ^nd thetisr 
came its name ““Brazen Palace"," 

ij. Hsuan-tMiig (Bcal^ u, 247) mmtiom a Mahi^ 
yaniit cCFnmiunity at Amirldhapiira at the time of 
his visit in the sevtmih cctitury. For an illusCMian 
rrt Pfflajnvitatia, Plate xx(a)p 

14- These status ^ve bcai 'cHtored' with such 
execrable taste and msenridTity that h b necessary 
to study tliein in old photographs to get an idea of 
tbcir orighial quahtici. 

IS* Another metal image of the same fype htn 
been found in East Java. Sk Chaa dc Smipturts Jer 
hides (The Hague, 1^23), Flare x. 

16, For these referenres to rclatsism between Ceyw 
Ian and China, &cc A. C, Soper. "Litetary Evidence 
for Early Buddluss Art in China*, Oticnial Aif, 
Snmmtt, 1949, ^ £ See abo L. Biddiofa, "Dk 
Anfange dcr buddhisdschen Plaitifc in Ghina'^ 
Ostasiatisthc Zdtsdtrift, New Series 10, 1/3 (1^34)^ 

17. AE that remaim of early South Chinese setdp- 

ture is a few rather mide gib bronze imags of the 


Andhra pkllan, have been Ebund in the nuns of 
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fifth cctimry thar have <mly a remote resembirnce 
to Indian procotyp«- Set O. SinEn, Hutary aj 
Ctunese SoiiptKfe^ n (Lotidom 1505), Plate ij. 

j8^ Coomaruwamyp Hiitory, Flgiiie 2^ 

19. A+ K. CGomaiaswamyi 5 ^tikvtil Sin^haksi 
Art (Bmad Campden, 1J2 C 

10. £n the coiitte of dcavarioiis around the early 
itupu b Ceylon theft have betn found butied ac 
(be cardinal pomts small btoine figures of the Eirne 
diftctioiial animah p leading UJ to the iojevltablc coft^ 
elusion that chc same goaniantic ttiagic implicit in 
the laying out of the Jadiaii itupa was scrapubudy 
foUDwed in CeykuL SometiiDes the sutuml ftatu- 
cttEs, tDgetbet with the relks, wde deposited 
in a rune-conipartmented receptaclE or 
beneath the bnndadon stone of the monumenti 
(See AfAwlogial Survey vf Ceybn, xu 

16 and PktcJ xii-xxv*) Many passages in the 
^LihSvamsa confirm the semwnagical n a tura of 
these Buddhist relic mounds and the hypothesis 
that they were literally ceconstructinm of the 
mos m Bjichicectiire. 

11, These fbmmlas of drawing reappear in the 
(hist) dghtH+century waU-pabtings of Hotyup at 
Nara (Jipan). See Naiio, H^ryQp^ Flares 50-j. 


22. Fatonavitana, Plate 

2j. The use ofmsmpiians to provide a kind of 
ru^carion may come from the cmploytnenr of 
jwdb d^cor in ^ola arcbitcanre* as on the base of 
the great temple at Taiijotc. 

24* A continnous hafhsa fHc^ may be seeti onibe 
hascmoit of tlje Rajrajcivm cempk at Tanjore and 
may well be the prototyper for dfo oTOammL 
25. n, trans. Gdgerp 39 C 

2 JL The pretence of these four stauies need not be 
taken as an mdicatipn that this was a Mabay^ 
temple and the Buddhas reprcscntationji of the 
Dhylni Taih^atas: evoi in limayana Buddhism 
the associadou of vanous events of the BudtfiuiV 
life With the poba of the compcaiis would na^lab 
[he duplication of images of flkyamutii hinu^ at 
the four diiecdois. 

ay. The dfrxir ii itrikingly suggestive of the ei- 
terinr omamaiuition of such momiiDenQ as the 
Rajrajcsvira Eemplc at Tnijore^ 
iS- Coornaraswairy, Hbiaryt 
29, The exterior decoofion of the ThuparSma iit 
Folonnimwi shows a simiLir importaiiDn of Chok 
modfii used here to decorate a Buddhist shiinr. 
Coomaraswamyi History^ Figure 303. 
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tHAPTEft 2l 


CAMBODIA: THB ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE KHMERS 

(n iS6o Henri Mouhot, 2 French botanist in Siam, stirred by natives' reports of empty 
cities lost in the jungle, pushed onward into the great forests of the Mekong River, until, 
one burning tropic dawn, be looked upon the incxcdiblc spectacle of tile Cowers of Ang¬ 
kor rising like some iantastic mirage of mountain peaks above the sea ofjungle. There 
had, to sure, been discredited tales of vanished cities by Spanish missionaries as early 
as the scvctneenih century,’ but Mouhut's discovery was the first the modetn Western 
world knew of one of the great civilizations of Asia. 

Even until quite recently, after more than eighty years of research had largely rc^ 
solved the problems of the history of the builders of Cam bodian civilization, it used to 
be hmdiy believed - and the legend probably survives in ‘sdence-fiction’ - that the 
colossal ruins in Indo-China were the work of a race whose origins are as mysterious as 
its disappearance. In this chapter we shall be concerned with tracing the history of art in 
Cambodia, culminating in die great monuments of Angkor. 

J. The Pre-fOimer Period 

According to Chinese legend, Funan, the most ancient kingdom in present day Indo- 
Cliina, was founded in the first century' aj>., when a Brahimii adventurer, Kaundinya, 
espoused a native princess; according to native variants of the story, this princess was a 
nagins, one of those half-human, half-serpentine beings, who in India arc the spirits of 
the waters.* This earliest kingdom comprised the territory of Cambodia, Cochin China , 
and southern Siam. Presumably it marked a development from the earliest setdements 
by peoples of Sino-Tibetan origin, who even earlier had occupied the land around the 
mouths of dtc Mekong and Mctiam riven. From this earUcst period of Cambodian his¬ 
tory diere is abundant evidence, both in the form of finds, and of reports of Chmese 
visitors, to confirm the dose relations between die kingdom of Funan, India, and China.* 
There arc indications, too. that during dicsc same centuries Indian colonists established 
themselves in many parts of Cambodia and the Malay Peninsula; indeed, the finds of 
sculpture in the style of the Later Andhras in Java and even the Celebes indicate the ex¬ 
tent of the spread of Indian Buddhism and its art over all souch-castem Asia. The kin gt 
of the earhest dynasty bad already adopted the Pallava patronymic -vaman (protector), 
a very sure indicanou of the origins of their culture. All the monuments of this pre- 
Khmer civilization of dtc fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries pobt to the TnH tatt origin of 
this earliest style. Pre-Khmer or ludo-Khmer is the name given to this period from 
die first to die seventh century. 
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Tlic earliest ardutcctitfc of Cambodia, like die population of the regioD, is a mixture 
of indigenous elements and forms imported by indiaii cultural invasions. The temples 
consist invariably of ati Isolated sanctuary, a form detcrtnincd by die necessity for in- 
dividuai shrines to house the cult images of the deified ancestors of the royal house.* 
The largest centres of what is properly called Pre-Khmer civilization arc located at 
Samhor and Prei Kuk, the ancient capitals of Funan, In the almost impenetrable Jungles 
near Kompong Thom on the road fiom Saigon to Angkor. There one may sec lilei^y 
dozens of towered dirinesin brick and stone, most of them covered widi vines or crushed 
in the octopus grasp of giant banyans rooted in the spires. Forccasdng a technique of 



Fig. 37. Shrise at Sambor: ElevadDa 


later Khiucr temple planners, numbers of the individual ccHs set within a walled en¬ 
closure arc grouped around a more impressive central edifice. These towers, each origin¬ 
ally containing a cult image or lingam, arc either square or rectangular m plan. The 
superstructure rises in gradually ditninisfaing stages so that the builc^gs are conical in 
profile. The only ornamimt is massive stone fin tels with a frame of malotas and carved 
brick panels set in the main wall faces. These panels generally represent a mmiaturc 
prasiula, perhaps a replica of the shnne itself. The sanctuaries at Sambor, overgrown with 
vegetation and scarcely visible in the green half-light of die Jungle, cannot be adequately 
photographed* the drawing in Figure 37 will give the reader an idea of the general 
appearance of most of them. 

Both the use of brick as a material and its employment for carved exterior decoration 
suggest Indian precedents, such as the temples at Sirpur and Bhitargaon. A similar em¬ 
ployment of brick ornament may be seen in the early temple at Bayang (Figure 38}. 
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The main temple of ^iva, dramaticaily crowniog a hilltop, wai built in die first years of 
the seventh century. It is a rectangular shrine - a plan occasionally found at Sambor, too 
- surmounted by a heel roof of ihs vesara type that calls to mind the fomi of Bhima’s 
rath at Mlmalbpuiant (Plate 113B). The building rises in three diminishing storeys 
demarcated by cornices ’witti blind chaitya windows. These storeys, unlike the similar 
terraces of Indian temples, arc not fimctioiial but entirely decorative - evidently borrow¬ 
ings fi:om a Gupta type. The employment of the vesara roof as a finial is anticipated in 
such Indian monumciits as the porch of the Kailisa Temple at Kanclpuram (Plate 117s). 



Fi^, 3 a, Pliisooi Bayoag; HicvatioD 

The ground plan of the Bayang temple h again an adapution of an Indian model, such 
as the shrine at Bhumara (Rgure at); it shows an interior cdla separated from tlie outside 
wall by a passage intended for ritual ctccumamb illation. These earliest Khmer shrines at 
Samhor and Bayang arc a parallel, though not directly rcLted, to many Javanese 
temples. Both arc derived from the same Indian prototypes. 

Although the imyority of pre-Khmer temples are of brick, a few constructed entirely 
of sandstone have been found at Sambor and elsewhere ’ One of these is a small H la 
at Prei Kuk (Plate 1416A); rectangular in form, it lias plain walls subdivided by 
pilasters and a monolithic Bat roof which h girdled by a roll cornice ornamented by the 
device of chaitya arches. Tlicse arches enclose heads of dcidcs, as we have already seen 
them in Gupta and Pallava architecture. It is possible that this stone cell was at one dmc 
preceded by a wooden mandapa. 
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The sculpture of the pre-Khmer Period reveals an mdcbtedtiess to Indian models even 
more obvious titan in the buildings surviving from these centuries» indeeth many of the 
Buddha images fomid at the centre of the earliest Indian settlcmeiits in Siam and Cam¬ 
bodia are so closely rebced to types of Gupta sculpture that one might well mistake them 
for works of actual Indian origin (Pbte 153). The possibility' of their having been carved 
by imported craftsmen can of course not be disregarded. The Buddha images that have 
been found atTakm and Prei Krabas have the same gentle d^ha»chment and transpaiienc 
sheath-like robes as those w'hich characterize the Gupta Buddhas of Simath and some 
of the btc Gupta rock-cut images in Cave XIX at AJanta. 

One of the most beautiful examples of the ty'pe is a specimen (xom northern Siam, 
now in the Seattle Art Museum (Pbte 154.). The bead alone, in the beautiful ordering of 
its parts, is one of the loveliest m Buddhist art. The arcliing swallow-wing eyebrows are 
made in conformity with the injunction of the sastras, suggesting the leaves of the 
neem tree as a metaphor for the arched brows. The lotus-petal shape of die eyes is 
echoed in the curve of the fuU lips. Body and head alik e have the simplicity and pbstic 
solidity of Gupta Buddhas, but the whole is imbued with a uew feeling of inner tension 
dtat makes it a vccitable emblem of serenity and ecstasy. 

Throughout the history of Cambodia we find a continuous alternation, sometimes 
from idgn to reign, between Buddhism and Hinduism. This is true of the very earliest 
period, and some of the most remarkable pieces of sculpture in Further Indian art date 
from one of these periods of Hindu supremacy, presumably the seventh century, when 
the kingdom of Funan was divided, with one capital at Samhor. 

The most often reproduced of these images is a frcei-stainiing statue of Harihara from 
Prasat Andet n ear Sambor (Plate 156A).* Although certain details, notably the cylindri¬ 
cal head-dress and pierfHog of the ears for earrings, are reminiscent of Indian sculpture 
from the Later Andhra and Palbva Periods, the statue, perhaps more than any other 
single work of Cambodian sculpture, gives the impression of an original autonomous 
creation. As Coomaraswamy puts it, ‘ The Cambodian figure eidiibits a mimculous con¬ 
centration O'f energy combined with the subtlest and most voluptuous moddling. 
Works of this kind arc individual creations - not, that is to say, creations of personal 
genius unrelated to thc tacial imagmatioti, but creations of a unique moment,’^ Partly 
this suggestion of energy' is imparted by the way in which the weight is distributed, so 
that the god seems about to move into the steps of a dance; it is in a sense very much the 
same type of babnee and altemation of thrust that chaiacterizcs the Dbdoumcnos of 
Polydims. Not only thc shape of thc head-dress, but even more the minimal w'orking 
of the sculptural surface, the suggestion of plastic volume in almost ahscract terms, remind 
us of tlie perfection of the carvers of ancient Egyptian art. Early Btahmanic figures, like 
the Harihara and thc torso of either Krishna or Lokesvara in thc Stoclct Collection in 
Brussels (Plate 15s), have a wonderful athletic litheness about them, a feeling ofresUient 
inner vitahty. In contrast to the general simplification of die surfecc is die predse de¬ 
finition of detaib of drapery and textile patterns.* Characteristic of this first period of 
Cambodian sculpture arc the eyes, represented entirely open, and the full bps with only 
a slight suggestion of the smile so t^-pical of Kliraei sculpture orbier periods. 
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2, The Ctassk Period: Early Phase {800-1000) 

in so far as it is possible to coDclude on the basis of contemporary Chinese accounts, the 
first kingdotii of Funan disintegrated in a period of svar&rc during the ses^enth and 
eighth centuries. It split into two principalities designated now as Chen-la of die 
and Chcn-la of the Sea.^ There are mentions for the first timp now of the Khmcis, who 
presumably were the Cambodian people from northern Indo-China who asserted their 
autonomy during this period of upheaval. Hereafter it is proper to speak of Khmer 
art as somcdimg replacing the earlier styles svith their heavy dependence on 
models. 

The Khmer building tradition is composed of dements derived fiom an earlier in¬ 
digenous wooden architecture and forms and techniques imported from India. Accord¬ 
ing to die Frendi sdiolar, Parmentier, the original timber buildings of lialls or 

galleries surmounted by angular riled roofs, often multiplied or piled op in pyramidal 
fashion, as may be seen in die modem arcbitectuce of Cambodia. Siam, and Burma.” A 
distinction is also to be made between northern and soutliem elements. In the carher 
southern st^ile of architecture based ultimately on wooden pmtotj'pes in andait Funan, 
the rower, either singly or in groups, is the roost important feature of tcmple-huilding. 
Nordiem architecture, derived from indigenous timber construction of Cambodian or 
Khmer origin in Chen-la, contributed the concept of towers joined by walled gallpri^-^ . 
All these elements, native and Indiaii, nordiem and southern, merge in the last phase of 
architectural developaient at Angkor. 

There ate many monumen ts that could be chosen to illustiatc the successive steps to¬ 
wards this solurioa. But within the limitations of this book we can mention only the 
dedications by Yasovarnian at iolci (Roluos) near Angkor, remarkable for the concept 
of grouping a number of individual cellas on a single terraoc and for the new erndfonn 
plan of the individual towers (Plate 146s), This arrangement of many separate towers 
containing statues of divinities in a sort of tnandak has its origin in the very earliest pre¬ 
cincts at Sambor and Prei Kuk. By the ninth century the tower farm had reached a new 
stage in its development, already considerably removed from any dcpcsidcnce on Wian 
prototypes. 

At Lold the sanctuaries dedicated to Siva and Parvaii are cruciform in plan with mas¬ 
sive projecting porticoes, real and £ilse, fonning the arms of a cross around the central 
square of the building. The superstructure rises in successively diminishing storeys in a 
manner faintly reminiscent of Draddian temples; it was crowned by a sti^ika or 
ultimately derived from the same source. Miniature replicas of the whole slirinc stood 
at the comets of each level The constraction of these towers is brick, with sandstone 
for the doorways and niches, with stucco also employed for relief dccorarion. A distinc¬ 
tive feature for later Khmer architectural sculpture is the door lintels that arc now heavily 
carved with foliate motifs framed in a reversed U, terminating m makata heads Above 
this lintel and supported by pilasters ftaming the whole doorway, is an even more 
massive tympanum, its shape suggesting a flattened irilobed chaity-a arch. Beyond the 
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fact that they stand togctlicr on ac aidflckJ [jlatfbrm, the shrmcs have no real architec¬ 
tural relationship one to another. 

In the beginitings of the Classic Period of Khmer art, we notice the appearance in archi¬ 
tecture of other completely new rypes of building methods and ornamentation. Most 
important and typical is the elevation of the cella of the pre-Klmicr type to the summit 
of a stepped pyiauud. The form of this type of sanctnaty and its lofty stepped base are 
tlte result of the cult of the tcmplc-niountain and of titc Devarija or ‘God-lring*,^' Tlie 
temple-mountain, simulating the imagined shape of either Mount Mem or Mount 
Kailasa, is, of course, the importation of the old Indian concept ofpriinVnniDd, die making 
of either saaed mountains or unseen celestial regions in architectural constructions. 

With regard to the cult of the Devarija*^ it must be explained that the Khmer kings, 
even in their lifetimes, were regarded as incamadons of a deity like ^tva, Vishnu, or 
Lokesvara, to whom the well-being of the realm was confided. The ritual and cult of the 
Devaraja centred around a sacred Ihigam wliich was imbued with the essence of divine 
kingstiip and mstaUed in a temple^mountain, described in many inscriptiem as being 
located in the centre of the capital and the Empire - and magically in die centre of the 
Universe. The consecration of this symbol and Ae condnuaiice of a cult in perpetuity 
around it were designed to ensure the magic essence of kingship cssen^ to the 
securit)' of the state. 

of extreme importance to us in its relation to the cult of the temple-mountain and the 
development of Khmer aichitecturc is the question of the chronology of the successive 
capitals established at the famous site of Angkor, Summarizing die results of brilliant re¬ 
searches by generations of French archaeologists on this vexing problem,'^ it can be 
stated that the first capital was founded by Yasovarman I It used to be be¬ 

lieved that this city had as its centre eitfier the Bayon temple or the shrine known as the 
Phimiauakas in the city of Angkor Thom. Actually, the city of Yasodliarapura, which 
took its name from the king, Yaiovarman, was built around the temple of Phnom Bak- 
heng between Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom (Rgurc jp); this sanctuary was the 
centre of a vast quadrangle, nearly two miles on a side, and bounded on the East by the 
Siemreap River artificially deviated &oui its course to form a moat. Presumably this site 
remained the capital of the Khmer Empire until the founding of a new capital at Angkor 
Thom by Jayavartnan VU (riSr-lzoi), widi the Bayon as its centre and temple- 
mountain.^* 

The temple-mountain in its siniplest form may be illustrated by the dvrinc of Baksci 
Clumkrong, dated 547, and standing in the shadow of Phnom Bakheng (Plate 147). 
Here a tower of the type seen at Roluos and lolei is placed on the summit of a pyramid 
of five storeys with staircases on all four sides. Originally tiicrc were sedcut lions flank¬ 
ing dicse approaclies at each level of the ascent, This temple was not, of course, the 
' ofiidal * temple-mountain of the realm, but a lesser dcdicadon, perliaps to a deified royal 
ancestor. 

The Phnom Bakheng itself, sometimes designated as ‘ the resting place of Indra', was 
a true temple-mountain dedicated to the worship of the Devaraja, Yasovarman, in the 
magic centre of his capital and realm {Plate i48A)ds It is located at the intersection of 
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great avenues leading to gates in tlie city walls. The sanctuary is really an artful camou- 
fiaging of a natural hill in stone. This eminence has been made into a tenaiced pyramid 
in five levels. Hve sandstone towers stand on the upper terrace, with smaller replicas on 
the lower stages of the elevation. Presumably at one time the spires at the top were 
auxiliary shrines grouped, around a vanished central building, in which the symbol of 
the god-king was worshipped. The most important architectural aspect of this building 
is the location of a group of sdll isolated individual towers on the summit of a pyramid. 


^ &3t city 



Before the solution of the riddles of the Bayoa and Phnom Bakheng, it used to be 
maintained that the sanctuary known as the Fhimeanakas or 'celestial palace' was the 
templc-mounttin of yaiovannan I (Plate 148B). This was presumably built m the tenth 
century as a subsidiary temple within the walls of Yaiodharapura. It is too small and in* 
access^ie ever to have served as the chief temple-mountain of the Empire. As it exists 
to-day, the monument consists of a three-storeycd. pyramid faced with sandstone and 
surrounded on its topmost storey by a fenestrated stone gallery (Figure 40), Stairways 
with lion guardians on each landing lead to the summit on all four sides of the massive 
base. The repedtion of multiple horuontal mouldings around each terrace is a device 
adding to the sense of hdght reappears in many later buildings. Probably the super- 
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Structure of the samruury was originalty of wood. What is of chief import for os is the 
presence here of concentric galleries coimectmg the tower paviUons at the comers and 
over the entrances of tlic quadrangle on the top storey. This is the beginning of the em¬ 
ployment of an element of notthem architecture which was to be one of the most dis¬ 
tinctive aspects in the final development of KJitner aidiitecture. Probably herOt as in 
many later and more grandiose temples, the galleries were intended either for the accom¬ 
modation of pilgrims or for tlie storage and distribiition of gtain as alms. The openings 
in this peristyle at Phimconalcas were origmally filled with slender stone balusters, such as 
were universally employed in later Khmer buildings. 



Fig. 4D. Phim ciiul is s , Angkar Thoint Flan 


[n Khmer architecture from its earliest beginnings wc find a snuggle between the 
horiroTiTal and vertical elements of the stnicture, This was conditioaed by the primitive 
of the vaulting avaikbic to the builders, and by the demand for large sanc¬ 
tuaries with many chapels. Since it was impossible with corbelled vaulting to cover any¬ 
thing but the narrowest spaces, edifices coveting a large area under one roof could not be 
built. The result was the devdoptnent of a plan with many small individual units joined 
by narrow cotridon or galleries. Opposed to this tendency tow'aids horizontal distri¬ 
bution was the desire for verticahty which arose from the need fiir b uilding s symbolizing 
the world mountain. The struggle was finally resolved by placing the small sanctuaries 
all togctliec on the top of one central pyramid and , as at Angkor W^at, hnkmg them by 
an daboiate system of connecting galleries. 

ihc many steps in the rcsolutioii of this problem is one of the largest and most 
important Khmer temples of this transitional period: the unfinished Wile sanctuary of 
Takto, founded in a.d, 889 (Figure 41). In this structure wc find a collcctioo of eight 
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separate towers iocateri on die nppennost piatfonn of a stepped pyramid. These sand¬ 
stone spires were perhaps dedicated to eight manifestations of As in the Phim&uu- 
Iratj fenestrated gailenes link die angle spires of the lowest terrace, hut the towers remain 
isolated on the topmost level. It required only the joining of diesc individual shrines and 
separate levels of the structure to produce the final and most complicated development 
of Khmer architecture. 



Fig. 41. TiIciSq, Angkor Thom: Plan 


This brings us to the task of analysing the grandest and most Vinous monument of 
Khmer civilization, the shrine of Angkor Wit (Plate 149, a and b).w Every writer on the 
rums of Angkor has complained of his inability to convey to his readers an adequate 
impression of this vast dead dty liring silent above the jungle. Even Pierre Loti in he 
Pelefin d'Mghtor wrote of his visit to Angkor as the greatest experience of his life; *Au 
fond dcs fotets du Siam, j'ai vu I'dtoile du soir s’clever stir les mines de la myscerieuse 
Angkor.* 'Whctiicr we see the monument at dawn, when the towers seem consumed by 
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orange fire, or in tlje light of the fldl moon, when the cflect is that of a range of inctcd- 
iblc silvetoii peaks against die dark shy, the impression which this fabulous min makes 
on the visitor is incomparable. This effect Is only in part due to the beauty of the archi¬ 
tecture; to an even greater degree it is caused by the inunensity of the scale and the com¬ 
plete isolation of this great temple-inausoleum in the jungle stillness. Perhaps it might be 
compared to the impression tliat would be produced on a wanderer in another niillcn.- 
iiitini coming suddenly upon the ruins of Manhattan rising silent and empty above the 
Hudson, 

The city of Angkor Wat was the creation of SQryavaiman H (1113-52), at once a 
monument to the I^evanya and the sepulclire of its founder. The monument is orient¬ 
ated towards the west and laid out on a rectangular plan, surrounded by a moat nearly 
two and a half miles in drcimifercncc (Figure 42}. The main entrance is over a causeway 
lined on cither side by balustrades in the shape of giant nagas that rear their enormous 
hoods at tbp beginning of this avenue, A monumental portal on a cr uc i fi arm base forms 
the frontispiece to the temple proper. The foundations of the sanctuary are a vast stone 
platform, over three thousand feet on a side. After passing through the portico, the visi¬ 
tor finds himself ill a vast gallery, more than half a mile in circumference, decorated for 
some two thousand five hundred feet of its length with reliefs &om the legend of Vlslmu 
and the Land of Yaim, the Ltitd of Death. This cloistered arcade forms the outer peri¬ 
meter of die entire plan. A stairway rising from the main portico leads to a square, 
crossed by galleries and containing font small open courts* Frotti tliis level another stair¬ 
case on the main axis brings us to tlie second level of the temple in die form of a great 
courtyard surrounded by colonnades and with towers at the comers. From the centre of 
rlii< platform rises the mountainous turreted pyramid, itself the sutc of many earlier 
Khmer temples, that supports the mnermost shrine of the sanctuary (Plate 150A). The 
steep dechvity of this tremendous mound, witli stairways on all four sides rising at pre¬ 
cipitous angles, serves to increase the illusion of height. At the very mnmilt looms the 
topmost spire, joined to the galleries surrounding the uppermost level by cruciform 
arcades* At the angles of this highest storey lesser sikhara towers echo the shape of the 
central spire, originally crowned by a golden lotus which rose over two hundred feet 
above the ground. Under this central tower which contained the image of the Devaraja 
was discovered a weU, more than one hundred and twenty feet deep, in which a deposit 
of gold objects was found It is likely that this shaft symbolized the world pivot that was 
the pestle employed by the gods and giants in tlie churning of the Sea of Milk. 

Here at Angkor Wat the whole temple is in reality a vast, stepped pyramid, with its 
terraced levels completely unified by coimecting galleries and staircases. Indeed, the 
temple marks a culmination of all the architectural refinements Mntaincd m earher 
buildings. More than anything else, it is the cruciform plan, with its arms joining the 
enclosing ^Ueries at each level that made possible the architectural unity of this new and 
grandiose ensemble, a plan tliat, like another Versailles, was calcukted to suggest the 
universal radiant power of a Roi Sokal or Devaraja {Plate I49 b). Followng a principle 
of Indian origin, the scale of the central mass is enhanced by lesser repUcas of the inner¬ 
most tower at successively lower levels on the comers of the galleries. Again typical of 
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chc originality and tht sense of chytlun of tlie 'KliTnei builden is tlie effect of scale ob¬ 
tained by subtle methods of transitioii ffom one level to another: tlie roofi of the gal¬ 
leries overlap or telescope one anotlier, so that each lower level becomes progressively a 
smaller replica of the upper segment. The momimcnt marks the final successful inte¬ 
gration of vertical and horizontal elements which had always troubled the Khmer 
aichitcccs. ‘As a correlation of parts to the whole, in the measuiod movement of the 
attire conception, in a word in tlie cadencjy of its articulation, it has few equals/*^ 

The individual spires at Angkor have a bombshell or pine-cone profile, only Imntly 
su^csted in the to wen of earlier structures (Plate isoa). Ultimately, of course, the 
prototype is die Indian sikliara, but the towers of Angkor are as different from the sik- 
haras ofBhuvandvar as a spire by Christopher Wren differs from its Godiic prototype. 
The bases of the towers at Angkor arc square, but a transition to a sur-shaped plan is 
made at the beginning of the curvature. Although in this latter regard it might be 
tempting to see a connexion with the ^vourire stellate plans of the temples of Mysore, 
it is really impossible to assign any one Indian antecedent to this Khmer form. The 
towers are built in nine levels or rings of masonry, and each one of these horizontal 
divisions is girdled by sliaiply pointed acroteria, their shapes vaguely suggestive of the 
chaitya arch form. All diese projecting details, however, in no way interfile with the 
verricality of the soaring profile. 

Just as the temple in its plan and elevation marks the high point of architectural design 
in Cambodia, so the hundreds of details comprising its fabric are individually and col¬ 
lectively the ultimate refinement of Khmer architectural decoration. Again, the develop¬ 
ment of each single type of moulding and fenestration could be traced step by step 
through an evolution beginning with the very earliest examples of Cambodian archi¬ 
tecture.^® Among the multiple elements worthy of special notice is die manner in winch 
the curved roofs of the galleries are carved in imitation of earlier overlapping tile con¬ 
struction; each individual ‘ rile' is cut in the shape of a lotus petaL The openings of the 
cloister on the first level and all the windows of the temple were originally filled with 
slender balusters in continuation of a technique already observed at the PhimiJatiakas. It 
should be noted that there is no distinctive Khmer order in the pillars used for support in 
the structure of Angkor Wat; these are for the most part square posts with a very simple 
lotiform necking at tiie top of the individual shafts in no way comparable wid: the ela¬ 
borate pillars of the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian orders in India. The builders of Ang¬ 
kor Wat displayed the greatest skill and taste in providing textural variety to die ex¬ 
terior in terms of light and shade; we have already seen evidence of this in the carving 
of the roofs; and it is especially notable in the depth and number of torus mouldings rc^ 
lieving, and at the same time strengthening by these bold horizontal accents, the facades 
of the central pyramid. Even in such details as the individual profiles of these mouldings 
the architectural motift appear to be original Khmer mveiitions in no way related to 
[ndian models. As in all its predecessors, the vaulting of the galleries and towers of Ang¬ 
kor Wat is coiutructcd entirely on the corbel principle, with iron dowels used to hold 
together the superimposed courses of masonry.The structure is mortsirlcss and is 
supported by weight and gravity. Ac Angkor Wat wie have what is only a more 
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cotDpIicated combination of many small elements to form a larger whole, a method of 
binlding whicli, as has already been explained, was necessitated by the Khmer architects* 
ignorance of any but the most primitive types of vaulting. 

What most impresses the visitor to Angkor Wit beyond its gigantic scale and clarity 
of plan is the great beauty and variety of sculptural ornament. This decoration is not 
only the finest achievement of the Cambodian sculptors, but of tremendous significance 
for an understanding of tlie iconography of die monument as a whole. 

The development of relief sculpture in Cambodia, which attains its apogee in Angkor 
Wat, follows step by step tlie growth of Khmer architecture from its strongly Indian 
beginnings to the fm-'il explosive Baroque style of the last period. In early Khmer archi¬ 
tecture, as illustrated by the temples at Sambor, sculpture pbys a subordinate role; in 
these buildings that are so closely derived fiom kte Gupta or Pallava modds the carving 
is limited to the decoration of the lintds and tympana and the insertion of figures in 
niches let in the walls. Some of the structures at Sambor are omamented with medaUions 
filled with rchefs, a type that almost certainly stems from die employment of this form 
at later Buddliist sites like Amaravatid® 

During the next three hundred years there is a marked mcreasc in the amount of 
sculptural ornament and in the richness of its carvings lintel and tympanum panels ate 
filled CO overflowing with deeply carved floral motifi or subject &om the RUmayana and 
die MahahhiTaia', die wall is more and more broken up by niches containing images of 
deities; every pinnacle and crenellarion is bristling with carving. As may be illustrated 
pardcularly well by the tenth-century decorations of die Baphuon (Plate I59 a), the 
figures and relief composidons arc still confined to the liniitarion of panels and fiames, 
as was the case with tdief sculpture of the Gupta Period, The effect of the scenes from 
die legend of Vishnu on this monument is not unJike that of the Gupta stelae at Samath, 
with separate episodes enacted by relatively few figures located m a number of super¬ 
imposed individual paneb. 

When we come to the sculpture of Angkor Wat, the reliefs have completely burst 
their boundaries and are extended over tlie entire surface of the wall: even die figures of 
apsaras, sometimes still placed in niches, for the most part stand fiee of any encompassing 
fcmework (Plate i6ofl). In many details of costume, gesture, and pose, these celcstUi 
nymphs are the immortal sailptural counterparts of the dancers in the modem Cam¬ 
bodian ballet at Phnom Penh. The individual forms could be described as completely 
Khmer ethnically as well a$ stylistically. The square faces with wide eyes and enormous 
lips are seen in die Khmer Buddha type as well. This combination of the stereotyped 
sniilg^ the delicacy of proportion, and the affected elegance of gestures lends a certain 
wistful charm and piquancy to the conception quite different fiom the much mote 
fiankly sensuous Indian conception of female beauty. The individual apsaras are rela¬ 
tively flat in carving, and the rendering of details of costume and ornament provides a 
foil for the generalired treatment of the nude portions of the bodies. 

The fimous tcHefi of the cloister at Ajigkor Wat extend like a conrinuoui stone 
tapestry around the entire lower circumference of the building (Plate i6oa). They are 
executed in a few planes of very low relief, with some of the dements no more tiian 
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indscd on the siir&cc; this techniquo, together with tlidr strongly pictorial character, 
suggest that they may have been intended, as a mote pcnniincnt substitute Tor wall- 
paintings. It has been supposed &om the generally unomamented interiors of Khmer 
_ in contrast to the richness of exterior decoration - that it was probably custom¬ 
ary to decorate the insides of sanctuaries with paintings diat have not survived the damp¬ 
ness of the climate and the ruin of the fabric. 

The iconography of the building and its destination can be understood partly from an 
examination of die reliefi which cover the walls of the basement cloister. On entering 
the g^ry through the western entrance, we find the rdiefi reading from right to left; 
that is, the visitor was expected to perform a counter-clockwise circumambulation. The 
sul^ccts include scenes from the Rutnaydtui, legends of Vishnu and Krishna, the Churning 
of the Sea of Milk, and scenes of heavens and hells. These representadous are partly 
historical, symbolizing wents from the king’s hfe that bore a resemblance to epbodcs in 
the legends portrayed. This, together with the countcr-dockv^ ar^g^tent of the 
reliefs, indicates that the temple was a funerary monument, dedicated in Suryavarman s 
to the powers of dcatli. The dual dimeter of tltc temple is completed by the 
nature of the statues originally installed in its towers: the central spite housed a statue of 
the king - the Devaraja - in the guise of Vishnu; die statues of other avatars of Vvshnu 
which were originally placed in the subsidiary towers were presumably likenesses of h is 
ministers, the nineteen lords who are represented marching witli the king to the realm 
of Yama in one of the rclic& of the south gallery. 

It must be remembered that the bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat were specially chosen, 
more as ornaments magically appropriate to the palace of a god than as didactic scenes 
destined for the edification of men. Their arrangement was ceramly determined by a 
magic principle of orientation, wliich we do not know, rather than by a desiic to 
instruct the visitors to the sanctuary. 

j. The Classic PertW; the Last Phase {looo-c. 1450) 

The final phase of Khmer building can well be described by the term 'Flamboyant*, 
since, as this word in its application to Late Godde architecture implies, it is characterized 
at once by an almost overwhelming exuberance of sculptural methods. The great mo 
ment of this period is the teign of Jayavarman VH (j 181-1201), but sigdificant mono 
mencs on a somewhat reduced scale conrinued to be built wcU on into the fourteenth 

*^Qn 7 of these blcr constructions is a great gem of Khmer architecture. This is the sanc¬ 
tuary of Bam^ Srei, the ancient isvarapura, whidi was founded by the tcachet and 
relatives ofKing Srmdravarman in 1304.2^ The group consists of three shrines dedicated 
to Siva, placed on a basement platform. There are, b addirion. two other buddings 
gcncraiiy identified as temple libraries. This plan is essentially only a prolongation of the 
arrangement of separate towers placed m groups that we have seen at Samfaor and Lolei. 
The wdiole prednet is surrounded by an enclosure vrith gopuras, a concept that seems 
ultimately related to South Indian architecture. The mdividtial tcfWcts have the usual 
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cruciform ground plan and are equipped witH three ^Isc doorways repeating die form 
of the actual entrance to the celLi ^Plaic ijos).. Xhey liavc the steep p^Tatnidal elevadoti 
topped by a kalasa finial of earlier Khmer tow-ets, but here the profile is much steeper and 
elegantly pomted- Small turrets at the comers of each level serve to cover the transition 
of the separate terraced storeys. 

It is the sculptural decoration of tliis monument that gives it such a definite refinement 
and elegance. Every wall-space of the base lias its niche with a divinity fiamed in elabor¬ 
ate scrolls of foliate carving. The portals, following a scheme going bach to the earliest 
s hrines at Sambor, arc crowned with liritcls, and in addition there is a massive tyttipanum 
framed in an omega-shaped border terminating in upraised naga hoods. Not only tliis, 
but the tympanum, in reduced scale, is repeated at every successive level of the super¬ 
structure, as though to provide suitable entrances to the devaiokas personified in these 
storeys. These tympana arc only die final development of a Klimcr form evolved as 
early as the scvaith century. 

C?ne of these pe dimen is from the eastern library building is particularly worthy of 
analysis (Plate i6ia). It represents a tableau tliat we have already seen at EUura; the giant 
Ravam shaking Mount Kailasa.^ Here, as in comidess other Klrnier architectural reliefr, 
the carving was evidendy done after the sandstone blocks of the fiibric were in place. In 
comparison with the Chaluhya version of this theme at EUura, the conception is about 
as original and frr-removed from its precedent as, let us say, a redining Venus by 
Cranach is from the great Italian versions of the subject by Giorgione and Titian. From 
the illustrative point of view the composition is cntiiely clear, but it completely lacks 
the dynamic, awe-inspiring character of Indian tciiefr of the RJmayaiia, There is a play¬ 
ful feeling about the representation, as though the figures were moving in the measures 
of an elaborate ballet. The pyramidal shape of the main compositiona] elements, of 
course, lends itself remarkably well to filling the chaitya form of the tympanum. The 
interior of the serpentine border framing die panel and surrounding areas U covered ’with 
a luxuriant floral ornament that has as its basic design a curling fern firond motif; not un¬ 
like the cloud and water patterns of Chinese T'ang sculpture. But this resemblance is cer¬ 
tainly to be regarded as accidental. 

This same basic floral design is even more noticeable in the litteb at Bant&i Srei 
(Plate j6ib). These relicfi are, as in die case of the t^pana, the last and most florid stage 
in the evolution of a member typical of Cambodian architectural decoration from its 
beginnings. Indeed, in tliis final example many of die essentia! features ate copied from 
the arrangement of earlier reliefs. These borrowings would mdude the general com¬ 
position with a angle deity - in this case. Brahma on a hamsa - set in a of foliate 
poiylobed embrasure, and the curling garlands in the shape of an ox-yoke or omega that 
run across the field of the panel, Every available space is filled with twining leaf-forms 
with inverted calyx cups suspended from beaded stems fonning vertical divisions in the 
ornament. The carving is of a crispness and extravagant richness that arc typical of this 
hn2l * Rococo* phase of KhirtcE ajt, 

The m ost spectacular ardiitcctural achievement in this last chapter of Cambodian bis* 
tory was the laying out of the new capital at Angkor Thom by Jayavarnm VB. This 
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foundUtion ajwi the earlier capital of Yasotlharapura were not dtics in our, or the fadian, 
sense of the word as centres ofpopuktioii. The vast enclosure within the encompassing 
walls and moat was reserved only for temples, and the palaces of the king and nobles, 
together with buildings for the military and Judicial brandies ofgovemmait. The great 
body of the population serving these institutions lived outside, around the various arti¬ 
ficial reservoirs or banh and the banks of the Siemreap River. Vatican City, or the Krem¬ 
lin in Tsarist days, offer themselves as remote European parallels for this type of capita] 
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Rg, 41, The Bayou, Angkor Thotri: Plan 


planmng; in India, one can think only of the great temple cities of South India such as 
Madura, but these, of course, were sacred enclosures not comprising any secular 
buildings. 

The last Khmer building of any sire to be dedicated at Angkor was the Bay on, erected 
in the early years of the thirteenth century as the centre of the new capital of Angkor 
Thom (Plate 151). The Bay on, as it stands to-day, represents four different remoddJings 
(Figure 43). It was first planned as a horizontal temple; of this stage only the outer pl- 
lerifiS survive. There followed the erection of an inner gallery system, raised on a podium 
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and cotmcctcd by sbttcai chapels to the outer system. Finally, tlic central tower and iis 
subsidiary spires were built over the original stnictures. At a later (Hiudu) period the 
sixteen chapels were mtiiely demolished. Probably the temple was Imished and con¬ 
verted to MahaySna Buddhist usage by Jayavarman VTI to celebrate his restoration of the 
capital foDowing its sack by the Chants in 1177. The thirteenth-century Chinese pilgrim 
Chou Ta-kuan, who vhited Cambodia in rapd, says of die royal city of Angkor Thom; 

The city wall is twenty ti in drcumfcreiiice. Outside the wall there is a wide tnoat, beyond 
which there are causeways with bribes. Oa either siiie of the btidgea there arc fifty-four stone 
demons, like sionc gcnmli* gigantic and terrible. The five gates are identicaL The parapets of 
the bridges arc of stone, carved in the shape of niue-hcaded serpents. The fift)'-faur demons 
hold the serpents in their hands.... On the city gates there are five stone heads of Buddha, rhrir 
faces turned to the west, the middle one being adorned with gold. The two sides of the gates 
are carved as elephants' heads. Tlie wail is cnritely built of superimposed blocks of stone. ... 
The stones arc carefully and sohdly joined, and no weeds grow on them 

We shall presently recognize all the elements mentioned in this precise account. Refer¬ 
ring specifically to the Bayou, Chou Ta-kuan writes: ‘The centre of the realm is marked 
by a rower of gold surrounded by more than twenty towers of stone and a hundred 
stone chambersa suedna description of the sanctuary with its multiple spires and 
maze of galleries. 

In its present form the monument has the essential pyramidal elevation of many earlier 
CJCamplcs (Plate 151). The most distinctive feature is the canting of gigantic masb of the 
Bodhisattva Lokesvara - ‘ the Lard of the World ’ ^ on the four sides of each and every 
one of the towers.^* Similar heads are repeated on the towers of the chapels, at the corners 
of the dty wall, and, as Chou Ta-kuan noted, over the gateways at the foxnr points of 
the compass. The Bayou is in the centre of the square city plan, &om which intersecting 
avenues radiate to the portals in the walls (Figure 44)- These walls may be regarded as 
the outer enclosure of the sanctuary and symhohcaUy intimately related to it. 

The temple proper was the central mountain or Mcru, like the centre of earlier Khmer 
capjcali; here the symbolism extends to the city walls, which stand for the caitravala, the 
circumambient mountain ranges around the mythical world mountain; and the outer 
moat completes the magic image as a likeness of the ocean that girdles the world. The 
import of this vast complex in architecture is completed by parallel tows of the colossal 
figures of gods and giants - the ‘demons' of Chou Tadtiun's description - holding the 
coils of a great serpent, so that they appear to be litEraliy ashig the Mem - tlie city of 
Angkor Thom itself - as the pestle for their churning of the Sea of Milk (Plate 1524) 

Not only the four &ces on each of the towers of the Bayon (Plate 1 sSa), hut also the 
head of the Buddha image found in the ruins of the central tower (Plate 15Bfl) are prob¬ 
ably to be interpreted as ideal portraits of the king as an incamarion of the BodJiisatrva 
Lokesvaia, This Buddha statue, like the central deities or of Hindu Devarajas, was 

the very palladium of Empire, The multiphcation of die masks of Lokesvara at every 
point of die compass was intended to indicate and magically to ensure the radiation of 
the Devaraja’s power to every comer of the realm. There were not fifty Lokeivaias but 
(me deity everywhere manifested. The chapels of the Bayon were ail inscribed with 
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dcdicatioDs &om various provinces of the Empire, and had In diem images, Btabmamc 
or Buddhist, which were locally worshipped in these places, in order to proclaim by this 
concentration in the central temple of the Empire that Jayavartnan was king, not only 
at Angkor, but in every region ofhis Empire. It was the magic function of the masks of 
Lokesvaia and of the chapels of the provinces to mrin^in the essence of sovereignty, the 
divine power of the Devaraja, in every quarter of the realm. 

The Bayon, transformed into a templo^nountain Ly Jayavarman VH, illustrates an 
arrangement of horizontal and veirical elements only somewhat dilFccent from that 
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whidi determined the form of Angkor Wat The galleries arc all roofed with corbeled 
vaults: die exterior of thwe roofr, as at An^or Wat is mrvrd in imitation of tiling. The 
towers, constructed as usual without my mortar, tnaintain their stability only through 
the diecr downward pressure of the enormous mass of masonry. The monument illus¬ 
trates the final stage in a process whereby the sculptural ornament completely domin¬ 
ates and overwhd^ the architecture that supports it. 

The quantity of carving on the Bayon Is so great that it is difficult to single out any 
individoal det^ of sculpture for special analysis. The outer walls of the precinct are 
decorated with reliefr of scenes of peace and war wdthin the Empire and subjects from 
thcE^t^yone (Pbtc 159^b). This carving r emains unfinished, and we can see in our Ulus^ 
tntirtn how die sculptors proceeded by first indsing the dcrign on the sudace and then 
f^tiit^lling out the backgfowid of the low relief. The compontioiu are evoi more densely 
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aowded tlian, chose of Angkor Wat, and, although the narration b excrctndy lively, the 
actual workmanship is cmider and more summary. 

This last monument of Khmer building, the Bayon, is really not so tnnch a work of 
architecture as one of sculpture, with the towers, like so many statues in the cound, 
arranged as a great man^a in stone. Here, as at Angkor Wit, circumscribed panels are 
not sufl&dent for the accommodation of the narrative reliefs: tite whole building and the 
outer wall of its enclosure provide the background for the endless defile of moving 
figures. The sculpture has, in other words, overwhelmed the building, unconfmed by 
any space or limitation. This development &om a limited, almost classical, conception 
of relief to an overflowing Baroque manner exactly parallels the transition we have al¬ 
ready studied in the evolution &om the technique of Gupta relief sculpture to the dyna¬ 
mic conception of the medium under the PaUavas and later Hindu dynasties. It could be 
said, perhaps, that the immensely complicated and rich type of this late sculpture was 
exactly appropriate to the complexiry of Vajrayana Buddhism. 

Within tije walls of Angkor Thom is a small dedication of the late thirteenth century, 
known as Ncak Pean {Plate Tsaa and Figure 45). llic single tower of the sanctuary 
stands on a stepped lotifbrm pliutlt circled by two nagas in the centre of a square basin 
of water. From this font radiate four smaller tanks fed &om the main reservoir by 
gargoyles in die shape of the heads of a horse, a lion, an elephant, and a human fxce.^* 
iconographically this is a perfect reconstruction of die concept of that magic lake in the 
Himalayas, the waters of which pour out duough the four great riven to solace men and 
the Spirits in helL The tanks were in tended for ritual ablution and the whole complex 
was dedicated to the merciful flodhisattva Lokefvara. 

The central tower was cncctcd on the usual crudform plan. It was formerly entirely 
crushed and hidden in. the network of roots from a banyan tree that grew from its summit, 
but has DOW been freed of this entanglement to reveal a tower culminating in a iotiform 
finial and in profile suggesting the fourteenth-century spires ofBantcai SreL The false 
doors of the Uttle building arc carved with reliefs of the same Lokdvara enshrined at the 
Bayou. The whole has a lightness and delicacy of conception, combined with an ex¬ 
tremely complex iconographical meaning, that is entirely typical of this last period of 
Khmer religious arcliitecture. 

One has the feeling, in studying this and all the vast architectural dedications of these 
final centuries of Khmer history, that these enterprises were the result of the patronage of 
the nobility a^id entrenched priesthood widi tlie collaboration of a privileged class of 
silpins and the enforced assistance of what must have been whole armies of slave labour. 
Once this entire upper class and its patronage disappeared with tlie military defeat by 
the Siamese in the fifteenth century, the culture it supported vanished forever, 

Although the history of relief sculpture in Cambodia must properly form a part of the 
discussion of the architecture it decorates, the developrticnt of the cult image, generally 
free-standing, can be taken up as a separate topic. We have already examined the types 
of sculpture that flourished in tlie so-called Pre-Khmer Period, works under the strong¬ 
est possible Indian influence, and a group of statues typified by the Haiihara of Phnom- 
pctih (Plate 156 a), in which signs of a completely native originality are apparent It is in 
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the period folloT^Tiig the ertablUhmcnt of Khmer suprcimc)' in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries that types of Buddhist and Hindu images completely Khmer in clianctct 

are gradually evolved, , r t yn. t» * J 

During this period Brahnianic figures prolonging the style of the pre-Khmer Penod 

continued to be carved, but, as early as the tenth century, in the sculpture found at the 
sites of Phnom Bakheng and Koh Ker there are signs of the evolution of de^te Khmer 
traits that remain more or less fixed for the entire later development. Taking as an cat- 
ample a fbur-aimcd statue fiom Phnom Bakheng (Plate lids) - probably the royal 



Fig, 4J. N^ai Peaa, Angitar Thom: Plan 


donor Yasovarman in Saivitc apotheosis - we notice first of all a tendency 
Bcneralization. There is a certain rigidity and heaviness about the plastic coneeption. The 
modelling of the body is now little more than a definition of ihe main architectural mass 
of the strictly columnar form with a dmppeatance of the extraordinary sensitivity and 

vital surface quality that distinguished the pre-Khmer statues. » . r i. 

The costume has undergone oertain modifications, too; instead of the dhou ofthe 
seventh-centnry images we have a pleated skirt supported by a belt and characteriied by 
„ anchor-shaped fold hanging down in fiont like a spotrm. The figured design of 
cloth is still indicated by incision, but has be^me rather obtrusive and lackmg the deli¬ 
cacy of the carving of such details in the earlier statues. 
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In the Early Classic Period the heads of images retain the essentially block-Jikc - one 
is tempted to say * PoK'cIitan ’ ^ form topical of the very earliest works (Plate 1574). The 
sculpture, however, begins to assume a more hard, Linear character in the incised defini¬ 
tion of the features, as, for example, in the double contour lines of the eyes and lips. The 
brows now form an almost strai^t hodzontal linp across the face. The features also take 
on a definite Cambodian racial character, a degree of realism probably to be explained 
in part, at least, by the fact diat many of them, although ostensibly representations of 
Buddha, Siva, or Vishnu, are ideal portrait statues of the Devaraja, This ethnic fiavoLir 
manifests itself in flat noses with flaring nostrils and the voluptuous fullness of the lips. 
The snail-shcU curls of the Buddha heads and the hair and beards of heads of men, like foe 
example probably from Koh Ker in our Plate 157A, are rendered widi an engraved pre- 
cuion of cutting that gives a certain hardness to the carving. This same laborious treat¬ 
ment of detail extends to the representation of the jewelled intricacies of head-dresses. 
The effect of these sculptures of foe ninth and tenth centunes is already one of dryness 
and hieratic severity, lacking foe foeiing of vitality that distinguished foe works of foe 
Funan Period. 

The Kilmer heads of foe period of Angkor Wat continue the rather hard style of the 
previous period of development (Plate rsTs). The outline of foe mass of foe hair is separ¬ 
ated from the face — sometimes by a broad band or edging - as foough it were a cap 
pulled over the skull and ushnisha. The precise lineal definition of the features is some¬ 
what less marked; the eyebrows are invariably carved in raised relief; but. above all, 
these heads show a tendency in the direction of sweetness of expression, accented by the 
lowered Uds and the set smile of the thick and broad lips. This suggestion of inner beati¬ 
tude becomes a clichd of all later Khmer sculpture. It is a manner that can be just as 
meaningless and aesthetically displeasuig as the expression of piety in European Baroque 
painting, through foe upward-rolling eyes and gaping mouths of foe saints by GuMo 
Reni and his followers. 

The tendencies towards generalization and fomializcd hardness persisting in the sculp¬ 
ture of Angkor Wat reach a culminadon in the style of foe Bayon of the late twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Not only the giant beads of Lokesvara (Plate 158 a), where scale 
might explain the lack of feeling, but all sculpture of this period is characterized by a 
mask-like ftrdty of expression enhanced by foe exaggeration of the Khmer smile and an 
even more mechanical execution (Plate 15 8 b). There is no longer in foe end any indica¬ 
tion of that striving for foe rendering of foe vitalizing structure and essential nature of 
the human body that marked the magnificent efforts of foe sixth and seventh centuries, 

The heads from the period of the Bayon in certain respects have a dreamy, soft quality 
which is due to the abandonment of that precise linear definition of details typical of the 
work of the Early Classic Period- The individual features do not stand out as separate 
parts aflixed to the block of foe head, but melt into this mass, so that to some degree foerc 
is a return to the strong plastic conception of foe Funan Period. Many of the heads, how¬ 
ever, notably the collection of masks on the Bayon, are so much alike foat they might 
have been cast from the same mould. There is a monotony in this fomiuk for expressine 
the peace of foe Buddhist soul which totally lacks foe wonderful feeling of individual 
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creation and fierce stdviDg for the solution of plastic form as we sec it in the great master¬ 
pieces of the sixth and seventh ceattizies, 

Examples of Cambodian metal-work of all periods arc preserved in various collections 
in tndo-Chiiu and the West.^ They are reasonably exact counteTpaits on a small scale 
of the monumental sculpture of the difierent periods of development and are of a very 
high order of fineness of casting and craftsmanship. One of the loveliest and at the same 
time moat unusual specimens^ said to have come bom the Bayon, is in the collection of 
the Museum of Hnc Aits, Boston. It was probably parr of a kind of flowering candela¬ 
brum representing a wonder tree in Indra’s Paradise the fruit of which consisted of 
beautiful maidens for the pleasure of the gods. The fragment in our Plate 163 shows an 
apsaras dancing on an open lotus pod, while another celescUl girl emerges from a bud at 
^ left. In few pieces of Khmer sculpture do we find such a wondetfiil rcaliaation of the 
quality of st^’lked rhythm that is at the basis of all Cambodian design - in the dance, in 
architecture, in sculpture. The lines of the ogcc-sbaped fiord enlxamcnieiit repeat the 
sinuous outline of the atms and legs of the dancer. The gesture of her upraised anus con¬ 
tinues the wondecfhl suggestion of pliant gcowdi in the supporting vine. Although badly 
corroded, wio u gh of the original surfice is visible for us to see the great refinement in 
modelling and in the rendering of the chased details of the fiord accessories. The little 
figure of the dancer is so dose to the representation of apsaras on the fiayon itself that 
there is no hesttarion in dating this piece in the late cwelfih or early thirteenth century. 

This final pc^od of Khmer dvilization was one of gigantic architectural programmes, 
which in a way imposed mass production. One has the feeling that the labour involved 
in the erection of the vast complexes of the last century of Angkor more than anything 
else exhausted not only the Khmer genius, but the strength fbr any kind of resistance 
again« the Siamese, who for long had been threatening the western fionders. Hie end 
of Angkor came in the fifteenth century with a disastrous Siamese campaign. Although 
the shadow of a Cambodian monarchy continued for some centuries at Phnom-Penh, 
the Khmer epic ends with this debacle. Another reason that might be advanced for the 
disappearance of Khmer dvilizadon is chat, with the sweeping away of the Cambodian 
aristocracy and priesthood, folk-art replaced the grandiose dreams of a cosmos created in 
stone. 

It is a commentary on the ^ure of the last century of Khmer religion that the people 
apparendy were quite eager to abandon the complexity of Vajtayana Buddhism and its 
^tasde symbolic architecture in favour of the simple philosophic Pali Buddhism which 
their Siamese conquerors otfoied.^ 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 21 


i_ Tile DDminiQn fiidicf, GAbttd Quirdgi dt 
San AntDiaiD, wu engaged in preparing for a 
Spamrli conquest of Cambodia, published, an 
account of the niim in 1604. 

2. M u$t likely dii^ tdc h of Indian origin* where 
a similar legend is atnibuted to the founder of the 
PiUavi D)'iusiy. At all CTcnn, 2 cult ehf nagas ap¬ 
pears to hive been miivc to Caxnbodk before the 
intrusion of Indian influences;. It sTnrived into the 
gloat days of the Khmer dvilizadon at Angkai 
when, it U rdated by die Chinese historian, Chou 
Ta-kiun, the king slept every night wrth a naginJ; 
in a kind of magic renewal of the power of king- 
ahip. 

3, Thm for mitancc Hm setttemcnEs have been 

found in Almani* and, lertilyiTig to tmde rebdons 
wilt the Roman world as welh a Roman lamp at 
P'ong-tuk. See Bibliography cf Indian 

AfiluMlogyt ^9^7 {Leyden. 19^9)* Pbtc vilL See 
abo the folds of biilijn Cla^ieal and Sa£3ntarL ob- 
jecEs at Oc-feo in Cochin China (jifiFtwa/ 

of Indian ATihaeology^ 1940-7 {Leyden^ i95a)i li and 
Hp.ic vii. 

4.. These iTTvages codd he described as * portrait 
statues' of die kings as Sivi^ Vishnu, Harihara, pec. 

5. A stone temple in foe shape of a pyrimldaJ 
tower surmounted by a kabsi hnlal has been found 
at Airtoi Mah5 Rosci. la devadon is vagticly te- 
mumcenc of such t^allava monumcnes as the Shore 
Temple at MamalbpuranL Sec Aimaal Bihliography 
tflndsnn Arihatalagyt (Leyden, 1937)^ Plate scL 

0. Honhim is a combinauon of Siva and VijJimi, 
a s)'nthrsis mdicaced in this istatue by the dilTcrcnda- 
tion of the two halves of the head-dress. The present 
image wai fomul in a vpsara temple of foe type seen 
at Rayang. 

7. Coomarasw-amy, Hisioryf JS3. 

8. As may be seen in other eicamples preserved in 
the Mus^c Albert Sarnutt at Phnoto-Penfo ir ap¬ 
pears likely that both the Hantara and the Stoclct 
statue were originally enclosed in a htnsMhoe 
shaped foame^ which wai ic once a nimbmi and a 
technical precauiidn to prcvctJl the btraking olf of 
the arma of foe deity and to ensure its stability. 

9. Related to Cbcn-la is the modem word. Cam- 
bodta^ which stems from Kambtijap * bom ofKam- 
bu ^ foe founder of the dynasty foat originilly 
reigaed in foe norfoicm partiom of preseni-day 
Indo-Chma. Ie waa^ in other worth, the Kijnbu|ai 


or Khmers who overran Funan and gave their 
tiame to the country. 

1 ex H. ParmcQtier,' The History of Khmer Archi- 
lecture^ Eesiem m (rgj i 147 ffl 

1 u The pyramidal terraced form ofstructoicslikc 
Baksei Chomkiong svas intended as an architecmral 
replica of foe supposed shape of the world niouiir+ 
tain Menu The imtaliatidn in the centre of the capi¬ 
tal of such a facsitmle of the mountain at the centre 
of the world wis designed magiediy to tran$fct the 
navel of the world to the Khmer capital and to en¬ 
sure the domiELanee over aD the Empire. 

12- Thu Concept was mrrodiEceJbyJayiVarmaii II 
(S02-53]* who came fiom Java* An kkscripdon of 
Soi reads in pari, ^Tlic Brabman Hirany'adartia 
having carefully eJCtmcEed foe essence of the sistrai, 
witll full knowledge and experience of foe myster¬ 
ies, established for the mcreax of the prosperiry of 
the world the magic rites of the Devatija, Thii 
Brahman, teamed in magic lore, came hom Jana- 
pada because H. M. Paramovara invited him co 
perform a ntuaJ to insiirc Cambodia’s independ¬ 
ence from Java ami co the end that there might be 
in this lund a Cakiavanin.'^ 

r 3" Sec the arcellent stminiiry of ehts problem by 
Gilbcite de Com] Remusat in her splendid book, 
L iid/f Kkinri'j Let Crimifcu sfe son Bvalutian 

{ParU, 1940). 57 - 13 - 

14. [t is Eometimi:? suggested that the building 
known ^ the Baphuon widiru the present walls of 
Angkor was the centre qf a capital b foe tendi and 
dbvenfo centuries. 

I Jr Chou Ta-kuan, describing this stmemre, 
wTiEcSp In foe palace there is a golden tower, on the 
top of whkh foe kmg sleeps. In foe tower foerc is 
foe spirit of a tunc^eaded serpent, master of the 
earth and of foe whole tingdoim h appears cvery 
nighl in the form of a woman, with whom the king 
must sleep. If the king foih to be there on a single 
tiighr some misfortune takes place,* 

Angkor ti a cormpetun of foe Sanskrit nagara^ 
city ; Wat is Siamese for any Buddhist huildlngr 
The name may be trandated, fom, as ‘dty tcmple^p 
or better - 'Tenjpic of foe Capital’* 

17. Perty BrchWti* 22 ex 

ifl. Form admitahly detailed trcatmtait of aD foe 
arthitcctural foatures of foe Khmer stvle, sec H. 

L/iiTlixrc£tiinf Compofi^ dam T/nde ef 
i'Extfttm-Orimt (Pirit, 1944), 
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ig. There iJ eviilmce at Angkor’W 3 c anil in 
other Kluncr biuUings of a practice cjf btraliicing 
wDOfkn beams into ibe masonry for purposes of 
Blither remforcement. Obvioudy lie iJistnie- 
gradon of these has wrought havoc on the 
stability of tit structures. Occa^onally one finth 
aiieinpti to "dovetail' adjacent blc^cb of sronc in 
imltanoa of a method $ ukable only for building in 
wood, 

7.Q. Gilbcitc de Coral Rfmusar, Pl-ice xxiv^ BT-Si 

al. The nemphrii built on ^n eadicr foundadon of 
AD, pdp* wiiti used to be siiccepted as the date of 
the complex as it now stands. The ute of BaAteM 
Stet ia about twenty-five kilomctta north-east of 
Angkor ThoiEL 

22. It is intcresmig to note in rekeian to the 
concept of the temple-mountain that the Kailasa in 
this relief is in the shape of a rtepped pyramid. 

P. FcUkit* "Mcmoices mr lei Coutumes dn 
Cambodge". Bwit/in de TEre/r Fritfffaise iPExtrim^ 
Orient, n (1902), t+t ff. Pknc Lott ha kft m an 
account of ^ visit (ipai) to Angkor Thnm: "To 
reach tb Bayan. >011 have to dat your way widi a 
stick throLigh 1 jtimblc of brambles and. trailing 
creepers. On all sides, the forest hermit in narrowly, 
unotbers and crushes it; huge fig-tices, completing 
thedcstnicdon, have gained a foothold cvcrywheiej 
right up to die wp of the towers that serve as its 
pedesuL You come to the gates: like so many an^ 
dent locks of hair, connilcss ruoa dnpe them with 
a thousand fringes. At this ratlirr laic hour^ in the 
darkness shed by the trees and the dandy sky, they 
arc like big shadowy halo that give you pause. By 
the nearest entrance, a troop of monkeys gathered 


there ftit shelter and who had been jq nim'n g in a 
dtdc, as though holding a coimcil, scamper off in a 
leisurely fiuhion and withont their usual chattering: 
it is as thou^p in a place tike this, the silence itmst 
not be broken." 

24. Before die discovery of the central Buddha 
image in a well under the mafti tower* it used to be 
thought that these faces were represcntaiions of 
Siva. Lokesvara is an esoteric form of AvaJokite- 
fvara* who himself creatci or radiates the five 
Dhy^ Buddhas from his perwtL 

25. With che eiccptiou of the human or Buddha 
head, tbeac afe the same cieatitTcl found on the 
Sarnath column and on the moon stones of Ceylon. 

ifi. See G. Groalkr/Lci ColJectioiis Khm^ra dn 
Mtn^ Albert Sirrsut". Annfj'm, xvi (Paris. 

mt). 

27^ The presettt work omits any Cotliidcfation of 
dum art. This cnlture, located in the ttgion of 
modjem Annam. flourished for nearly lOM years 
until the »unh century A JJ- The architecture and 
iculptutt are a provincial rrfectioti of Cambodian 
forms with some borrowings from Chiuesc 
fourcos. The brick bower sanctuaries of Mi-son 
ate a prolongatioti of the isolated of pre- 

Klimer times. The sculpture, akhough cast b In- 
dim arid Cambodian modd* ii charactzTacd by a 
floridity and harbafk: vigour of deconiiion* mch as 
oftm disdngm^hrn the hot in folk arc. Readers 
especially intetested in tbii lubjcci should turn to 
Philippe Stem, VAit du Clumpd, Toulome, 1942 j 
HearL Parmentier, Les Afdnumefrn cans de rAsmmt, 
Paris, igog: PaimciiticT, "Les Sculpturca diamcs 
an Mui^e de Touranc", An Asiafk^t Paris, 1912. 
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CHAPTER 22 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN SIAM 

Although in the early periods of its development the art of Siam can scarcely be 
differentiated from the tradidon in Cambodia, it is worthy of a separate consideration, 
not only for certain im^esdoned masterpieces of Oriental sculpture, but for the lesson 
contained in the decline of a traditional art, with which Siamese work of the later cen¬ 
turies furnishes us. 

In so ^r as it is possible to be definite about die hazy beginnings of the Siamese king¬ 
dom and its art, it can be said that probably in die early centuries of the Christian era 
Indianized groups of the Mon people from lower Burma gradually settled dremsclvcs in 
the Mekong Valley, where they merged widi the Lao-Thai, origimlly &om Tibet and 
South China. About A.D. 550 the Mon invaders were able to assert their superiority and 
to found the Empire ofDvaravad with themselves as the ruling class. This first Siamese 
dynasty maintained its sovereignty until c. 1000, when the territories around the Gulf of 
Siam were reconquered by dte Khmers. Although sdcndfic excavation has been limited 
to only a few sit«, a considciable amount of material, sculpture in both stone and metal 
and fragments of architecture, has been brought to light and enables us to fonn some idea 
of the character of this earliest Siamese culture. 

Like cbe contemporary Buddhist sculpture of Cambodia, the Siamese images of the 
sixth century reveal an unquesdonable dependence on the prototypes of die Gupta 
Period in India, but even these statues &om ancient Ayudhya and Romlok show the 
emergence of certain definitely recognizable Siamese characteristics (Plate [d3A).^ This 
is to be discemed particularly in the type of heads and features. The heads are more often 
than not too large for the bodies, so that there cannot have been any strict observance of 
the Indian canonical systems of proportion. In the example illustrated there is a definite 
suggestion of a Siamese ethnic type in the broad face with a rebtively flat nose and enor¬ 
mously full hps. Another characteristic of the Buddhas of the Dvaravaii Period is the 
size and prominence of the individual snail-shell curls that cover the head like a cap. The 
actual carving of the body, which is entirely revealed through die simplified sheath-like 
robe, is derived from the style of the Buddha images of the Gupta Pciitxl at Samath and 
Ajan^ The extremely beautiful head reproduced in our Plate 164 is typical of this In- 
dianized phase of Siamese Buddhist art. It has certain characteristics in common with the 
image in Seattle, specifically the very pattemized flower-lifce shapes of the eyes and lips 
that may be regarded as a Siamese intcrprctadon of the Indian metaphorical method of 
representing the Buddha’s features. Although the arched brows and lodform eyes arc 
here entirely integrated with the thoroughly sculptural conception of the head, this ten¬ 
dency to pattemize the features - treating them as pare of a decorative appliqui to an 
inorganic mask - was to end, many centniics later, in the disintegration of Siamese 
sculpture into an empt^' ornamental formula. 
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As in. CambodLa of the Pic^Khmcr Period, Indian missionary activity included the 
iatroductioa of Hindu as well ai Buddhist ritual and art; a number ofBrahinanic images 
of the sixth century are extremely interesting, and quite diHeiect from conmmporary 
work in Cambodia. A typical example is the standing image of Vislmn in the Nadoiial 
Museum at Bangkok (Plate 163 d). Certain technic^ factors relate this statue to the 
Pallava style of the sbctli and seventh centuries. Not only the conception of the figure in 
terms of mass and simpliHed planes, but the manner in which the form appears to 
emerge, as though not entirely disengaged, &om the plain background of rock is imme¬ 
diately reminiscent of the masterpieces of Pallava carving at h^mallapuiam. The rather 
pointed face with hi gh cheekbones is again more closely related to Indian originals than 
die contemporary Buddha images of this period. 

One of the great masterpieces of early Siamese sculpture is a bronze torso of a Bod- 
hisattva, most likely a form of Avilokitdvata, pftscrs’cd in the Nadoual Museum at 
Bangkok (Plate 165). The term Srivijaya has been applied to this and a few related 
images to indicaiip that they date firom a period of Javanese dominance of the Maby 
Peninsula, This object is very closely related to the bte Buddhist art of Bengal, as repre¬ 
sented by the bronzes of Nalanda and the ninth- and tenth-century sculpture of the Pab 
Dynasty. The exquisite precision in the complicated detaUi of jewelled accessories and 
the way the sharpness and hardness of these features contrast with and enhance the soft¬ 
ness of the flesh parts are not far removed loom the style of the Sahclii torso of the Pab 
Period (Pbte ps). The sinuous twist of the body indicates that, when complete, the 
figure was cast in the pose of the tluee bends (tribhanga), the dehamhetu&tt that is almost 
universal in Indian images of all periods. 

The end of the Dvaravati Empire comes with a Khmer invasion in the tenth century 
and the estabhshment of a viceroyalty at tlie capital of Lopburi, about eighty miles north 
of Bangkok. This is a phase of art in Siam that is simply a local oQ'-shoot of the developed 
Khmer style of the Angkor P«iod (Pbte rd6). The Buddha heads of tliis period, diffi- 
nilr to fi^om actual Cambodian work, arc chatactctizcd, as were the very 

earliest icons, by certain very definite Siamese traits: the very straight overhanging 
brows, pointed noses, and broad, prominent chins are all hall-marks of the lopbud style, 
as is the fondness for a pardcubrly ebboratc conical nshnisha.* 

As early as the ninth century, groups of the Thai people of Yutinan in south-western 
had again begun to move westward into what Is to-day northern Siam. By the 
thirteenth century these invaders had so strongly estabUsbed themselves that they were 
able to expd the Khmers and to Ehund the first national Siamese dynasty at Chiengmai 
(Chiengsen) in the northern Menam Valley. The Buddliisr art of diis period marks the 
first de^te emergence of what can accurately be described as a Sbmese style and ideal, 
although influenced to a certain extent by Paia prototype fifom Burma. The Chiengmai 
Buddha type is distinguished by the arched eyebrows, the exaggerated almond eyes with 
a douhlo-npward curve in the lids, the hooked sharp nose and rather small and delicately 
modelled lips (Pbic 167}. Bronze now almost entiiely supplants stone as a material for 
snilpmre. 

In die last seven hundred yean of Siamese history it is possible, of course, to difleren- 
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date among many different local schools and to trace the gtadiial transfotmadoiis in the 
stylistic evolution of sculpture, but the aesthetic value of this enormous amount of ma¬ 
terial is. most of it, so insignificant diat such an analysis need not detain us. 

The later history of sculpture in Siam is one of decadence towards the evolution of the 
final stereotyped Buddha image raanulactured during the Ayudhya Period. The statues 
made during the Suk’ot'ai Period (thirteenth to fourteenth centuries) are marked by a 
gradual simplification of the formulas of the Klimer and Chiengnoai types. A particularly 
attractive head in the Museum of Fine Aits, Boston, beiongs to this period of transition 
&om a Khmer to a purely Siamese expression (Plate i( 58 ). In this head, which is of stone 
covered with gold lacquer, the shape of the brows and the mouth, sharply defined by 
linear incision, is still suggestive of the Khmer type, but the elongation, of the face and 
the appearance of an indefinable sentimental qiulit^' - a softness partially due to the gilt 
applique - unmistakably mark the evolution towards the sculpture of the Ayudhya Period. 

In die bronze images of the fifteenth century and later we find a pronounced exaggera¬ 
tion of the linear definition of the features. The parts of the face arc created in a decora¬ 
tive rather than a structural manner, so that the area between the eye and eyebrow is 
modelled continuously with die side of the nose (Plate 169A), This dry, decorative man¬ 
ner extends to the treatment of die hands with fingers often of equal length, and the stiff, 
forinle^ bodies are set off" by meaningless Rococo swirls of drapery sometimes heavily 
encrusted with gold relief in imitation of embroidery texture (Plate 

Siamese architecture in its development exactly pitailels what has been revealed by 
the analysis of sculpture in the historical periods' we find, as is to be expected, a kind of 
Indian colonial architccnircin the early periods,succeeded by structures, first in a puiely 
Khmer, and later a Burmese style of building; the final development of Siamese archi¬ 
tecture, like that of sculpture, is in the direction of Rococo richness of detail and a decora¬ 
tive ratlicr than functional consideration of structure. The earliest sanctuaries in Siam 
proper, like die temples at Sri Deva, are the exact equivalents of the sixth- and seventh- 
century buildings in Funan. The form of the sikhara tower and the employment of the 
roll cornice and protomc window arc, like the pre^Khtner spires at Sambor, at once 
reminiscent of the Pallava style.* 

The at Lopbuii, the capital of the Khmer Period, are closely related to the 

tenth- and eleventh-century buildings at Angkor, Wat Mahadhatu (Mahat’at) at Lop- 
huri is a typical example of the Siamese temple of the Khmer Period (Plate 170), In pim 
it consists of a iikhara preceded by a closed mandapa, so that the tcscmblance to Indian 
temple plans is obvious. Both elements are set on a common basement storey in die 
manner of some of the shrines at Pattadakal. The likliara itself bears a certain resemblance 
to the towers of Angkor Wat. Although constructed in diminishing storeys, the division 
into horizontal rings of masonry is not present, as in the great Khmer sanctuary. On tiic 
spite of Wat Mahi^tu the comers of each level are marked by spiky acrotcria, which 
serve to make a vertical transition from level to level. Pl ain ly derived fironi Khmer 
prototypes arc the richly carved lintels and flamo-shapcd pediments. It will be noted that 
the succesrivc stages of the sikhara have dinunishing repetitions of the pediment shape, 
as in some of the towers of the Late Classic Period in Cambodia, 
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A rather puzzling but inceEcstmg nionumcnt of Siamese architecture is Wat Kukut at 
Lamp’uti, erected by the Mon King Dittaiaja (1120-50) (Plate 171), The form of the 
principal tower is that of a terraced pyramid, a shape that will unmcdtatcly recall die 
Sat Malial Prasat at Folonnaitiwa. Probably no direct rekdonship between these two 
buildings should be inferred, but, rather, a common derivatiou from the simplest form 
of the Khmer temple-mountain, as seen in a shrine Uke Baksei Chamkrong. At Lanip'tm 
the stepped pyramidal base of the Cambodian shrine has become the temple proper, and 
the form of the tower shrine at the summit of the Khmer piasida b suggested only by 
the spire at the topmost level of the building.'* At Wat Kukut the niches on every level 
of the structure are filled with Buddha images diat represent an archaistic revival of die 
Dvaravad style. 

Near Chiengmai in northern Siam is a dedication of the Thai Period, svhich presents 
us with yet another iUustratian of the kind of borrowing horn foreign models that went 
on uninterruptedly through every phase of Siamese architecture. This b Wat Chet Yot, 
a massive brick structure that b clearly a copy of the Maliibodhi temple at Pagan (Plate 
172, A and b). It was built, most likely, shortly after the visit paid to tins Burmese 
temple dty by King Meng Rai in izpo. Ultimately, of course, die sanctuar)- b a replica 
of the origind Mahabodhi temple at Bodh Gaya. Cop)Tng famous Indian shrines, like 
the making of rcpUcas of venerable Indian images, was an act of merit that was believed 
magically to transport to the new site, ditough such imiuitions, something of the essence 
of the Buddha attached to the protot^'pe in India,^ 

Examining the illustration of Wat Chet Yot, we notice that the replica closely em¬ 
bodies the main masses of its prototypes in die form of the lofty basement surmounted 
by a central truncated pyramidal tower with four aiualiary turrets. The figural sculpture 
on the exterior was added at a later period, but, in its arrangement, attempts to imitate 
the Mahabodhi shrine as it -was in the Pala Period. Certainly the Great Temple at Gaya 
was the most copied edihcie in the Buddhbt world, but its replicas in Burma, Siam, and 
in the Far Bast are always in a sense origuial cteations, just as the diifercnc vcirioos of the 
basilica of St Peter's are original architectural designs. 

The mins of Ayudhya, the capital ftom 1350 to 1767, when it was destroyed by die 
Burmese, present us with many examples of tlic characteristic Siamese development of 
the stupa form (Plate 173), Th^ monuments or prccheiih were inrended as sbrincs for 
the ashes of Buddhbt holy men and the Siamese kings. They arc round in plan, with a 
scries of diminishing rings leading up to the bell-shaped dome, from which rises a 
tapering, onion-like finial. The Siamese pracbedb are composed of a variety of borrow¬ 
ings fixtm Singhalese and Burmese models: the ringed base and bell-dome suggest the 
dagobas of Ceylon, and the peculiarly pointed form is related to Burmese examples. 

The last phase of Siamese architectuic b represented by the numerous palaces and 
temples erected in Bangkok since 178a.* The bets or sanctuaries arc built largely of 
wood with elaborately carved barge-boards and gables. One of the most dbdnctive 
fotures of these modem buildings b the projecting ‘ox-boms* on the gables. These 
are actually stylized representations of nagas. The decorative accessories of these later 
s t ru cture a hodge-podge of bonovrings from ancient Siamese and modem C hin ese 
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sources. Although often verging on the garish in the vaxLety of materiais anJ colours 
employed, they axe extremely pleasing in the contrast between the white walk and 
columns and the richly inlaid gables and tiled roo&. The overlapping or telescoped roo& 
that are such an inevitable part of these structures recall the galleries of Angkor Wit, but 
in actuality both are ultimately descended ftom the employment of this technique in 
early wooden bulldmgs both in Cambodia and Siam. 

Siamese paintingp incl u ding work in lacquer, survives only from the Ayudhya Period 
mainly in dluminatcd manuscripts, with occasional wall-paintings and temple banners. 
The archaisdc style, exaedy paraUeling the final development in sculpture, reveals only 
the exhaustion of a higliiy mannered and ornate decorative tradition, in which the in¬ 
dividual forms are reduced to the same pattemized emptiness that characterizes the 
Buddhist statues of the seventeenth century and kter . 

The end of art in Siam is decadence; whereas 'art and craft were once indivisible, the 
craft now predominates The traditional formulae, exhausted by meaningless simph- 
fication, are reduced to an unhappy combination of archaism and sentimentality, just as 
the panels of the Sienese pamters of the early fifteenth century reveal only an empty and 
decorative repetition of the work of Duedo and Simone Marthii. 


kot:es to chapter 22 


I* Possibly the statnc in the Seattle Art Musetim, 
diicosicd under Pre-Khmer smlpcure, is a Dvlnt^ 
vaiiliiugc (plate 154]. 

2. The ccmkal mhnfiiha u by no mratis an ttl- 
fallihic means of idencificrknoii, imre in Cambodiir 
as well as Siam, suidi temced cop-knots were special 
cmblcfCH of Lokrivaia. 

3. FL G. Quadcdi Wales, Tffufmdi Angkw (Lon¬ 
don, T5):J7), too. 

4. The Lamp'un temple might be described as a 
iitcum to the Dravidiaii frnti of pdlsida. like die 
Dharmaraja nth ai Mamallapdram, in wluch ike 
temced pyramid itself is the sHrjnr and not niErcly 
id base, 

j. In acrordaticc with the same prinnpk, the 
Buddiikc cave temples at Luj^ Mcfi in Ch i n a were 
otktitcd to ovedoak the caphal of Loyang. just as 
the Vulture Peak, saoed to BiuMha's prcachmg the 
Lotni surra, ovedooked andent Hljagriha. 


6.1c should be rtoced that even htc Stamesc 
architeemre it, like all the religious archkectuic of 
the Eastr bated ou the pmidple ofprariblrtiba - die 
rrilexioa of the image of ihc great world m nun- 
made btiiMiogs. Even in the ninetifctidi cenuiry, the 
German afcbiica-sdiolar E^oheing tellt ui, 
Chitblongkom was so mrsvilliug to depart horn the 
tradidom gDycming thekyiog out of buildings thit 
the whole orientaciiim of the palace bemg built for 
kitn bad to be altercrd, aldiougli the ftumdadotu 
were already laid. 

Pakoei, 35 well ai temples and Mpaa, were gen- 
man rirall y laicl out according to the cottcqjt of the 
four directiom amimd the world roouittam Mem. 
Thcic ideas spring as moch &otn Brahmaoie as 
Buddhist influences. The Mem idea qf comic is 
original fco Brabtnanisni; Sknuse Buddhism - like 
Cambodian Buddhiim - has at various rimes m its 
hertory been tinged with BrahmanJe ideas. 

7. Coomaraswamy. Htsiwy, r ja. 







CHAPTER 23 

THE ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF BURMA 

Although for most Europeans the idea of art in Bnnna conjures up a visiou of 
elaborately carved wooden palaces and gilded pagodas, as a suitable background for 
Kipling’s Redd to Mtoidalay^ the classical period of artistic achievcnicnt must be sought in 
a 4 r fartW epoch of the history of the region. The history of Burmese art may be 
roughly divided into three periods. The 6iat cjctcnds &om the second to the eighth or 
nindi ceuJturies A.u. This is followed by a classical, or truly Burmese, period from the 
nititb to the thirteenth centuries. Afrer the disastrous invasions of Kublai Khan and 
the Siamese in the thirteenth century, Buncese art in its last period, completely 
severed from its connexions with Buddhist and Hindu India, assumed the character of a 
folk art, typified at once by exuberance and poverty of expression, 

* The original races of Burma m the first miUetiniiim B.c. comprised the Pyus of Cen¬ 
tral Asian origin, who had settled in the North, and the Takings of Mon-Khmer stock, 
settled in the South. This division continued until the eighth century, when tlic Tabings 
conquered the northctti provinces and established a new capital at Pagin, Indian colonies 
in Burma certainly existed as early as the first century a.d., and Buddhism was firmly 
established by the fifth century, with the country divided between Mahayanist centres 
ill the North and Htnayana Buddhism fiourishing in the South.^ 

The e arlic s *’ surviving monuments of architecture date from the tenth century. Per¬ 
haps the first shrine is the Nat Hlaung Gyaung at Pagan, a temple tradirionally dated in 
P31 the only survivii^ Hindu monument in the history of Burmese architecture. 
Even this structure has certain diaracteristics of Burmese architecture of all periods.^ 
The construction is of solid brick-work with mortar as a binding inedium, and only a 
sparing use of stone. It is square in plan, with enormously thick walls. Above the base¬ 
ment storey the building ascends by terraces marked by string courses to a conical super¬ 
structure that is suggestive more of terminal members of Singhalese stupas than any 
tnonumicnts in India proper. Other temples of this early period at Pagin, such as the 
Ngakvc Nadaun of the tenth century, recall the form of Gupta stu^, such as the 
Dhimekh stupa at Samlth,^ 

The most distmerive Burmese structures date from the period of unification under 
ift'ng Anawrata of Pagan and his successors, a period when no fewer than five thousand 
pagodas were erected in the capital The buildings may be roughly divided between 
stupas and temples that in varying degrees represent a Burmese asrimiladan and re¬ 
working of many frimltar foreign elements. 

The most typical example is the Mingalazcdi smpa of a.d. 1274 (Pkte 1744). The 
monument consists of three stepped terraces surmounted by a smpi consisting of a cir¬ 
cular basement, likewise arranged in terraces or rings, and a drum supporting a tapering 
finial This shape, which is suggesrivu of the terminal stupa of Barabudur, is echoed in 
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smaller replicas at the four comets of the uppermost tertace. Smaller meml>crs» shaped 
like the Indian kalasa, are located on the comers of the terraces of the basement. Char¬ 
acteristic of tttc Burmese stupas are the stairways at the four points of the compass, 
ghdug access to the upper portions of the monument. Perhaps the most disdnctively 
Burmese aspect of the Pag^ Period is the emphasis on vcrticality, stressed by the ter¬ 
raced recession culminadng in the tapering slenderness of the superstrurture of tire stupa 
proper. The shrine as a whole bears a certain resemblance to Javanese monutnents in the 
relationship of square terraces and circular superstructures. Like some Javanese classical 
buddings, such as Barabudur and die liva tempic at Pnmbanain. the w'alls of the ter¬ 
races at Mingalazedi w'ere decorated wath relief sculpture leading the pilgrim to the sum¬ 
mit of his circu mambulaiion. 

The closest of rebdons between Burma and the bte Buddhist Jdngdonis of Bengal are 
evident not only from the style of early Burmese sculpture, but from an actual copy of 
the Mahabodhi temple at Gaya, dedicated at Pagan in rzr5 (Plate 172BJ. The copy re¬ 
peats such features of the original as the enormously liigti and solid basement and the 
shape of the truncated pyramid or central tower with lesser replicas of this spire at the 
angles of tlie podium* 

The most bmous temple at Pagan is the Ananda temple, rising like a groit white 
nicuntaiu of masonry topped with pinnacles of gleaming gold (Pbte 174B). This sanc¬ 
tuary is die first to strike the eye of tlte visitor to the ancient city of Buddhist ruins, it is 
one of the most venerated and popular temples in Pagan, and has been in worsliip since 
the day of its dedication. According to tradition, the temple was first construct by 
Buddliist friars from India d uring the reign of King Kpnattha (1084-1112). Legend hw 
it that tlic temple was intended to reproduce the generid appearance of the cave where 
the Indian monks dwelt on Nandamuk Hill.® Although probably gready restored, the 
temple preserves the plan and essential frbric, dating from its dedication in A.t). ropo. 
The plan is that of a Greek cross (Figure 46), the arms formed by tiussivc porticoes 
radiating from the centre of the structure. The central portion of tltc building consists of 
an immense solid block of masonry that rises to support the central sikhaia. In the in¬ 
terior are two concentric narrow corridors that enable the visitor to perform a dreum- 
ambulation around the thirty-foot statues of Suddlias, set in recesses at the four sides of 
die central core. The dim iUuminarion that filters into these galleries through small lancet 
windows gives the cfTcct of a deep natural grotto, and lends some support to the legend 
regaidiug the derivation from the Indian cave temple. The elevation U simply an ebbor- 
ation of earlier buildings with an cttormously lUgh basement storey surmounted by a 
terraced pyramid supporting the central spire. Smaller replicas of tiiis member, pb^ 
at the comers of the terraced platform, serve to enhance its scale and to give an interest¬ 
ing variety to the silhouette. Although extended to a very thin and tapered frniai, the 
essential ^pe and construction of the tertnina] stupa at Pagan, with vertical ribs and 
horizontal bhumis, are not unlike those of characteristic Orissan temples. The construc¬ 
tion of this enormous pile, over one hundred and sixty feet high and three hundred feet 
wide, is, as usual, almost entirely of brick ivith walls ofgreat thickness and true vaults 
and arches of the type described above, employed tn the porticoes and interior corridors. 
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Miirh of tile extcndf dccoradon is of an almost iottcdibic extravagance and floridity. 
Although a great deal of this carving, typically Burmese in its exuberance, may be a 
modem cnibcllishmenc, the tcrta~cotta decoration of the exterior terraces and dte stone 
reliefs of the interior eorridors reptesent work of the Classic Period of Burmese art. 

The Ananda temple gives the impression, of a compact plastic unit in much the same 
way as do the temples of the Classic Period in Cambodia. The only possible Indian proto¬ 
type for the Ananda temple and Burmese structures related to it is the great Brahmanical 
temple at Paharpur in Bengal (Figure 23). The plan of this temple in the shape of a Greek 
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Fig. Anantla Temple, Pagan; Ground plan 


cross and the elm'ation in a series of terraces leading to a central spire arc features drama^ 
dcally adapted in the Burmese reworking. The decoration of the fkgades of the succ^ve 
terraces with countless relief plaques is another feature repeated in the shrine at Pagan. In 
view of the close connexions between Burma and Bengal throughout the Clasnc Penod, 
it is not at all surprising that the shape of the great temple should have been detennmEd 

by such a North Indian prototype, _ 

The history of sculpture in Buima is marked by an original denvatjon trom fodian 
models towards the fomiation of a Burmese style that exactly parallels the evolution of 
architecture. Little or nothing is known of the sculpture of the early periods. Such 
fragments as have appeared are only provindal variants of the Gupta style. Among the 
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earliest examples of relief sculpture arc tlie panels decorating the Nat Hlaung Gyaung. The 
style of these carcings, which illustrate the avatars of Vislmu and date presumably from 
the tetith or eleventh century, has sotnething of the hieradc elegance and refinement of 
detail characterisQC of Hindu and Buddhist sculp ture imder the Dynasty in Bengal 
The most frequent subjects for illustration in the Burmese rellcfi of die Classic Period arc 
the Jatalca stories. These evidently enjoyed an enormous popularity after the introduce 
tion of Singhalese Hinayana Buddhism to Pagan in A-d, 1057. The style of the reliefs 
decorating the Mingalazcdi pagoda seems to have little to do ssfiih any Indian or Sing¬ 
halese prototypes. In each panel the principal or key episode is presented in a conceptual, 
archaic manner, in which directness and conciseness of portrayal were the sculptor’s 
principal aim.* 

Most typical of Burmese sculpture of the Classic Period arc the coondcss reliefe illus¬ 
trating the Jatakas and the life of Buddha in the Ananda pagoda at Pa^. Perhaps in the 
interest of directness and die opportunides for picturesque claborarion of detail, the 
sculptors have entirely abandoned the traditional method of cotidnuoiis narration, in 
lavour of a system in which each episode of the story is presented in a separate 
panel These relicfi also liave a certain srilf, archaic quality, but ate cbaiactenzed by 
qualities of clarity, animarion, and grace, together with a fondness for the elaboration of 
decoradve minutiae, that arc typically Burmese. 

The remains of painting of the early period in Burma are so scanty that little can be 
said of its development. Such fragments of thirtccnth-ccntury wall-paintings as survive 
in various shrines near Pagan are clearly derived fiom the style of Tantric painting of 
Bengal."^ 

After the disastrous invasions of the twelfth century, all art in Burma falls to die level 
of a folk art that is known mosdy in die enormously elaborate wood-carving of the de¬ 
clining centuries of the dynasty. At the very' end of dus last period - die nineteenth cen¬ 
tury -were produced the hideously sentimental and miserabiy carved alabaster Buddhas, 
images that are a final, sorry degeneration of sculpture in Burma and the older Indian 
tradition ftom which it stems. 

The setting of the last chapter in the artistic history of Burma U that roinanticbtcd in 
Kipling’s Road to Mandalay, the fantastic architecture of wooden palaces and gilded 
pagodas in the capital of Mandalay, founded in iSjy, The palace structures are supported 
by whole forests of gigantic teak plUats and crowned by multiple rooft and spires decor¬ 
ated with the most lavish inlay of gold and lacquer. The towers rise in storeyed slender¬ 
ness, the sensation of soaring elegance and attenuation enhanced by the wavering flame- 
shaped acioteria that make these structures appear like somethii^ out of a fairy-land of 
archiuctural fancy. The multiple overlapping roofi arc perhaps an indication of an ulti¬ 
mate relationship to the primitive northern Cambodian wooden architecture from 
which this same device was adapted to the stone sanctuaries of Angkor. 

Just as these buildmgs, for all their claboutencss, are the ultimate descendants of old 
Indian fulace architecture, the typically Burmese technique of lacquer decoration goes 
back at least to the period of florescence at Pagan in the thirteenth century, Actually, this 
final phase of Burmese culture, because, radier than in spite of, its provinciality, reveals 
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2 truly mdigcnous expressiveness in the tutive genius for exuberant wood-carving and 
inlay that has die vigour and imagination of what might be described as a sophisticated 
£>lk. art. no longer consciously dependent on any outside traditions of style or icono¬ 
graphy. 


KOTES TO CHAPTER 2J 


t- T 1 i£ eitliai examples df Bodiitttbt m (tmiul in Sumu ns a 
nitmlicr of msal ol^cas, mdud^g j silvcf fdk caitC diimvcrcd 
in :l (tupi at Promt They arc ccruiuly iidpomtiom from 
Indtt ptoper andl are dated in the sixth ontury A.D. {AnuwliaJ Bihlw- 
^ephy p/ Indian Aidsaealogy^ iQizS (Leyden, 1930], Pbtc *-) 

CDonmuwituyi Msmy, ftgnrc 5^5. 

3. CoOinamwiim)v ffijfwyt Pigtirc 106, 

4- The Biirm«c copy of the MahabodH ticmplc h valmbk ni 
showing the appcanncc of the Original in the diirtrentli century. 
This replica agrees with the varimn small models of tbcshriike at 
Gaya tn showing the main tower sluromidcd by imaOiT duplies 
dons of its shape at the fear comers. The Vaiilla and arches Osed 
in the inrerioc of the Mablbodhi temple at Fa^n and other 
Burmese sanomriesof rbe Classic Period correspond so closely ro 
the fragments of this type of oimstnacdon txisdpg a£ BodJi Gayi 
before the ntnctcctitk-r^ttiiy tescoradao that it seems possible to 
believe that the vaulted constmctiDn of the origmal Mahabodhi 
temple was introdncKl into the febric by the Durmese ciafesmcn 
who went (0 repair the ihiinc in ihe feoitnsirh century, hi this 
method of vaulting the vomsedn of the arch are composed of 
courses of hridu mortared one on top of the other. These bdcK 
it should he emphadred, are uot Lud ^ce to fice, but edge to edge. 
The mcdiod ii paidcidady wcQ illustrated by phocogtapha of 
ntitled scnicmms at Faglii, publidied by Henri Marchal^ Plate xv. 

j. ft has been suggested that the name of cbetiem|ilc - Anatida - 
is a corrupdon of thrnamep Nandimuk, or that the name derives 
from the Auanta cave at Udayagiri in Oriaa. (See Chailis 
IhitoisclIe« '"The Stone Sculpnire in the Ananda Temple at 
Pa^n,' J!. (1915-14), 66.} 

6. For illnstradani, loeii.ST.Afi. (1912-15], Fktic IvL 
% CoomarasWMiiyv Hkipry* 17a, Figorci jri atd. 312* 
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CHAPTER 24 

JAVA 


The history of religion and ait in the island of Java wa$ determined by the continuous 
infiltration of immigraiits from eastern and southern India, That some of these settle¬ 
ment took place as early as the fourth century a.d. is attested by the presence of Sanskrit 
inscriptions in western Java, although no architectural or sculptural monuments fi:om 
this period survive. Tjie first great period of Javanese art comes with the establishment 
of religious pUgrimages in Middle Java in the seventh and eighth centuries. The great 
complexes of temples on the Dieng Plateau were not located within the precincts of the 
Javanese capital, but were isolated religious centres inhabited exclusively by priests. The 
majority of these temples are dtsiicated to Vishnu, and in tlieir resemblance to Gupta, 
PalJava, and Chalukya prototypes are actually more Indian than Javanese. 

A typical example of the Dieng temple is Candi Bhlma (Plate 175). It consists of a 
box-like cella with a smaU projecting porch. Above the cella rises a pyramidal tower of 
terraces repeating the form of the base in progressively decreasing scale; on some of the 
higher levels are projecting amalaka quoins recalling this form in Indo-Aryan temples. 
Presumably the structure was crowned with a complete stylired lotus of the same ima- 
laka type. The storeys of the tower are also decorated with diaitya niches enfiaming 
heads and busts of deities, ornaments chat recall the Pallava architecture of Mamalla- 
purani. The individual heads are carved with a primidve vigour and fine plastic simpli¬ 
fication (Plate 176A). The mask-like character of diesc heads, seen especially in the fiat- 
ness of die definition of the planes of the fke, is quite un-Indian, and is perhaps to be 
taken a$ an early indicafion of the Indonesian genius in the fashioning of theatrical masks 
in die modern period. The principal architectural and truly Javanese elements of the build¬ 
ing are the placing of the entire structure on a raised base or podium, and in the construc¬ 
tion of die walls in small blocks of local stone without mortar. The superstructure was 
always erected on the corbel principle. Neither in this nor in later Javanese temples are 
pillars or columns employed, and the entire structure has a completely plastic and closed 
appearance. A distinctive Javanese form of ornament appears on the Dieng temples in 
the shape of a kirtimukha lintel. This motif was to reach in later architacture an enor¬ 
mous decorative complication. 

The great period of building activity in Middle Java came under the reign of the 
fallendra Dynasty in the eighth and ninth centuries, when Java, Sumatra, Malaya, and 
Indu-China were ruled by a race of kings of East Indian origin. This period is marked by 
the introduction of Mahayina Buddhism, and one of the earliest temples at Kalasan was 
dedicated to Tara in a.d. 77 S (Plate I7 <Sb). The pLm is diat of the cubical cella of the 
early Dieng types converted into a Greek cross by the addition of four subsidiary chapels. 
The temple is only an elaboration of the box-like form of Ca^^i Bhima with the same 
emplusU on the horuontal in the form of repeated string courses and projecting 
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tntabkturcs. The sculpture is marked by a greater ebboradou of the cduractciisdc Javanese 
kirdnuikba pcdfaient and by the employment of figure sculpture in shallow niches as a 
part of the exterior omamentation. Actually this temple seems much closer to con¬ 
temporary building in Camhodia than to any Indian originals' and, together with 
eighth- and ninth-century buildings at Angkor, might be deed as the beginning of a 
truly Indonesian style* 

A somewhat different type of the temple complex ts represented by the ninth- 
century shrine of Condi Sewu, in which a central temple of roughly the same plan and 
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elevation as at Kaiasan surrounded by no less than two hundred and fifty suisdl chapels 
repeating its shape in smaUcr scale (Plate 177A and Figure 47). It is highly lilcely that the 
whole coliecrion of buildings was dengned as a kind of architectural mandala with the 
separate chapels dedicated to the deities comprising the esoteric cosmic diagram or 
mandabu 

The individual shrines at Candi Sewn are small square cclks (Plate 177®)* Tn«y 
to be adaptations for Buddhist usage of the Dravidian temple, with a bdl-shaped stupa 
crowning a terraced superstructure with small replicas of the terminal membci on the 
lower levels. The recessed crutdform plan of the main temple of Candi Sewu is extremely 
similar to the plan of the Pala temple at Paharpur (I^c zz). The close relations 
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between Java and Bengal in the eighth and ninth centimes, already suggested by thein- 
scnptioii of the Javanese Baladeva at Nalanda and the presence of Nilanda bronze images 
in Java,, is confirmed again by this verj’ obvious architectural connexion between Candi 
Sewu and the architecture of Buddhist India, As will be revealed in greater detail pre¬ 
sently, there is every reason to believe that the Buddhism of Java in the eighth and ninth 
centuries was the same esoteric phase of the religion known as Vajrayana as spread &oin 
Gangetjc India of t!)c Pala Period to Tibet and Nepal, and ultimately to the Far East 

Tltc supreme monument of mystic Buddhism in Java, a building which in its style and 
iconography is one of the great masterpieces of reUgioiis ait in Asia, is the stupa of 
Baiabudur. In this final chapter on Indian arc we shall analysie this one monument as a 
supreme iUusttation of how here, as in all the great examples of religious art in the Indian 
world, the iconography or rel^ous purpose of the temple ultimately determbed its 
particulai shape and form, &om the conception of the whole to the least detail. 

Barabudur - the very name lias a majestic and mysterious sound - could well be des¬ 
cribed as the most important Buddhist monument in greater India, a monument which 
holds locked within its hidden galleries the final development Oif Buddhist art in Asia. 
This sanctuary is really a rounded hill, terraced and clothed in stone, and is marvelloiisly 
situated in the plain of central Java, rising like a mountain to rival tlie towering volcanic 
peaks that frame the horizon (Plate 178). The name of this iamous building has always 
been a source of dispute among scholars: tlie transladoti oficred hy Paul Mus - ‘the 
\Thara of the secret aspect’ - seems best to describe the deep mysteries it holds. As puzz¬ 
ling as the meaning of its name are the origins of the temple: the consensus of present 
opinion seems to be that it was raised during the reign of the dynasty founded by ^ailen- 
dra, the mysterious ‘ King of the Mountain and Lord of the Isles' who, setting out from 
southern India, made liimself an Empire of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java in 
the middle of the eighth century a.d. From the time of the decline of the Sailendra 
power in the ninth century, until the rediscovery of Barabudur in the nineteenth, 
nothing is known of the history of the temple - beyond the usual stor^’ of decay and 
neglect that lias been the lot of so many great sanctuaries of the Eastern world. There is 
no need to linger over the details of the restorations and depredations that went on dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth cenmry', following the exavation of the shrine by Sir Thomas 
Rafiies, except to mention the discovery made in i88j that the ground immediately 
around the foot of the monument Itad at some time been filled in to cover a whole series 
of relief decorating what was the original basement storey of the building. 

Let us at this point examine the architectural immgcnijent of the temple and then the 
reasons for this arrangement. It consists of five walled-in galleries or terraces on a rect¬ 
angular plan (Figure 48. A and b) ; above these arc three round platforms open to tlie sky, 
on which arc seventy-two bell-shaped stupas and a sealed terminal stupa at the very sum¬ 
mit and centre of die monument; a tiindi storey is present, though unseen, in the form 
of the bidden basement, 

A great many scholars have busied themselvB trying to prove that the Barabudur we 
see to-day is the result of innumerable alterations and architcctura] refinements, and that 
we must therefore assume the existence of a primitive Barabudur, limi ted to three 
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galleries* One of die proponents of this theory points out ~ among odier dungs - diat 
the relic& illustrating scenes from the life of Buddlia were deliberately terminated widi 
the portrayal of ^akyamimi's FksL Preaehing, and that the later master-builder arbitrarily 
decided to devote the snbsequent gallery to a different legend: actually die Buddha 
legend at Barabudnt ends widi the First Sermon, because the reliefs are illustrations of 
the LaliUt Vistam surra which condudes wth this event in the Buddha s career and not 
for any architectural reason. If space allowed^ it would be possible likewise to refute all 
the other argonients on the remodelling of Barabudur. These arguments constitute a 
warning to those who, with no knowledge of the details, attempt to approach the Bud¬ 
dhist art of this period only through the architecturaJ tcdinique, forgetting that wc have 
here an art and a reUgion of great complexity and based entirely on values of ridigioiis 
symbolism and not on technical expedieno- What would seem to be the one contra- 
diiction to this mle is at tlic same time its confirmation* It has been suggested that the 
basement storey was bter Irllled in to make a buttress for the crushing weight of the 
superstructure, but there is a good iconographical necessirj' for such an expedient as 
well: Barabudur in its entirety is a magic replica of the universe, with a regular and 
definite hierarchy and progr?^ symbolized in its galleries; so the basement, with its re¬ 
presentations of hell scenes and cpiscHdes fiom the world of desire - the first stage whidi 
the mystic has to traverse - vras covered up - buried - to symbolize the suppression of 
the world of desire. The presence of that world - even though unseen - was, however, 
magically necessary for the symbolic of the monument: its metaphyrical mechanism 
dernanded chb basemen: as an integral part, just as much as the simplest magic diagram, 
in order to "work^ requires a certain number of fixed lines or circles. 

The opinions on the oumard form of Barabudur have been most eloquently and con¬ 
clusively ser forth by PaulMusd The total mass is a dome cut by galleries ^ trenches open 
to the sky (Plate 179 and Figure 48) - which disappear from view when the monument 
is looked at in profile. The oudine then becomes tliat of a stupa. Whar we liave is a 
pyramid or pr^da inside a stupa, the familiar form of the Indian reQc mound; this is an 
exact and acetuare architectural represoitation of the concept of the sky as a solid vault 
covering the world mouncain, Mcni* The number of storeys - nine - corresponds to the 
levels of the Indian Meru and the number includes the subterranean Meru which was 
beUeved to extend underground to the foundatiotis of the world - here eloquently re¬ 
presented by the hidden basement, Barabmlur is, then, once again an architecuiral 
rephea of the world stmemn: and the num ber of storeys was definitely and unavoidably 
fixed by this conception. 

On entering Barabudur, the pilgrim penetrates the world of Buddha to read in its reliefs 
the story of man s joumey down the long night of birth and death to ultimate enlighten¬ 
ment with the cuhninadon of the career of tlte Bodhisatti’a in the realms of the mystic 
Buddhas, The whole plan and clevarion of Barabudur as a sealed world apart seems 
to stare plainly that its secrets were not to be grasped at once nor lightly taken, but 
rather to he apprehended fay degreeSp At first die monument seems completely solid 
and impenetrable - one has to hunt for the entrances opening like caves in a magic 
mountain. 
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The heavily garnished and tuassivcly conscructedi balusizadcs cloak the in a 

veil of stone. At the bottom is the buried and inaccessible basement gallery widi its relief 
of the KlmadhatiL The bas-rcUefs of the galleries, like these passages themselves, ate 
completely invisible iVotn the exterior. Even the Dliyani Euddhas in their niches arc 
only lifllf-seen, so masked are they in thdr deep architectural grottoes. On the three 
upper terraces sit seventy-two Buddhas under stupas which are really stone grilles and 
wUch again veil them from view (Plate 183). FinaUy, at die very zenith, is the supreme 
Buddha, completely hid under the solid stone bell of the terminal stupa. 

The relief of Barabudur are divided as foUows: On the now concealed basement, the 
world of desire and die ceaseless action of karma. On the chief wah, top row, of die first 
gallery the story of Buddlia who showed the way of escape from karma. On the bottom 
row of the back w'all are illustrated Jatakai and /Ivadiifna - the acts of faith by wliich the 
Bodhisattva prepared himself for his task. These continue around the inner wall of the 
balustrade and on the second gallery. The third gallery illustrates a text devoted to 
Maitreya, the Buddha of the Future. Less important Maitreya texts are pictured on die 
balustrade of the third and fourth galleries. The wall of the fourth ^llery deals with 
Samantabhadra, the last Buddha of the Future, and is based on a text evidently connected 
with the Dhylni Buddhas and thereby diiecdy related to the mysterious upper readies 
of the sanctuary. 

In walking around the monument in the rite of pradaksina - diat is, describing a sun¬ 
wise cum with the right shoulder to the waJ] - the pilgri m dynamically enacted a spirit¬ 
ual experience, following in the footsteps of liim who had already entered Nirvana. In 
stupas of the primidve type, like the famous tope at Saiiclu. the wonhipper performed a 
metaphysical journey through a mandak of a very simple t>'pe; the psyclio-physical pil¬ 
grimage there was only on one plane, just as in Hinayona Buddhism one life is one step 
towards release. At Barabudur the architecture provides for a spiral ascension to the very- 
summit of the pyramid and to the very zenidi of life.* Barabudur was dedicated to a 
phase of Buddhism in which all men were hdieved to have the quality of Bodhic mind 
and could attain Buddhahood in one life. The physical cbmb through the architecture 
magically symbolizes and effects the escape from the materialism and change of the 
world of the fiesh to the final absorption in the Void or Absolute, which is symbolized in 
that strange mirage m stone that greets the worshipper when he emerges into the centre 
of the mandala in the empty' spaces of the upper terraces, Thus each floor of Barabudur 
could be said to represent a separate world or plane of life. 

The differences in style that exist between die relicfr on the levels of Barabudur aze 
not due to the * aesthetic urge' of various ctafisraen nor the desire for * decorati ve’ varia- 
tiont these styles, as will be noted in furtlier detail, are detccmined by the nature of the 
texts the rchefi illustrate. The carvings of the covered basement representing scenes firom 
hclland the world of men arc, as was appropriate for theseepisodes from the ‘ real ’ world, 
carved with cv-ident realism and a wealth of dreumstan^ detail reminiscent of that 
vigorous directness of true popular art that -we find ia early India. None of these abstract 
canons of physical beauty reserved for images of Buddha and the gods is here evident 
in these figures of men and demons. 
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Tl)C sanue style is evident in the Jataka reliefs of the first gallery (Plate l8o). In the 
scenes dealing with the life of Buddha, however, fee informality of arrangenient and 
crowding of picnatesque details give way to a more oedeced, one might say, more 
classic composition (Plate r8i): we are conscious that the figures arc enacting an heroic 
and univer^ truth and not partidpating in the changcahle and unreal actions of fee 
world of men. In these rcliefi the Buddha appears approprhitely as an abstraedy con¬ 
ceived form in marked contrast to the persisting realism of fee setting and figures that 
surround him.’ 

Tlie Maitrcya story of fee third gallery consists of a seemingly endless repetition of a 
scene representing the disciple Sudhana interviewing one or another of bis teachers 
human and divine (Plate iSax), Sometimes fee variations consist only of slight changes 
in setting and in fee attributes of fee personages involved. The regular stock set is a rich 
canopy, under which fee teacher is seated witlt the pilgrint Sudhana kneeling in front of 
him. Here we find a curiously static, empty style in comparison wife fee rich reliefs of 
fee Jatakas and fee Buddha story which arc so filled with movement and genre dctaiL 
in comparison with fee crowded more Indian panels of fee lower galleries, fecse rehefi 
arc even more ' classic' and depopulated. 

Finally, wife fee reliefs given over to fee Samantabhadra text on fee fourth level, the 
cotnpositiom assume a yet more abstract and hieratic quality: rigid groups of numerous 
Buddhas around a central figure - a composition seemingly endlessly repeated, arranged 
wife fee formality of a mandala (Plate iBna). Certainly fee very narure of the texts to 
be illustrated conditioQed fee character of these rclicfi; that is, their generally more nteta- 
physical nature did not lend itself to anything approaching the liveliness of narrative 
treatment which we see in the lower galleries. We have a change from exoteric to 
esoteric doctrine, suggesting fee sunilar division in fee text of the Lotus Sutra {SiiMmmia 
PutjJaritta).Thc change coming here at fee fifth level is significant, for it is on leaving the 
fourth and entering the fifth level of his trance feat fee yogin begins to become inte¬ 
grated wife fee One. Moreover, it does seem probable that what we describe as gener¬ 
ally more empty aud static in fee compositions of these final reliefs in fee Barabudur 
cyclorama in stone may be deliberate in another way: they are preparing fee pilgrim for 
fee great emptiness of fee upper terraces where sit the BuddLis of the world beyond 
form and thought. These images on fee last platforms, isolated against the sky, are the 
most eloquent and dramatic representation that art could devise of the great void which 
b fee Creator and fee last home of fee soul that has wandered down the worlds so long 
and wearily. 

The idea of this final emptiness and absence of form is already prophesied in fee aus¬ 
terity of setting, fee firozen and solemn formality' of the reliefi that illustrate fee more 
esoteric texts of fee fourth gaDcry. The transition from fee square retraces of fee pyramid 
to fee circles of the upper terraces really implies the transition from exoteric to esoteric 
fi:om fee material world to fee spiritual world. The limited, fixed square is expressive of 
fee world of experience and material phenomena. The circle has no comcn. no direc¬ 
tions, it implies an infinite radiation from its centre - wifeout limit - the rcalm'of bound 
less spirit, fee cmpjTcan. Wife fee pilgrims to Barabudur we, too. have eme^ed^from 
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the long stone corridors girdling the pyramid, ajid are now fkee to face with the last 
great mysteries. 

The innermost secrets of Barabudiir are linked up with the identity and fmicdon of 
the Dh)%ni Buddha images that cover tl;e montimcnt from top to bottom: Aksobhya, 
Ratnasambhava^ Amitibha, Amoghasiddhi (Plate iH^} ; these are the mystic Buddhas 
associated with the four dircctionsp who are all recognizable by their characteristLC 
mudras and are placed in nichs on the exterior of the balustrades of the first four 
gaheries on the Eastp South, West, and North respectively. On the fifth galltry on aU 
four sides arc images of anotlier Buddha in teaching tuudrip who is to he identified as a 
form of Vairocana, There arc also seventy-cwo Buddhas in dharmacatra mndra, lialf- 
liidden from view under their lattice-work stupas cm the upper terraces (Plate iSj and 
184B). And lasdy there is the image originally enshrined under the closed stupa in the 
exact cen tre and at the very zenith of this vast cosmological machine in stone. 

Before attacking this most complicated and difficult problem in Oriental iconography 
and art, we may seek a mocicntarj" respite in andysing the style of these images and its 
derivation These Buddha statues in die refinement of their abstraction may be com¬ 
pared with the great masterpieces of Gupta art in India - as for example the famous 
Buddha of Samath and certain images found at LaliEagiri in Orissa (Plate 184, A and 3 )*“* 
This resemblance is particularly interesting since Orissa is immediately adjacent to 
Kalinga, which was the original home of the Sailendra kings^ The Buddhas of Barabu^ur 
are made with great mathematical nicety of measutcxnetiE from one of those 
regular systems of proportion for sacred images known and followed in the Indian 
world. 

The finest of them represent such a beautiful realizadon of plastic mass and volume 
and breathing life and such a transcendeni: spiritual darity of expression that they may 
rank among the greatest examples of the sculptural genius in the world. There is scarcely 
any longer the suggestion of real fiesh, but these figures seem to be made of an imperbh- 
able and pure spiritual substance - the mcormpriblc and radiant and adamantine nature 
of the Diamond, of the Buddha^s eternal body. 

The curious perforated construction of the stupas of the upper terraces is not a decora¬ 
tive caprice on the part of the architect (Plate i8j)* It has been proposed that the seventy- 
two Buddlias are half-hidden in these latticed domes to suggest the fact that they are 
beings in a world mthout form, the realm of die Dharmakay-a which may be appre¬ 
hended bur not seen by mortals. 

Returning to the problem of the Dhyini Buddhas and the meaning of the vrholc 
monument, it is evident first of all that we have to do with a mandola - a solid man^^ 
in stone - and that these images represent a mystic hierarchy clustered like a comielkrion 
around the mysterious figure which is their Pole Star and sovereign. A man^la, similar 
to that portrayed by the Buddha statues on the first five galleries, is sliowti in a relief of 
tlie fourth gallery with Vairocana in the centre surrounded by the four other mystic 
Buddhas. In addition to this we may dunk of a second mandalap separate and yet in¬ 
separable, joined to this magic diogranip cotisisting of the Buddha in the tcrtninal stupa 
surrounded by the seventy- 4 wD Buddhas under lattice-work domes- The two mandalas 
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couM be said to be joined like two concentric sluells of a Russbn Easter egg. These two 
mandaUs are essentially the R.yohu mamlara of Shingon BuddhisiEi in Japan - the man^ 
las of the material and spiritual world, each presided over by a fonn of Mahavairocana 
the creator. In other wordSp the first five gaiiedcs express the mandala of the tmCcrUl 
world, and the mandala of the upper terraces is the diagram of the spiritual world. 
Stating the solution of this problem in the briefat posriblc terms, die latter symbolize 
the Dharmakaya - *Law Body' or Logos - of Vairocam, whereas tlie Buddlias of tlxc 
fifth terrace stand for the RAip^nya or form body, the manifested shape of the same 
supreme Buddlia, like the Mahivaircxrarka of the Kmgokm mmdtim in contrast with the 
Vairocam of tlic Tmzokai m^iuhr^* 

Why are there sevfmtyHw'o Buddhas in stupas? Possibly this is a selection of the 
famous mystic number and represents the building of the quality of time into the monu-- 
meat. Every seventy-two years^ as was well known to the andents, marked a change of 
one degree in the precession of the equinoxes, and so the presence of seventy-two 
Buddhas - the number present in all the reckonings of the great cycles - would be a 
pkstic'-arcliitecturaf representation of the existence of the Buddha Law throughout all 
the post and future kalpas of Time. It is probably no accident that die number se^^enty^ 
two corresponds to the total of the principal deities in the Kongokai mandara. 

And svhat of the final riddle — die Buddha of the chief stupa? There lias been a great 
tleal of controversy about die Buddha actually found in the ruins of the main stupa; 
wlicther it is the original image intended for diis place or not; wdiy it is in such an un¬ 
finished condition t why this image, which seerm to represent Ak^bhya, is placed in the 
holy of holies above Vatrocana- What would really be mote to die point is to ask one¬ 
self what sort of an image might appropriately have been instalied in the central dome 
of the monument and then see if the actual statue fits these requirements^ The interpreta¬ 
tion of the idol of the termina] stupa - and indeed the interpretation of the whole monu- 
iticnt - is iutimately cebted to the cttlt of the DevarSja centring around such replicas 
of the ivorld scheme in architecture as the Bayon at Angkor Thom in Cambodia.® 

In Java, there is evidence diat the Devaraja in the fomi of a lingam was worshipped as 
early as the sixth ce^cury^ A larer inscription reads; 


Having set up with due devotion the sutne of the king who was consecrated in the shape of 
Mahakwbhya ... I his humble servant have prepared this dcscriptian by order of the priest 
V^rajnana.* 


In otter words, the great kings were regarded as iiiani&stadons of the BuddluSf too^ 
Tliis Jeads us to the conclusion tlrar the statue of the chief stupa, following Cambodian 
precedent, would have been that of a divinized king - a Devaraja or Buddharija - 
the great Sailendra oc King of the Mountain, The seventy-two Buddhas. like the 
multiple beads of the Bayon towers - in addition to their time symbolism - stood for 
the extension and emanation of the royal and divine power to every part of the fallen- 
dra Empire; that is, there are really not seventy-two Buddhas, but out Buddha everv- 
whcrc manifested. The whole shrine is then the complete world and its order, the 
succession of points visited by the sun m its round, the cycle of time raatcrializ^ in 
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Space constituting the Law rendered visible in the geographic, political, and spiritual 
centre of the realm. 

The chief statue may have been another Vaiiocana, What it was, or if there was any 
statue there at all, does not matter materially. This central highest point is impo riant as 
the summit of the hierarchy, and the terminal stupa, empty or wi th an image in it, 
would stand for die Supreme Buddha and die apotheosis of the sovereign. The image or 
symbol at the liighcst and innermost point represents - like the liighcst form in the two 
mandalas - the reduction of muldplicit)' into essential unity, since in Vairocana all is 
One. It is the Universal King and Perfect Sage who, placed at the centre of the cosmic 
wheel, sets it in motion and is himself unmoved as the Pole whereon he reigns. It would 
represent at once the universal rule aud the extension of that rule to every atom in every 
world of the cosmic s)'sccm and, as at Angkor, the magic centre ivhere was enthroned 
the divine essence of kings. 

Vairocana is actually the historical Buddha idealised in Dharinaklya, the eternal body 
of the Law or Logos. The Jataka talcs and the Buddha legend cat^-cd in the galleries of 
Barabudur ate of course properly part of die esoteric teaching, as they illustrate at once 
the Tvay to Buddhahood and reveal ^akyamuni as the material earthly appearance of 
Vairocana. The whole monument with its hundreds of reliefs and statues is a vast man- 
dala that shows every phase of existence at all times and in all places as so many corporeal 
manifestations of the divine and indescribable and yet universal essence of Vairocaua, 
with which the essence of the king has been merged in supreme apotheosis. Every detail 
of sculpture and every aspect of the architectural form have been dedicated to the expres¬ 
sion of this vast hieratic scheme: what wc generally refer to as the ‘ style' of both the 
architecture and the sculpture has been completely determined by the nature of the 
magical conception that the monument was destined lo e.'cprcss. 

Just as the general architectural form of Barabudur shows an obvious dependence on 
Indian prototypes iconographic and ardiitectural, so, too, its sculptural omameutarion 
reveals an ultimate dependence on the plastic tradition of India proper. But, Just as the 
plan and elevation of the building dedicated to the exposition of a phase of esoteric 
Buddhism scan to mark an entirely new and diSecent employment of the traditional 
Indian forms of the stupa and prisada, so, too, die style of the sculpture is re-made in 
Javanese terms to meet the requirements of what was essentially a complete plastic eni- 
bodimcsit of a cosmic diagram. As has already been suggested, there arc not one, but 
many, styles of relief carving. The piquant naturalism of the jlmka and Avadiiia piancls 
is in some ways reminiscent of the carvings of Saiiclii, The relief has an orderliness, both 
&om the paint of view of die composidon of the main elements ofdgures and settings 
and its inevitable presencation in not more than two distinct planes, diat U at once very 
rich in a decorative sense and also architcctttrally appropriate. Tiiis is a quality that per¬ 
haps may be tecognized as distinctly Javanese, rince the description could apply with 
equal vaUdicy to the sculpture of many other monuments of the Middle Javanese Period. 
The reliefs of die upper galleries in their greater simplicity and the iioktioti of forms 
against a plain back^ound seem like a devdopment out of the Gupta relicfe of the Sif- 
nath workshops (Plate 84). 
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Tbe great tcmpk of Barabudut is the final monument of Maha^na Buddlustti in 
Java, Indeed, it was not long afier its completion that the worship of Siva became the 
ofiidal religion of the realm. One of the piindpai monumaits of this final phase of art 
in eastern Java was the temple at Loro Jongrang near Prambanan diat was apparently 
intffnfkd as a Ihndu rival to Baiabu^ur (Plate 185 and Figure 49). There ate three main 
ArinfH dedicated to Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, surrounded by no less than one hundred 
and fifty individual chapels, all placed on an artificial terrace. The principal shrines are 
repetitions of the crudfonn plans of some of die earlier temples. TTic Siva Temple at 
Lorojongnmg, datable A.D. 860-915, consists of a shrine with projecting porches placed 
at the summit of a steep truncated pyramid; stairways at all four sides convert die plan 
into a cruciform shape. The elevation is immediately suggestive of the Khmer temple 
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mountain and the plan appears as an ultintatc dcrivadve &om the shrine at Paharpur in 
Bengal (Figure 23). The most notable feature of the decoration of this sanctuary is the 
fiiezc of ttdiefs illustiatmg the RAnSyaiM on the exterior of the balustrade of the upper 
terrace (Plate r86). The style of carving corresponds to that of the panels devoted to the 
life of Buddha at Baiabu^ur. Owing peihaps to the nature of the subject matter, the 
actual composiuotts are more dramatically conceived and mote dynamic in cxecunon. 
Belonging to the same period as Barabuijur is the Buddhist shrine of Candi Mendut, 
notable for the magnificent trinity of Buddha with attendant Bodhisattvas (Plate 187), 
Like the Buddhas of Barabudur these images reveal a marvellously plastic translation of 
the Indian Gupta formula into Tndoncrian terms. What distinguishes these statues par¬ 
ticularly is the wonderful sense of form combined with a reduction of the volumes of 
heads and bodies to inierlocking spheroidal and cylindrical shapes that imparts a foding 
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JAVA 

of almo&c architectural simpli^cation. and makes them such moving symbols of the 
serenity of satnidbL 

The end of the great period, of art in central Java comes with the unexplained desertion 
of the Dteng Plateau in sir 5 and the removal of the centre of government and religion to 
eastern Java. The next centuries marked the emergence of Java as a great commetdal 
power and die development of a maritime trade linking the island with the endre Far 
Eastern world. The final revival or renaissance In Javanese art begins in the chirtcetith 
century with the Siugasari and Majapahit Dynasties. The monuments of this final period 
belong to a post-daisicah picturesque style tliat is more Indonesian than Indian and more 
ornamental than structural, 

A typical example of this final phase of Javanese architecture is the temple at Pana- 
laram, completed in c. 1370 (Plate i3S). it consists of a group of unrelated buildings 
originally erected to enshrine the ashes of the princes of the ruling house. The individual 
sanctuaries arc crc'Ctcd in a style purely Javanese and only remotely related to the Indnn 
atchicecture of the Middle Javanese Period. These buildings sfiH retain the essentially 
cubic form of the very earliest shrines, but in every other respect the elevation has 
assumed a distinctive Indonesian cltaracter. The doorways arc surmounted by immense 
and weighty kirtiiritiklia masks. The superstructure consists of a heavy pyramidal tower, 
its stages emphasized by massive string courses and surmounted by a square box-Iikc 
mcmbCT that replaced the kaksa motif of earlier sanctuaries. The most characteristicaily 
Javanese feature of this kte temple is the relief sculpture on die platform supporring the 
slirines; it iUusttates the Jlffmary*™ and the legend of Krishna (Pkte 189). The tcchmque 
of diese reliefs shows not the slightest resemblance to the classic Indian, styles of the 
Middle Javanese Period. The entirely flat figures in a setting of fantastiially patremized 
trees and clouds are only parts of a decorative scheme. These carvings are closely related 
in form to die most famous expression of kter Javanese folk art: the puppets of the 
Wayang shadow pky. This last phase of art in Java, now entirely removed from Indian 
precedent, can be described as a true Indonesian style, chaiactcmed at once by its savage 
vigour and dccotative cxpiessivcness,’' 

We may very fittingly end our account of art in Java and the Indian world with one 
of the finest examples of Buddhist sculpture: the hod of a monk or a divinized king 
fi:om Candi Sewu (Plate 190), Here is the final perfect example of the portrait in tradi- 
rional art, a presentation of inward reality radicr than outward appearance. As a wonder¬ 
fully abstract and telling embodiment of the ghosdy in human form, it takes its pkee 
beside die great masterpieces not only of Indian art, but of those supreme personifica- 
dons of spirit that ate the Buddlust portraits ofjapan. In its finality and crystalline sim¬ 
plicity, this icon recalls the w'ords of S t Augustine on filoquence, The more genuine, as 
it is so simple; the more terrible, as it is so unadorned: truly, an axe hewdng the rock! 
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notes to chapter 8 

1. Paul Miw, Bm-dfiidur (Hanoj^ 1P35)- 

Thij ancmian of tht proctMional patli to aiore one 
Ict^I u well ^ tht ifliJmted gmnnd plan of Earabu^ur is petba-pi 
uldmately dtriv^ from the ccmplc st FaWpur in Bengal- See 
sbofv^ p, JJJ, 

j. Tikff panel in Pluc is abo of interest in showir^ a 
detailed view of a Javaiticfc ship under Eall saiL 

4, Devapfaiad Gbosc. 'Rf^ation between tlic Buddha imagci 
ofOrissa and Java”, Mndcm Review, uv^ joo. 

Sec above, p, 24JO. 

6. Set B. R. Chaite^eCi *Indta and Java^ CnaUt Ifsdia Sedety 
BuUttin, j (Calcutta, 1913}, 7S. 

7. Gamrally ipeaking, it ii tbis last phase of East Javanese art 
that h perpetuated in the ajichiteclBi:; pairLEmg, and sojpmrc of 
the mixed Himlii and Buddhiit ralture of tbc island of BalL 
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Stance, pose. 

Ahhaya mifJrs. Gsture of reasfttriiice. The right 
kmd is bdd pdin auiwiti and l^e €Qgers cx- 
tiendeil apwafiT 
A^nL Fitr, Vedk fire gisL 
;^pi*d?uTjrd. The saccifiedai fire of the god Agiin or 
the place where ic is kmiilecL 
Airavijfj. fiJephaiin the vehicle ofZndra and $yinbai 
of the clouds^ 

.^LnjJiihiT. Crowning lotiftKin member of iikluca 
temple, 

^rpdici. Egg, the heniisphcriot dome of the Bud¬ 
dhist snipa. 

ApsoTiSs. Nymph of the sky or atmosphere. Courte¬ 
san of lodra*? heaven. 

Asamt. Scat^threaic, 

.ilAimr Demon, aicmy of the goeb in Brahinanir 
epka^ 

A^vainaSa. ^ Horse nmficc’, the ccrcmany per^ 
ronned hy kings to ensme the welfare of the 
rcaJtR. A sdeoed stalljoa, after bring allowed to 
wrandcr under the guardianship of royal jxnithj 
for a Dumber of years* was brought hack and com^ 
loittcd to donl samikeu 

Ijfgeads of the Buddha^i Ii& aod acts. 
AvatpkUAvjt;x^ Boclhtiatm of Mercy- 
ilvdfdr. ^Deseent^ term tuuaOy applied ro one of 
the desccDts or mmmanoiLS of Vishmi in aainnal 
or Ltiaiittfomi in each of lie great eyda 
Ayaka. Tetni appUed to pillars placed qd platfomts 
aitadicd to stupas and sometimes to these dtar 
projecdoiis themselves. 

Bann/. Aitifidal lakes or reservoirs constroend by 
Khmcc itdcr at Angkor and elsewhere. 

Bhadra, In Otissan architjecmte a struemre with a 
loofin the form ofa tecaced pyiamkL 
B^dhn'. Dc%'otian to a ddty. Smifcs of thcbdc 
velopmctii and inugcry. 

BA0rm\ Utcrally* the ground on which all things arc 
foundccL th ardiitccturc the successive planes or 
divisions of a Dravidian temple or the horizontal 
connes of a sikbara. 

Bhurmparia mudfd. Eatth^totichiDg gesture. Used 
by the Buddha to call ihcsrth goddess to wime» 
his ri^t to take hii scat beneath the Tret of 
Wisdom- 

In MahSyam Buddhiiui a bring who, 
although capable of attaiumg Budilhahood^ re^ 


noumies this goal in favour of acting as a miniitet- 
in" angel to humanity'; f frurtirfoft of a dhvSna 
BmMha; a Buddha before Etd^htcnraciiL 
Temple (Siamese). 

Br^hmu. ThcalBoline crenor ofall thiiis^. Chief of 
the Hindu Trfniry with Vlshmi and Siva. 

Bf^miPicK. Rmul texts of early Hinduam. 

Hindu priestly caite. 

Ciihra. The wheel, emblematic of die sun and the 
dominion of ilie Buddha^s law. 

CdkrdVftfa, The successive rings of Jnoiuitiin range* 
which in Fhndu cosmology ate believed to cn- 
cirde the world moumairi, Mcru. 

CdtuAiZ, * Pilkr^p * Mduqu ^" Fdicc*. Ed Indian paint¬ 
ing a type of eompoiitiou in which tbc pictorial 
dements ate centred or rotated around a main 
axis or pillar thn Stabilizes the whole arrange^ 
ment. 

CifjiHj. In Indian p ainting the reprcsenladon of 
the movement of tife^ sctitimicc. 

Chdiyu, A unctuaiy' or shrine. 

C/wtwrtvtrtf. A hamesj of ermsing icarvea wdm* 
above the waist, ^ seen in earl y surucf of fertility 
goddesses. 

diaifd, Ol^bi Umbrella* emblem of dominiDn 
and of the heavens of the gods on mast of Bud- 
dhistitupa- 

Owrifw. A Tibetaa snapa, geoeraJiy in a disthtetive 
shape, lymboUzing the five dementi in the di¬ 
vision! of the base* dome, and superstructure. 

Chiuianj, Limc! plaster or stucco used for icuJpmre 
and archi[)6ccunl decoratiou. 

D^^h- Singhalese impa. 

IkVci. One of the thirty-three Vrdk dciucr. 

The WOE Jdi or heavms of the goih, thir^ 
tem rn nunaher, from the paradise of India to the 
highest heaven of H nhmn 
EfefFirfJ, A dhinit}'. 

Devt Consort of Siva iu her bcnevDlcm form. 

Dluruni. A maghal prayer or coBoctioU of myitk 
syllables for casting spells in Vajnytua Buddhism. 

The Wheel of tEic Law* embbrn of 
the Buddhki Dharma or Law^ deoved from an 
adcimt solar symbol and intcmled to suggest 
dommatton ofall by the Buddha's Law* as the ntn 
dominate^ all space and time. 
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D/ji477fU£Lj]E[rj ftuidfa. Gesture of qi turning 

the Wheel of the hiw. The rigk liaad ia h^U bc^ 
fore the diesEwilii the bps of die thumh ami index 
finger joined to touch ons of the fingm ot the 
left handr which is rntticil palm inwards. 

DWnahJyit. In the Trihlya doctrinr the akcrart 
body of the Law^ conedved as an invHihlc essence 
pcrtncaliog and aniimtiiig the Univene. 

DhM. Relics. 

Dhtfti. A sVirtinchasiiWomhy moicrri Hindiis, 

DhySna. Yoga meditarion' visnalizatiou of a 
mental image. 

DhySna Biiddfui. One of the Bnddhas of the four 
Krecdons in Mahayiru Buddhism, 

DhySfts Gestmc orfKSM of mcchtaiicfi. 

h^nth rest in the lap, the nghi above the left with 
all fingen extended 

DuhdA;, LimgmgofhudJing plants for the touch of 
foot or njotirii^ u^ed to desenbe the quiekamig 
embrace of a yatshi and her tree and to dui motif 
of the woraan-ajnl-ncc ittcir 

DrJir^, Southrrn or Dravidian of archie 

recturc, 

DiffgS. Consort of Siva in her tcmble fonin 

Di'SrspSIi}. Door guardian. 

Elcpluni. 

G^'^imha. Motutcr^ part iiou, part elephanr. 

Gaiior. Demigodi, attendants of Sivar ttsiujly re¬ 
presented as obese dwarft. 

Cendli J71UU- Divinities of the llcy and air. the mui^ 
oans of the gods. 

Goddess of the River Ganges. 

Garbh^^ka. Sinctuari. imret room of a toemplr. 

Ccrudar Mythical stmbLrdj part man^ part bird; the 

emblem and vchkU of Visbmi- 

A blind window or niche in the shape of 
the chairt'ar^rch, used as an antcfii on likhara 
towers ind on the coemces of Vesara tcniplcs. 

CAJtt. Mountains, nr steps on a tfvet bant as on 
the Ganges at Benares, 

Gflipm Milkmaids, the ipcdal loves of Vidum. 

Gr^unun. Towco mmioBnang gates of South In¬ 
dian temple endosures. 

GM#ie. ChicfpropciT>'orchaiactefisticofallcfeateil 

things; gotxhiesst passion, and d a rkne ss. 

Cmpti, a f pintod preceptor who tokiatei a Bnh- 
mhi ycnik prior to hii invesiLime, 

HathtJi. Goose, emblem of Brahma, and m Budr 
dhifiu of the dighc of Buddhist doctrine to ail 
rolms. 

HmedeJ. Pavilion. fUded balcDoy snrmoimttcig 
dome of mipa^ 


Small vehicle. Haily Buddluam with cm— 
pimis on the doctritiCT talhcr diaft on the wurship 
□f the Buddha. 

Ijwotj. Supreme ddry^ lord. 

In Orbsan ardiiiecture an enclosed 
porch preceding the sanctuary, used as an assembly 
haU. 

Jipttifltf. A sect fbundfid by Mabivira m the lixih 
tenniry B.c. preaching a rigid ascieridsm and 
solidtwJe for all life u a means of escaping the 
cycle of tratismigraLkuL 

Jn.'iitdJ. "Birth ftorid. * Talcs of previous incama- 
doCkS of the Buddha in dther human or ammai 
forriii 

Jim. Stf Tiilhamkari. 

Kaln&i. Ram vase, contamcr of clmr oflife, fbiial of 
Hindu temples. 

fCdpic An tncalcuUble cycle of dmei sometimea 
described as a day of Bralnnaw At the close ofeadh 
day t>¥ fcilpa the world is destroyed by Sivip and 
a t the dawn of the n-exl k k recreated with the re- 
birth of Bnhma from the navel of Vhhmt. 

Local name of a soft limestone used at 
Taxila. 

Ksmui. The idea of letributkui in die life cycle^ 
whereby acti in previom exhteneza lead to in¬ 
evitable results in the dupe of good or had itimr- 
natiom b bter lives. 

Kriiftaraj. Fabulous being;!, half man^ half bkd. 
Cclnnal muilciani. 

Kkllimnidie. Grotesque nmk. 

KhM^e>hai Af4niirfi:i VajcadbAtu Mandala. 

Kriffpnff, The Black One. [ncamatiou of Vulitiu« 
Hero of the Mahibhlmta. 

jKjtLifdyUw The princely or warrior caste mlhnduisiit- 

KsiktfTit. The *fidd* or paradise of one of the 
Dhylm Buddhas of the Four Direadoni. 

Kuma, Chief of the yakihai and guaidian of the 
north. 

La^am. CHie ofihe thkty-rvo superior made* 
tittguishinB the anatomy of a Buddha; symbol, 
attribute. 

Lo^r^fr Goddes! offorttttie. 

Lamhj A poincuig madanc cooiijriiig of a 

frame with suspended cords to indkate depth of 
aitcbg, used by sculptors in Ceylon. 

Pillar. 

ImiiS. A sembluiCe or illuiton as in a pby or dafice. 

Lutgam, Phallic emblcan of Siva. 

Lofja. Btalmuii water-bottle. 
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Mu^jnfrufd. Qccit pffTwn, cpitLec applied to Ehe 
Buddha. In Bra h ma n ir heh^die ccMmk nun^ the 
source and substance of chc univerte, ^h& at the 
begiamng of the world ladrificcd md divided his 
body for the ctcaiion of Jl things, 

'Great Vehicle,,* Later cbcistk fonn of 
Buddhiim, with emphasis on dhrbic Buddhas and 
Bodbiuttvai. 

Afidwrd. Crocodile* emblem of watia-. 

Afd^ld. diagram ofa Buddhist himrchy Of 

the imagined shape of the cosiUM- 

Afap^apa:, Porch* 

Mdya. The creadoo of any illiuion or aitiEicc, the 
power of the gods to aMume di^rent shapea. The 
gcHl$ inail existenres are generated from one oti- 
imdidereatiaied imivcnal suhstauce, maya» 
^e inexhaustible and eternal fom of all bang. 

Afeni. The World mountain of Indian comnology. 

Aftdnind. AiDorom couple. 

Release ffom worldly cxisteiicc or trans- 
migration. 

Afuira. Mystic ritual gestures of the hands of deities^ 
lignijyiog varioui actions or powers^ 

NadafUa. The dance of Siva as Naptaja before the 
hcrcticaJ fishis in the forest of Taragam. 

Nct^ura. The notthem or Indo-Aryan type of 
temple* characterized by the sikhaia tower. 

Nfl^orq. City or capital 

MythicaJ «rpmt gods, symhoh of wacetp 

twJgmt Female niga or w^aier-spirtt tajoally rrpio- 
tented as a mermaid widi a human body and 
scrpciatiae tail in place of legs. 

Nandi. The hull of Siva. 

Naiardja. Siv^ « Lotd of die Droce, 

Nai^t^rilia. In Indian astxosiomy the nine sidlar 
mansions of the planetary divinitin. 

IndaeTrikiyadcctnELethcnoiimciial 
body or the illusion of a tnori^ body wbkh the 
Buddha assumed for the benefit of mett. 

Nirv^na^ Death of the Buddha, Extinction of 
worldly desires and escape from ciansmigndiom 

P(m€ha Yaiana. Type of tetnplc with four shdnes 
grouped around a fifth main sanctuary and at¬ 
tached lo h by doiiierL 
Pasdiia. See 

i^dtT. Coiwott of Siva, 

pTfudiedi. Siamde stupa, tapering from a round base 
tu art atTffl<iarwl jEnJal, 

pratbJahinn, CltcumamhuLuion of a sacred site. 

fVAw_ Breath or breath of life, regarded as an umcr 
body of breach or air pneumaticilly oripitittuJIy 
expanding and sustaining the Beshly body. 


Siamese form of stup with a rectanguiar or 
poh'gcKuaJ base, 

Pt^s^da. Literally* place; typ of temple building 
in the ihap of a [crraced ppajaid^gtnctally char- 
actcrudc of South Indiim or Dravidian archi¬ 
tecture. 

Pratshunha. Representation, RedadoD or asumer- 
part of real forms, [n [ndlaii art the term desctihci 
the ntUTTorbig ot rccDimruchon of the imagmed 
of the cosmos or cdcidal regions In archie 
tectnral fornu 

Puja. Ritual of devotional lervice. 

Airilhds. Hindu saeied boohs of mythologv and 
epk- There arc eighteen Puranasand a Duruber of 
secopidar)' Puianas which include the i^rJiJyuna 
and the XfiJi&hdram, 

Hero of the Hatiiayanx 

AAsd. Theory of beaut}' as experience communi¬ 
cated by the at use 

Rath. Temple*car. Term appikd to Pallava shrines. 

Reit^, [n Orhsan architccnire the fikhaxa typ of 
temple, 

Rijijf. Patriarchal poet or sage* composer or seer 
of the Vedic hymm; a saint or anchorite in 
gcneraL 

'Form-body** the manifest or visible 
shape of a divinity or Bmklha. 

Thf^tntiisofdic Good Law"; 
oae of the first grrat books of Mahaylna literary 
tine; cOrttaniing the dSence of the daerdne of the 
Great Vchkle. 

Sdkti. The active power of a god and thought of 
m}UhologxaUy as hU consort or fomiuine cPiu- 
plcuicnt; the creadvr force in its fcminhie aspect. 

An Indian timber tree with red Bowers (Kotinr 

SmtiSdkt. The deepest forns of yoga meditadon. 

Sam^hageklyiL Id die Trikiya doctrine* the body of 
splendour, that transfigured shape in which the 
Buddlu reveab himself to the Bodliisattvai. 

The monastic; robe wotn by the Buddha 
and the memhers of the Order, 

SarhsoTa. The uneriduig C}'clc of lifo and rehirtb- 

S^^i^fir^rTTa. Buddhist monastoy. 

5uvinyiuirt. A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Village auemhly hall b the form of a 
Bat-roofed edifice without walls. 

A text or manuaJ devated to the rules and 
principles of a craft, Le. architecture, paintingp or 
Kulpnire. 

Sikkaru, Spire, tower* Typical form of InJo-Ary-an 
aidutccturc. 
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SilpalSstm, \lantiJ of whitccturc^ iffc. 

Gilpin. Crafbnun. 

Siihtwsatta. Lion dirooc. 

The third mfinbcrof the Hindu Trinityp em- 
htfuutk both of dcscmcdciQ and procrtitfve 
fJOWCfn 

Stamhha. Pillar. 

Buddliut rdic moimcL 
SnulJ dafnkal stmcturc nsonblin^ a 
itupa, employed as a aownm^ membec of 
Dravidiiti imiples and repeated in smaller scale 
ou the lower levels of the sttocturt 

SvfT4. SacTcd text, itfudly one attnhoted to the 
Buddha himself. 

SutTiidk^. AichitHit or carpenter. 

jiva^s dance in the cemeteriei and bum- 
mg-grounds, cmhlemaik of Ids eoamic (unction 
of creation and deitmction. 

TaffLi. A Tdwtan banner or Sacred pktuic. 

7dp4n. The generation of coneentrated energy by 
the gods for cteadon. In yogic practice the 
exerdse of ascetic will power so qoncentraied chat 
itdusoKes or nvdti all feustam^c toUft thekiniiui 
to the divine or cosmk level- 

TTu/ctffl. A palin, or the distance from bix^wuo diin, 
usediusyitemsorpropordoa for determining the 
height of Indian imago. 

One of the twenty-four Jain sages or 
patriardH who attained perfecnoo in eaxlicc cycles 
of dnie. 

Gate of the cndDSUie of a Euddhht stupa. 

Pose of the dixcc bends in the dance and 

in art. 

TrikSya. Dc>ctiineofthe three bodies of the Btiddha 
in Mahayana Buddhhm. 

Tnmurtf. Hiving three forms of shapes, as Brahma^ 
Vishnu, and £ivx Sometimes applied to dbe mtmc 
aspect cjf Siva. Mahesa. 

THrjfnu. Tridoit sy'tnhol of the three jewels: die 
Buddhip the Law, and the Order. 

TVtf^tfr Trident emblem c^f Siva. 


t/mu. Whorl of hair cm the brow of the Buddha, 

(Jruhin^d. The small turrets dintercd on the Wr- 
cessivelevdsofaiildiaraaiulcbpLieati^ its shape 
in mihktuie. 

LFs^nh^ Protuberance on head of the Buddha em¬ 
blematic of his more than morcai knowledge and 
cQQsciotisness. 

Vi^TiL Diamond^ thnndcrbalL Destroying but in^ 
destmctible emblem of Buddhist Hindu 
deities. 

ilk^duL, In esoteric Buddhism^ the 
magic diagram of the Spiritnal "World. 

I^i^rasffrru. Adamantine throne of the Great En¬ 
lightenment. 

yedd. Tmo applied to the four religiom books con^ 
taitdng the sacrod knowledge for the perfonnance 
of Brabmank priestly ritual The most (amom of 
these works, eompom in the first millcniiiuii] 
s.a* is the Rig Veda. 

Vedik^, Railing or fence of a Sacred encloftme, such 
as the Buddhist srupm 

Fwaru. Type of tempb charKTcristic of Centra 
India in the form of a Bnddhiit dsaitva-halL 
A Buddhist monastery. 

t^ipfan4. Tenn applied to a temple as a whole, com¬ 
prising the sanctuary and attached porrho. 

The Preserver, second member of the 
Hindu Trimcy^ 

Frontispfecc or pLtfomi atEacbed id 
Singhalese stup^ or dagoba. 

Ssciificc. 

and Yukshl. Dravidian nature spirits associ¬ 
ated withferfility* 

Vjp/ij. Fantastic monsters made up of parts of lioup 
hone, and elephani. 

Vdjn‘. or pole of Buddhist stupa. 

Cornmutikadon with iinivcnal spirit by 
practiee of ecstatic meditatiarL 
Yupa. Sacrificial post 
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Limcsloiic bmt from Mijlictsjo-iiro. Miiiimties Musaim. Nfii^ Drihi 
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iJiucstonc statucitt: of a tlaiictrr from Hanippl. CrriJfii/ Asuiii .4fjfrqjjj'ficj AfriirjriH; 

iVr'ti' D« Wj( 
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(a) tloppcr stat!iette of a Janecr from 
Mohaijo-iUro, 


CwWrdJ Autiquitics MiiFi'nmt 
iVd'ur Dvihi 



(h) Seal with thtct>hcaJcil ^iuinta[ 
rrotd Mohcnjfv^iaro. 



(c) Seal ^Virh dircc-liL-adcd god 
tfom Molienjiv-Jaro* 



(□) Seal with repri-icnratioii of bull 
>roin Moheiijo-daro, 
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Scoragc jar from CZhanhu-Jaro. Museum cj Ffiie Arts, Bitsiim 
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(a) TL'rra-cotta st,Ttiicttc from Sari Dhcu. 
MusLim af Fht^ Biixhm 


(m) Trim-totta ^tatuetcc from Matliuri. 
MfiSium affine Art<, Btishm 




(c) Gold pbquc from Liuriya-NaiidaHgarli 





(a) Exca¥Ji:ioiis nf palisade at PjplipLiira 



(b) Lomas Risbi c:ivc. Bart bar 
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Lion c:ipirjl, SSnsath 
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Detail of lion ca^tJ in the ArcktU'^^hgkiil Musamt, S^rn3th 
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Bull CLipital from Rampurvli, lu^hm Mnsfum^ Cakutta 
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(it) Y.iksha from FarkKajii. Curjsoti Musmm aj' (b) Kailiiig ami jjatL'way Iroiii iHiarluit. 

hiitlmi iMiisfiinu Ciilcitltii 












(a) Y^kslil {Chit!iiki?kij Dt'rniii) 
tfoin Bhirhuc. 
liuiiiw Mimnm, Citlamd 



(w) Kiivt-rj, Killy of dll' Yalislias, 
from BliJt flint, 

Injiiiti Minetim, Cjiioiffij 
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(u) McrilalliuB witli Yiifciiri Siupa a, SanqJii 


(a) Mcdiallion Widi Ritrn jSt,jiia fnim llbarhut. 
InJitiH Calmtut 
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; E l r.;n 

The paradise of Iniir.i frotn Bliirhtit. htiliiUt Musmii, Citkmt 
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(a) Kdid nf Sury.i. Vih.ira, Bluja (,s) kdk^fof Tiulra, Vitiira, lihjja 












(a) R.iiling pilkr with !^Drya. liodh Giya {b) Riiliiig pilkr with Indra. iJndh Gaya 
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(h) Pctail of Hast Grcai ^tupa. Slfichi 
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£jst gate of Great Stupa. Sunclu 
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Yakihl from East gate- Sanclti 
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Yakshl from Soutli gate, Saiichf. Miaxttm of Fine .irfi, Bn^itfr 






Yakslii from DicLirgaiij (Patna). Arfftoeelogica! Musam, Pmtui 
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(a) The Great Departurr. Ea^t gate, Saiicbj 



(r) Sacldhanta Jaiaka, West gate, Smchl 
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1 he Uctum to K:ipibv25tti, East j^iic. SlAchi 















The Cojivenion ihc K^^yapas. Emi ^aic, Safirhi 
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Facade nf chaitj a-lialL Bliaja 
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(a) FavaJt of cliatty.i-Fa!l. KirlT (u) interior of rhjirya-liaJL Karli 






















B^ccrian and Kmhan Corns 


{a) Euthydanus* Kui^ fif B^cirbp bfc third ta early 
ieccnd cciitur)' n.-C, 

(n) DcmctrcLc^ Kiti^ of Bictrw, r. 190—i (So H.t. 

{c} Aiidmaehui, Kin^ of Barrna, early kcoiiiI ceri- 
Tuty B.C. 

(pj Kjmilhka, mill wilh Sivs, KCfHid ccciEtiry A.D. 
(eJ K^nirihka^ roin with mcXMi goddess Nimaia, 


crlilttry A.O. 

(3=) Kaouhka, coin with wind god Vado, lecoiid 
cetstuiy A.D. 

(t) KanishJejT com witli ArdokshoK gctddc^ of 
fMrttflifir sectmd ccnpary A,n. 

(K) KaniskLi, coif] wkli liLidclhj, second Cctitiaxy aId, 
(r) Kanishka, coin with .ft^ithraSp second cconiry a.d. 
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Sunding fituIdKa. ‘I'ise Guidci* Mcst. 













Head of Buddlia. formerly Spiuk& Son. London 
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BucUha oftlic Great Miracle (xoin Begrani. Kdhtit 
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Prestfitjritvn (if the Britlc to Siddhirtb^ir Colkcthn B. RmifLntd^ CtUtfhrhigVf Miisiy. 
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Tfic Nirvaim iJiidclha from Leri van Taiigai. A^tiSL'afn^ Cnlciitfa 


















(a) ol King Kaiiislikti. Afchitfoioginal iXdust^ntn^ Pi^shtiwiU (u) RcUtjuary from Um^ar^iK i^riiish Mu scum r 



(a) shrine of the Jouble-licadci:! Eagle. Sirkap^ TtixUa 



(r) Ionic capitil anJ Ttrmph r TaxlU 
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View of ittoiiiistrry At 
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(a) Ali-Mjsjtd Kliybcr (ft] Mndcl stiipi fruin Jauliaii. Arfhtfcohj^knt 

MtimofK Tuxfh 




(a) Crtrifittuan capital from Jamalgarlii. British AlnicuMi, 



41 









Staruc of Wima Kadphiscs. Cut^m Mu.<tupfi Amlutotf^gy^ Mumi^ 


43 




5utite of Kanishki^ Qif;fcrFi Mriiri^jpi of Archaeology, Muttra 


44 





fiodl^attva dedicated by Friar Bata. AnhMcIogkat ^fuseum, Santtith 


4S 




S(4tir(.! Biidiiha froin Katri. Cwz«n Mitseum cjAnh^olo^y^ Mistttn 


4a 







Ikai] orBuJiilu. Cur sen Museum ef AfckacelegY, MititfU 


75 
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(a) Railing piJLim vvidi Yakshis friiin BhutcJiitfi (d) R:iilipg with Yakshi 

iHilian Cdf/niCfj from J.iisinghpurat Qfrzo*; 

Afr^^fiPM ^Muttra 
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,Rc]ii,"r wirh from llfc tsJ BulIJIui. Pn^uifidift A/ij^cjnjt, Litckmmtf 



















{a) I vory plaque with toilet k;ciw from Begranu Miutv Giitnieu Paris 



(b) Ivory plaque with tciualc attendant tfom flegram. 
Mtisec Citimei, Paris 
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(a) View ofthcr MaiLtbodhi temple^ Bodh Gaya (b] VAuftH of MahaboJlii Ecjnplc biffore rtscoraiion 







So-<a1]<r«l ‘Atittiioiis* from Hadda. Miiftv Giiimirt, i’iiWj 


53 
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tfrATTUPff (n) iitX[S[ii;q Ti|ppnf[ aonj-o* i (v) 






(ft) Lantern roof. Bannyap 


(h) Ddthc ot Cave XJ. Bamiyln 
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Sim goil. J'aintbig on vault of nulu- of i3Q-foot buddlia. fliniiymi 


57 
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Flying divinities. P.ilntiiig in niclie uf 17.1-foot HutUllia. Bjmiy3 
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iJodliisattva. I’aintmg on vault of liidic of l7J"foot Duiietlia. liamiySii 






(a) PainEing on vault oJ Clave E. Jlauiiyan 


([ji) Dcijil dH paiiitLtig oit dado ol: Sihtmc at Minin 
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Bodhisattvi from Fondukistaii. Musec Guitm'h 
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[a) liiiJdfia from Fi.>iidukist:ab. A/n.^Lt Gifitiiii, Pans (iij Stticct> relief's Kar.i-sluilir 




FeniiUc fignrcfi in painttiig^i in A^gluni^liin and Centr.i] A^i^i 
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(a) V.iult of ntclic of 175-fortt liijrldha, Hiiitiyan {») J)aiiilan Lfiliij (<:) I'rcELsurc Cave. Kizil 
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BuddliLit relief from Tunishtiq. Mufic Guhncti Paris 
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Sun temple, M^rtjnd, K.tshmii 







Siva temp]!:. P^dfeiithatip Ka^limlr 










Head Ilf a fjirl from Ushkiir. Cmral AfKieinn, Lilmre 
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View at'tbc Great Stupa, Casing slab truni AsnaravatJ stupa. AfiJdfrjj 
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(b) Tlic Deficcnt froji'i the TuiMta Heaven. Kdiei from 
NAg^ciiiTiakon^ or Gyminadidirru^ 
j\fiiA7rMf 0f Art, New > ert 


(a) StaniJinij BuLyiu from NiG5lr]uniikoni|a 


71 











Hcid of jiuJdha frofn Arnarivati. Mufi't Cuimei, Paris 






(a) Aducnrifii ot the Buddha's alms bowl. Rillitig medallion from 
tlic AiiiaravatJ stupa. Cmnimint Miifium, MaJreu 



(b) Subjugaiioji of tlie elephant Nalagiri. Railing medallion from 

the Aniaraviii stupa. Muscitw, Afrfdnw 
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(a) Cave XJX, hitcrmr. Aj.inp (nj Cave X!X, Exterkir. Ajanti 










(n) Temple 17^ Sailcbi 
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(a) l^prga tL'inpk. ALliole 











{a) Vhhiu on Si;shn. Helicf paiu-1. tcmpk. D.i.garh (») i^oorway of Siva temple. Dcogarli 


























(a) Deoil of carving, Dhamefch stupa. SaniatS 



(u) Viibiu on Scstia, TerranzotLi relief from Bliitargaon. hiJufft CnhitLi 
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Doorjjarti widi floral scroll from Bliumaxa. Md^-uipi, Ctahift^ 
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(a) Standing Buddha, Auhuayh^kal 
SSm^h 


(b) Ik,dhiiatTv.r. Miiscmii^fArchaeiA^^yMuttrii 

Si 









Kclicf with scenes from life tit'Hudilliii, Aftijciim, Sarniitb 
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Copper Bitdilh;) from SuttSitg^n]. Afrifciim 
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(a) Ikoiizc staiidiiig BLiLEdJi:i. Pwrn' jMiniLrn, (h] Ikoiizt* st.iiiditig i\V/s<Jjr ^-Irf Gtiih'ryt 

RiniSctt^ Eu^htnd Kms^s Guy 








87 


GaiulhrirVAS from SciIkI.iive. Aniumhgimi Guuilii 










fx) t'avc XJX. Ajanij (is) Transillgiirarioii nt iStiJJli-i- C\ii.iitya'tuill. Karli 








Great BoJiiisatcva, WaD-paintittg in Cave I. Ajanp 
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7UJr^ ^ 


P* iflv 


Great BtnJliisattva. Wall-paimbg (detail) in C-avc 1. Ajanta 



















Viivjiiura Jainik.!. WLi]l-p?nnrin^ in porch of tiavc XVIJ. Ajant^ 
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(a) Sctip^i. At Sice No. II[. NiiLiu^b (u) Fas^aik' of Mubnliodlii Ei-inplc (ileuLl)^ BaJli G.-iyi 









(b) Bronze Buctdfia in Abhaya Mudrl, Mtfjfruw. iVj/rtfiJff 
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BiidLlhi^c ccmpic. Patan^ Nepal 


96 






(a) Btidhiiiiih sEiipa. KirKnia^du> Nepal 



(b) Durbar square, liliatgaon, Nepal 


CC 
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(aJ Tatd ftom Ncrpalese ttwniLScript dated a.d_ 1136. 
Mumm ^ Arts, 



(fij Chortirti. Weitem Tibti 
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(a) U;imi4‘r of AvakikircJvjra from Tlui Huaiig, (h) U.mitcr of tlio Wliitc Tiirii, Ci'lifftiint R Jiou’hithL 

Jiriffik Lmiihti Ctuntiridii,', Mdfs. 





Virnpakibi temple. 
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(a) Ga!flg 2 narli:i tctuplc. (n) jain temple. 1‘atCitclakal 
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(a] SEir^'a DeuI temple. 























MaKadctj teinpl-e. Klujuraho 
i«5 








ApsJirai, Vamam temple. Khajiinihij 
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(a) SDrya temple, O^ia 










(a) Surya Ecmpk. Mudliirra 
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Iiuenor of dome. Tcjpal'a tcmplt;, Moiini Abu 
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(a) Tdi-ka-MaiiLlir, Gwalior (n) JlcHcf. TL'lj-ka.-Mandir. Gwalior 
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Ratlis at Maiuallapur^iini with Draupadi^ Rath ois the ri^fi 







(a) Dliarnuraja Rath. Miinallapiirain 



D D 


[b) Hath. Maniallapuran^ 

ITJ 
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The Descent af tlie Ganges. Mauulbpi 







(a) Thf Descent oi die G^inges (deta.iI). Mimailapurain 










Durga, AfiiSfHFH of fBirffAw 


ii6 




(a) ShofL' Ceniplc. MamiillapLirani 



(a] Kaill^a[h iirmptc. Kaiicipurim 

117 
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RAvsjia shnkiitg Mount KaiLkSa. Kaii^natli temple, Hllilra 


11^ 

















(a) Sivu MaEiJiicvai EJcphanu 


(b) Marriage tit Siva and E^rvaiJ. fltpljimta 


12Q 
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(a) tcnipk, T^snjurc (b) Subraliin^iiiyd ictnpk% Taiijnrc 





13 Z 


(a) Natur^ja^ gateway ot Rajrajeivara tciiipk\ Tanjore (u) ManJapaji^ Srlrang-iin- TriL'hrjiopdIy 








(a) Temple at Tiriivaitnimalii 



(b) View oi'Gopuram iVoni tank. Great temple, MaiJura 
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Tciiipifj at Somnathpi 
















HDj'salf^vant tcinpiL' (tlcuil). HaJebid 









F-T ^ I 






Siva Samt^ perhaps SiindaramiJrtisvvatTiL Brorisc. 
C(*lltrutm Jmni'S BdUmUf Kamm City 


1^6 




'JfK 
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(a) Kail. Bmnze, Nehini Cttlhry 
City 


(ji) PirvatL firnnzc. Fmr GjlleFy iff Art, 
Waihinjii^n^ D,C. 


127 










(a) Natwaji. Broiute. Goi'tTFJFurnf jV/ji/wj (u) Niitaraja. litronzi:. Mwjihj. Cvhintw 








129 


(a) Wall-painiiiij^, Knifrisiitiiith tcmpic- ElturJ (li) ViJihiiu and LikihiiiK Wall-p;ainiing, Kiilismiiitii rt■]!^plt^ RifiirH 





130 


(a) and (w) ilium illations ^roni a Jaui manLiyiTipt^ Gujarat. /Vii'r Gd/Jity t>f An ^ D.C. 
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(a) As.1viiti RagtiiL Mhibture. Hijasduiii. I'iftjftcrlf ^olkrticm (li) Vibhasa HSfa^sdianL 

A. Kr Alua-nth I'f I'lm- liostm 
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Tlie SiegL- uf Larika, MiitiatLirc, )aiiiiiia- Mf.tfjmr (i/'Fjr),' /Ww 
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Krislinzi lubduing KaliyaH Mhiiatuirc. Kiingra, Mti:^i'nm Art, jWir Yvvk 









(a) Krishn.i, CuluurcJ Jmwiiig. JjjpLir (n) Tlit- 1 knir nf Oiw Just. Miniatmc- Kjiij?ra. 

MrrTu/iitfffiiit MitA-Htri of' Art. Nav Vork Mmfiun i]f Fmc Arts. tii’Sim 
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(a) Lili. Minwuiri.’. KaiigrS, (") I'ortrak «f Uryput Prince. Mini.nurc. Kangri. 

Muaennr Hne Artf, ihnum oJ 





























(a) Thu paramo Oagnba. Anuradhapuni 












(a) Buddha frajn Riiwjnwcli D3gubA. 
Anuradhapum 


(ji) Bfoi^zc Budilta trom Dtiiig Duong. 


IJ7 












139 


(a) Seared UudJIu from AiHiraLi!uipiira, i\ftt.vum. Cmltnnltn (it) Kapila. Niiritiiiuniya Vtliiira. Aniiriidlwpttra 





(a) Moon stone, 'Queen's Pivilion'. Anundhapufa 
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[a) GjI Vjhar.1. PolniiiiSnuva 
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[a) Stanic of Parltmim BaJm, Po!nnnnriiw4 (si) Sai P^dti. I’ojnniuiruwa 





(jiJ W^ta-tk-gc. Pcjlonnaruw'a 



(jj) Nisijrika Lata Mumdapaya. Poloimariiwa 
HI 












(a) Detail frntn Northern Tenipie, PoionnariLma 



(b) Siva Dcvale No. i, Pujuniiaruwa 
IM 







(a) Patti 1^1 Dcm. Britiih 

xWiwjmij LauJim 


(jj) SiinJariidiurmwInvi. Bronze, 




U5 







(a) Cclh. Prci Kuk 



(n) Towers aE Lold (Uoluos) 
146 
















(a) Pliiiotn Aiigkot 












(a) Soiitii-wcsc vqcw nf Atigktir Wat 



(fl) Air view of Angkor Wai 
U9 







Jio 


(a) View shrine. Angkar WSt (is) Tower at Bantcai Srei 

















The Bayou. Angkor Thom 


151 











(a) Giiic ofVictnn% Aiigtot Tliyni 


(b) Ncnik Fean. Angkor Thom 
15Z 












Uu<l^iKa from Prti Rrabas- MiiftV Sarrauf. PhiJi’m 


153 










Lokrivira* Stw/ff CoVectioit, Bnisseh 


t55 






(a) I hrilwi from Prisat Aiidet. (jjJ Siva (?J. Phnom Bakhciig^ Angkkir 

Aftist'e? /iHit-Tr Smmt, Phimn Pfirt/j 











157 


(a) l-Ic;«d of Viihtui (rotM Kali Kt-r. Mnsfmtt 4 Fine Arts. liashMt (n) Head of t liiidti divinity or Devaraja. of Fine .drrr, 







(a) Head ofLokesvara* I'hc Hayon, Angkor Thom (is) litidLllunjf die Bayou. The BayojiT Angkor Thom 

























(a) Vishnu: The Churning oi’the St-a of Milk, Gnlitry of Angkot Wat. Angkor 



(p) Apsaras. Angkor Wit, Angkor 
r6o 


























(aJ TvmpimiiJiu l^lvann ihakiiip Muutit li-ijitcai Srti 



(b) Lintel. Jiralinia nn Haiiiisa. Banted Srei 


G G 
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Apsaras* JJronzc. Mtmm of Fine Aiti, Bofien 


l^Z 
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(a) IhixUlu from Ayitdhyii. (*0 VisliniL 

Natmtal Muit'um, NiSihml Mtiseum^ Batt^kok 






















Diuyiia ftom Wit Maludliam. Lopburi. Sntioiial Afjwum, 


Iti6 




Huil of BuJlIIu from Cbicugmiu. Nati’oiuii MusfWJi, Bungkei: 


1S7 
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(a) HcaJ of Buddha from Ayudhya. (“) Ayudliya. 

Natiflmt Museitm. liaugkoit Ntirhufl! Mtumt. 






170 
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(a) W« Ch« Yac, chieiigimi Malinbodlii ,tmplc. Mi^gsh 
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Ruiii^ of AyudJiya 



















Candi Bhima. Pi<Mig,Jiva 


175 






{a) Head fruitt Caiidf itfiTma. (jij Candi Kalasaii. Middle Js' 











(a) Temple ac Cani Scwii. Middle Java 



(b) Sliriiie at Candi Sewn. Middle Java 


HI? 


177 
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i^ar;ibiidiir. MidJiuJi 



'79 


Air view of B,ir:ibiidnr, Muldlejnvu 





iSO 


or Ruru JltaJta, First Barnhudiir 











jSi 


Upprr register* Tile lijtJi oftlie litklhifiatiVcL L-uwer register: lliru Laiuiii iti Hinika. First gallury, Barri-luidur 




















(a) lUustcjtion IVOHI ihc SuJhitia legend, Mdtieya text. Second gaUcr>', Ujrabudur 



IJlustrattov, trom Samanubhadra text. Foutth gJIcr>’, Harabitdor 


Ift2 























tS3 


Upper terr^cc-v^ anti terminaJ itiipa. J^arabudur 









(a) nuddlm AninghaiiddhT JJTil iUti^ETiitioJiii of [4 ^xe. (b) JJ!jddii4 Vilirtx'anii. Uppcf rcrrajcci H4rabtidsir 

FtTurtb gallery, liarAbuJiit 









Sivi tL-nipk*, l-oro Jcmgrasi^^ E.istcm Java 















ninia and the Crocodile. Scene from rVie Siya tciiipks l.i.sro Jon^raut^, E.tsu-m fnvn 
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iind DntiliisartVMs, CaiiJi Memlut^ Midilli: Jav.i 




































Head of a monk from Cani Sown, Mpifcmij, Bmvta 


190 
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Ajivikaj, 4-1 

Alexander the Grtac, 12, 35^ 43i 
75, tor 

Alexandmn objects, 78, loa 
Ali Ma;^ld stupa, 8S-9» 4 ^^^ 

Al-Ubaid, 19^* 
imahka, 170, 174 
Amanullah, 83 

Amai^vad^ 33, ji^ 113-8, 313^ 

Tfff 73 , 73 
Amirra, 103 
Amitabha. 34+ 33 
Antri, ipti 
Ananda, 317 

Anandi temple (Pagin}, 154-5: 

r74^ 

Amvitapta, 4 j 
Ajuwtati^ 353 
laSi* 

Andhra period. 6aCi nj 
Angkm, 49^"i JiaC* I47i r#s. 
Jjtffr 

Aaglcor Thom, 22C^30i ajSCi 
14^, rj/, rji> rj8r n 9 
Angjkor Watf 132 344* ^4^' 


A-m-itQ. 139 

Animals, oddorsed, Hr 44> 47* Si 
Aotmoik, 103 
Antiped 90^ 

AnLLridhaputiL, i9j*h 209^ aiaff + 
Ijd 13 : 7 a, 133 -t^ 

Apadana, 44 
ApoUop 80 

Apolloreim ofTyana, 

Appliqut tedmi^. 18 
apsam. toS^ 174. 336 
A/d Ptffij, 83 
arch. 13 
Arhat, 34 
Arikmiedu. tl8^ 

Arrian, 12 
Anmai, 17 
Aryans, 4“5 i 30^ 

.Arthga, 3^ 

Aav^ Ragin^i) ^3 ■ 

Aioka. J2, 34.5t. 75 p 5?5>. 157 
AiokaT Vitifi to Eodlai Tree 
(SInchl), 6a 

Airam Mahi Rosei* 246* 
Assamukha. 39 
Arura, 

AtiSi, ISO 
AtUndds, 79 
Augmtiu, yd 77 p 
Atirranr Charley ifi* 
avadlnai, 261 

AvalDiltitesvira+ 34. 84+ ^- 44 ^ 

160, 349; r*M 
Avantipur., liS 
avatatSt Vishnii\ aS, 33 
lyaka pillars, ita 
Ayadhya, 448* JS* 1 
Aki, 94 

B 

Baalbek, 107 
Haerria. 39* 7 ^^ 70i 10* 
Badakshan. 109 
Badami. T+i, ijft 
High, 145, *50 

fljH avaid tfnipjc (BtHigaOll), *57 
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Bakrti Chamktopg^ 239: 147 
Bala, Friar. 93.95, 9d, Ipo*; 47 
Baladeva, 151^360 
Bali, 370^ 

Daildir 7d 

Baluchistan, tli u 

Bafluyan, 3 S-^f 

(Sjd 

Bingaia Mom Farambi. 23 
Bm^ok, 45, ssi-a 
Bangkok Natjonai Musewm. 249 
hanglci, 

Boni^ Srd, 237-8; 15^6 .161 
Baphuon, 2^6; tjflJ 
Banbar 42; ?h 
Barabudur. 37^*. 118* 159^^60^'.; 
t^W 

BirDda.49^^ 
bathi, 14 
Bayangp 123-fi 

Bayoo temple, 129, 239-42; 344" 
3 ;i 5 J 

head-and-reel patcerti, 9B 
Begram. 79. Sir P^p 102; jtj 
'Bcjewdkd BoddJij“. no 
bell capitals,, 43 

Bctlio, £thiialogiral Mmeum. II. 
lid 117^ 

Bemasar, 4P^^ip *43 
Betforhal of Siva and Plrvall 
(Elephaaiu), 188 
Btrtklikt iid; 66h 
Bhadapugarin Gemmaka, 48 
hbadre, 170 

CifJ. 28 

Bhli5. 3?'"i594 70"n id3J 

bhakd 26. 38, 80 

Bhaihnr^ 8+ 21, 311 j+“6^ S^^To; 

iih. 14* W *7 
Bhatgaon. 157* 15S 
Bhima’s rath. 180-1; iiji 
Bhir mDimd 24 
Bhhirgaon, rjsu^ 

Bhumara, 137-8. 1^7? 79 
bhilnuav idd 

Hhnpitindra; ijB 
BhumaTf 48*1 
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Bhuvanctvar, 170, ifii: ic^j 
Bhuvaniproi^pit^ JA4 

Bi^jran icHquary^ 84-5: jJb 
Birmitigl^taii] Museum, 142 
Birtfa of Brihma+ m*! 

BuJtutt Iti$crjpcion, +3, js 
Black Pagoda^ iff Sikya Dcul 
Bodh Gayl, 31, 40, ^ 59, 107, 

BadlriMtU-ai, 34, 36, &l, 
Bodhmttraj {AjantJ), 147-8; 

Bodhlsattvu (Muttra), 140 
EocLbuath ihricc, 157; p}a 
Bqgbukftu^ )7^ 

Bonpop 159 

Bq^dti MuKiiui uf PitiE Ans, 

63. iDi,i 4 j, ijl^iss. isK.ltff. 
182, 245,130 
botR,aSl 
Brahma, 33 
BratnuTiJ, 5^ 

Brahniini^ 30, 37* 

blacky u*c of, 1157: m Ceykm, 

Bridclvara rtuiplc, joi 
Brfftatsatnkila, 

Britlih Museum^ sre Lnndcm 
flrtiisela, Srctdcr CoUccttcdip 227 
Buddha, 37\ 51-2, jg, £f 

Buddlia of the Great Mizaetc 
(Begram), 8 t; jrj 
Buddha imagea (Ceylm], 214 
Buddha images (Gandhiia}, 79C 
Buddha icnaga (Mathuiih 9jff 
Buddha's headdress^ Vimcraticoi 
of. 58 

Buddiui af the Paj( (Sihidir}, 6 Z 
Buddhum, 29, 31^^46 
Buddkhm^ devdopmcTir, 
Buddhiini+ and HiadLium, jj, 
35-6 

Buddhtlin, ICiiiliaiu and, 77—8 
Buddhhm, dcdinc, 126, ija 
bul], as rymboh J7p 46 
UuiQia, 253 C 
B>'Z2ndnc axt* JO4 


c 

CikrAmk, 127 

Caknwrtn, J3, 37”. 40, 46,4s»^ 
ja, 58.61^, 94 

fTalrtifTia^ lihdiai^ Miuaciun, 419^^^ 

54,poi“r 07. iao* 

Cambodia, 224 

Cirti Shfiuj. 258 ■ J7J, t/tfa 

Cz^ Kalasan, tT^h 


Ca^ Meudut, 26S; j^7 
Omk Sewii* T55* 2S9 p 269; J77, 

C^d, ]D[ 
cajymdi^ S9 

*=W, 29-30 

Cave of die Painter (Kizil), it$ 
Cave of the Red Dome, 117* 
Cave tonpIcK, Mock^cut 

temples 
Celebes, os 

CcutaiiTp 79 
t:etanl, 131^ iftl 
Ccylcm, 145, 2D9ff 
diaitya-hall, aip as, 42, jg, 66, 
69,70-^1, iji 

chakya windoWp 42, 71,73, 85 
Chalnkyajp 09. tG/ 

Oumpz, 125 
ChandcDas, 173 
Chandra^upta 1 (Gupta), 09 
Qundiagupta Masuya, 39^ 75 
Charihu-darOp j 
Qiauua vira, 55 

Charaada, 

Cbiuhtaiia, 92 
Cliatras,S2 
Cheu-|j, 220 

Chcaik^ l|l; yjtf 
Chiarosoiro, to| 

Chicn Fo-mng, ei i 
C luciagnui, 249, Jji; ji7, 

Oiina, iia, ijj. ijch IJI. ju 
C lidU dyiiuty.fi, I j-Ifi* 

Cboitai, 

Chcni Ta-toau, 340 
ChcdaloiigkDfTi, 43, iji* 

Chimain planter, 212 
Chimar KUuBtofic, 43^ 341 
Chunimg of thie Sea of Milfc, icj, 
237,24n 

dpaunnmbnlatjpn, 51,7a 

Ctff pfFdut ajtiiigr 196 
diii[i2te,4 

Com*, Bicnian, 76; 

CoiDS^ Kiisbann 77, goj 
Coins BotU Aigh atirU-jn ^ 1^1 
Colombo Miacuiii, 193, 

221 

ColosB, Buddhiit, IQS 
Columni, jw PiDais 
Composite otder^ 89 

itc Kiioeipiinjji 

CfiSittappostOp 96 

CofivcTBon of Kifyapat, 63, 63 
Cormchian Dzd«+ ip 

Crmsp KrtTuk, ap 
Ctimphon, 99 
CsiSm^mks^ aio 
Cuezon Museum, ta Muitra 
Cyms, li 


D 

Darai, 36* 
dlgobaSy 1X0,122* 

Dartnng, 143 
Dandin Ulii^, 114; dj 
Darius^ 73^ loi 
Dar-ui-Aimji, 3f; 

[)af-iil-Amaii, Muw dc liahiiL 
til* 

Da 5^4 

Dadiig, Gandhira, 90* 
dihaiidheiiieiih fio* So»97 
Deity, fisiiraentadott ot S-9i 

I>dhi, Museum fee Ccntml Amu 
Amiqiiitics, ej6 

DcmctiiiiiH 76 

Siva temple, 135-6^ 
77 

Dcpartuie of Bicabisara (SaOehiJr 
63 

Dcjccfli of the GangnL, lli$ 

Dcvlriani-Piyatissa, 209, 2 to 
Devaraja, 219, 266 
devaa, 27, j6» 
dirvata, 103 

Dhamekh itupa (SdznMi), 134-5 i 

7^ci 

Dhanesar Khcra, 143 
dhiiaoh, 36 
Dhannaklyi, 34 
Dhamianja rath, iSa 183; ujtj 
dhoti, 4a, fl2,93,93 
dhvija itambhasp 46 
Dhiyaid Buddhas, 35^ 1$^ 263, 
26S 

DCdargafij, 49i*« 24 

Oieiig piamau, ijS 
DOwura, tyfi 
Diodjotuip^ 

Dionyahm 7 S 
Dittarija, asc 
Oflhada, 3 4 
dame, iiji* 

Dmig-diinog, i2Sk 2132 ij?b 
Double^hcadcil Eagle, Sheine of 
[Sirkap}, 86^; jpfl 
dranw, jjo 

Draupadfi tath, iflt; 112 

Dravida lempiiM^ 

Dravidiaiu* 4, lo, 26. 36* 

Dryada, 6B 

Du^tar-i-^N&hirwati, tii“ 
iS^r 1&2, I 9 S**; Jjtf 
Dmga tempb (Aiholejp 133,* 168; 
7^4 

Dut^ GSiuaiii JOSH* 313 ^ 214 
0 v 3 rapalai, 216 
DvIravaS, 248 
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Edict ^1-4 

E^titfoU PalK 3 Ij 37* 

Elqrfwrita, t&7-S; 

Elgphanii, 67^ 73 

EUari, 167, 1 & 3 - 45 , 155*^ aoo: 

iiJ, ii9p 119 

EiiUghtcnuicnt cfBuddba, 62. 63. 
!J7 

Ena* chnanotogkii, * 

Ero«i,79 

Eucmida, ’}6 

F 

Fa Kiaeup 4*t 77t Wp 

Exrtflicy goddess, i7-(tS,2j 

Eim tVeidiiEig of Buddfu, 5r7< 

Ragp bdkn, 9^ 207 

FcHvdu 3 ditu^ Es. tlDi 114+ uli 

FcMichcr* ALfird, lol 
Fuiun^ 224, 

G 

Gaj^siniha. 172 
Gid Vihiia, 317; c^Jd 
Golagiuudia temple, l<iE« lo/d 
Goudhita^ 73 Ct loip 113 
Caadharnu* 1441^7 

I 4 J 

EiiWia grCtu, 167 
Girtiwil, 202 
Gauuma^ Buddka 
gavakiha, i|6. lE t 
Gaya» jKe Bndh ^172 
Gfidrona, 12 
Goighli KhiUi^ 104 tl7 
Gcc^phy, 3 
Geoniancyp 52 
Ghifliaiik, 124 
GEmali^ 177 
Gilgainesh, iti 
Gil^93 
GiuttP, 67, 6i 
GoU, 124, i2fS 
Goodpphares, 871 9©^ 

gopuru^ lEi 

Griat Drpimutc, 62, <4-3 
'Grcoo-Buddhiit^ atT+ 7E 
GrypJwo^79 
Cudea, 14 
gui^2t, 16$, W 
Gnjant^ [76-E, am 
Gimiiiwlidiiiii# ii4;7jfr 
GiimTarman, 119 
GtintupaLif 23 
Guru. JO 


GwaBofk 179; IC^P III 
Gyaacic. 139 


H 

Hiddii> J-, iDi 

Hi^ g 4 , 1 M- 4 ; JJ. 

iMi ita 

Hauua, E4 

Haoppi, 

Hanliara. 127, 246^ 

Hipniki, 23^ $2^ fig 
HarpoOTteSp 78 
HanJu. tiE, lig. J30 
Harwan. ill 
Huhinagar. go^" 

Hata-(k-ge« 118; 1416 
Hcavea of Brihnia fSafltiu), 
Helios, (So, 77 

Hdlcnisdc inB:ueacci, 43 ^i ^ 

76,79 

Hrokle*. 77, 7®, 97. UJt 
Hcrmaoilk 7^ 

Hnuyiiu Boddhiim, i 4 + ^ 
Hindpiim* 27*^^ 

Hinduum Buddhiiim 33-^ 
Hippocamp^ 79 

Hiranyadams, 24'*^^“ 
hone, 45 p ^ 
horseshoe arch* 22 
Horyuji, 
liDti Mafdui, Eo 
HoQrofCowdus4 3uS3 
Hoyiiia dynasty, 193 
Hoyidesvan tecoplc, tiS 

HBcb-H.o, 145 

pinian-isang, 22, 44* 77. 99 * 

roa, i04'‘5i 1^' 

129* L*«»P 15l^ iPt 135 

pfgtfj-h* jT-hgtlrl i tCIll|l'l€, AlhOiCi 

lUiT^ , 
tmt+ Vcdi4 *Si 

Huvidikapiara, jet UshkiEt 


I 

Idolatry, 

^Qfmiciiaiim'i Si-J 
imige*. t, j; raft, cady, at 
likd^tusaya digob;i, 11J 

l3idra,17. 33* 39.^*. HP 
Indta Sabin ciwfik loO-i 
Ijvdifl^i Paradise (Bhiibui]* 70 
[utoxiearimi, 97 
|$mk order. 47, 49*^. 

Iran, 5^4*. 43 - 4 ^ 
tranian tciigioti, 36* 
f ^t-timiTTii ya Vihara. atfl'i 
Imrapura, 237 
Ivarirtk Bcsraiti, pi: Ji 

aSj 


J 

, siggayyapeta, 58,113,12|i; 

Jain images, 141^ 

Jain cempies and Tihlras, 73^ 179 
Jain paiacing^ loo^i 

^ I LikPii ^ 30-“'S 

Jaipsar, 304 

^mmu^ 2D3 

^ andtal, Fne Tiemplc, By® 9^* 
Japan, 37”* 

Jatikas, II, 33, 56, 65, g7. 15a 
Jaulian, 4t^ 

Java. 136, 150k isi* 

JayaTOtmn VB* 22p, i37- 
JeialaMdl Is. loi 
Jcmdel Nast. 19^f 
Jetavana dagoba, 222^ 

JeW^, Seven, 5^ 

Jhufcar period, 12 
JUl25,|t 

Jodhpur, Rajah ofi 206 

K 

Kabul, to I 
Kath, 176 

KadlUk Mount. ifi4 
KailSsiuEh rempfe (Elliira], ifiJi 
t fij^ 300; 117^119*4 IIP 
Kakrak, III” 
kalasa, 1(56 
Kalann, 25E 
Klii, 17, 29, m 
Kalidasa, 130 
Kiliya*205 
kalpii ifi 

KflFrtd Mtfi, t45p 172 
Kimadham. 263 
KafSopmam, 16^, iSj,; 117* 
Kadi^ya Mahidea. temple nft 

Kandy, isi-^i 

103k 204^ 

Ka nhft ik Hi 

Kanuhka. 7<H>. 9J. ro*. 

iii; 44; iw Heli<|aary 
kaq^ stone* S6 
Kansas City Muscmiu HJ 
Kansaa Chy, Ncbuti GaBery, 197 

Kanfil. 76 
Kaiuhaka, 65 
Kapiia, %i6 
Ka^vastUi ta^ 

Kjpikvaiiu, Buddha 1 fctum id> 
+a^ 

Kapiu, K? Begram 
Kaia-Shahtk lia. I13. 1x4: 
K5iii,7l“3.144729 
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Itama, iS. ja, j i 
iCaJiniir, iitfF. 

Kaisipi, ai6 

170 

Ka^9j. !XS,ai4:4i 
KaiintHFi ^ya. 

ce^ple, 193: 

Kh^^'c, iB 

KtajurafiD, 171, 173-5; igj 
Kha&iLgiri* 71 

Kbasarpi^ AvaJokitesYirji^ 155 
Khmets^ 

KhfiiiabatL tj 
Khotiii^ llty IJJ 
Kbu^ti 99 
Khumu 14.3 
Kidira Kiulunip 91^ 
fapliiigp a,7«, 101 
kiitunuidup 1^25^ 

Kjsbp zi 

KldT, log^ iix, 120' % 

tf 5, tf 

KahKer, 243,244; 

Komponi; Tlicnn, 225 

Kon^atii, J7i;jtf4. jsj 

KtKTOijkraroir, tos 
ItnibH, aJS. tig, )4S, mj. 

105 

Kruhnj 1, 
kiDbylcss, 95 
Kjctnkip 3j 

Kudu, £14-^5 
Kiyiila Kodplitie^ 715^ 77 
Kii K^ai-thih, 93 
KurdiiUiu 47 

Kuihaa tdrn. 34. 73iE. gaff, 

Kwroa. 54.97, 149; 

Kuven* Faraduc: 97 
Kyajmttba, 254 


L 

LlcqUJSTp 101, 25<t-7 

Kh^ tcmpJi (Ailiolc), 134^ 
1S7 

l^u/r Miucmii, 121 
Latsana. 45 ) 1 , go. ^ 

6 i,6i*f 61 

11^ tsQ 

Laliugiri, 7j, 2*5 
Lidita 2ii 

Idiuiu fituw?^ 

Lainp'iin, 251; 171 
landscape, 67-^ 

jutrd, 145 
Imtcni foofi ro6w ijd 
Li£s> 43i 4^. 71 

Nfaiij4iigart+ la, ^ 4,1 p 
4*, 

Coq^ Albert vofi, 112* ti4 

Uuu, 


Lkduvis, 157 

lingiraj temple, 170-1: lojb 
liaglmm, 19^^ zG, z% i6i\ ia4, 

lion* 44, 57 
fxahipiiidj, I95*^llj 
Lokottira, Bnddha as, loj 

LDkCTVati, 4911, 24tK2. 244 j IJJ, 

J 5 ^ 

Lola^iiS; 

Ltsiuas Riahi ave, 4a 
iondoo, Briiub Museum, 78, ^4, 
99 i liS. 

Loudoii^ India Musemo, tjj 
Lopburip 249,150; 1^; 

Lonyan Tingaj, 90^®'^ j/ 

pJfOjtinglaiig, 155^ 

Lcrt^TT 
XflflU ^WFcTp 5fic 
rj'lirt 

Luduiow,, Frovindal MiHcum, 

4 ^ 

Ltang Men* 62, 205 
Limsrju^ igii 


Mathuia, 24, 75, g4^ 

139-40; d^p 
Maueit 7 d 

Mlya {Mother of the Buddha) 

6 i* 

Adiya, 27, dOp ifia 
Mcdallictnst 6 a 
MegmhaiKp 39^ 40 
Mctig Rai, 251 

Mnnupii rafn, aj 
MerkiQ ctcodlatioiip 79 
Mrm, Mquat. 45, 117, 174. 140, 
24d, 262^ 

Mctopotmiia. 11, rj, 14, 16, iS. 

MEHlworfc. S4-J, t4i-j, 15^. 13B, 
ajt, 245 
MiJmtalt, 213 

Mihi ragula^ 77 
^^^Ojp ti^ 

Muifializedi, 253-4: t?<ii 

Mitan, iJ 3 ; 4 d^ 

Mitlift. 17, 77. 107 

taidiiinii, 57, pc, 17a, J74 
Mitra^ 27 


M 

Madras^ Goveroment Musciuk, 

Maiiura. I9J-J| 

Magadlu, 39, 51 

Mahahhifiitii, 2 J&^ tjo, 203 

temple (Gayi), <5o. 

59. 1^3.157*; 53. pji 

Nlah3puni«.27. Si. Oi*. 04 . lOj 
A£iftaa/ 4 riiLM, aiOp HO 
Maliilvira, jip^i 
MibSyini UdddhiHii, 34^_ 

139 , JI 3 
Mahijidi»2op 
Mahmud of Ghami, 17^ 
Mait2cya.33. 84,97. ,44, asj, ,*4 
MSjiipJiitdjftuHy^ 269 
MajamdaTp N- G., ipt^ 

Makar^p 95 

Malwa, 51 


Moga, Jiff Mauei 
Muhaiurpcdaii canqnesi^ 11 7 p t i I 4 

m 

McJicujoHJaro, iiK\ j, 4 
luoksha, 172 

Moitgolcij(^, 4 
Moni, 24S 

MDUspOli)i^ IqI 
MaoMtrs, 31 
tncMn no™, 4911^ iifi 
Mother, Geest, 17,13-4, 26 

Motbci Goddess^ ty-iSp 23 
Mouhot, hL, 224 
Mouudbp jcip T’umuii 
Miidfaa 4 94,196 

Muterxp Cirraom Muicuuip 47, 
4 ^^^ T 40 

M j-sorep 19J-4 


JHD 

MlnuHspunni, 1(10,3. JJ3-1 
MSiiMiStJ. 1^4 


35 . lo^S, .J 7 , 164, 

36 ^ 

Mandalay^ 256 

130. 151, 1^7, 175 
Majuchacaniniip tij 
Mardin, 9 a 


Marmgu treasure, 91'^ 

SiTjcJin. 90 

Martjod. HB-Jo; S7 
ffWMns* ifiatts, 54 

Miason, Ctorks, *4 


atuti. i 3 . 24 ', 5 i 


N 

Nulifita. iglt 
Nidaim, 205 

f'fagara temple*, iM, 170, 134* 
iVag5rtl«H. iPcHiJila 

144 

Ni^rjtma, 124. i;a» 

114, 125, 126-7, 

aog; 71 

^iSM, ^ 5 J. 6 a 

Jifl, ija-j, 155. 156, 

itSo; (ijj 

Kindiunub luU, 344 
Nindj hull, 17, 2g, iflg, JS4 
NaijitM-KlOtMl, rtp. 107 
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Nrat IQ5,109 
.N^iraiimha, 14I, iSOp 
Njuiimhuicra^, 171 
Ninkf 133 

Nat Hloung Cyans, =^ 53 - 
x88^ I90V 197-^, 

Nativity- pfBiu^dlu, <Sa, |r7i ^4^ 

Natunliscip 7^ 8 

Nattnrt, ajid [ndian art* 7* ^5-6 

Njv^lakhap 177 

Nayak iiyjiKtyr 191 

N^ik 

Ncgriftij,4 
NtpaJ^lS, 10-9 
Ncumagidi McmoriaL 104 
New Yotk. Mt;trt>pCkHcm Museum 
of Art, 151*^ 104, 

Ngakyc Nadaua^ 253 
Nipai, 7S 

Nilikazitlia teznplo, 177 
Nimt^oakaya^ 3 j 
Nirriro, ai+ 32, 34^ Bi 
Nisnnlui Lata Man^pay^ 220 ij 
^ 4 j 6 

Nuanka Malla, 

Notth^i TeoipEfi, Polutmiruwa^ 
220} 144a 

o 

Oldenivorg Barmin i li 
O rden, diAncal, 47 
Orissa* 170 
Osil, 17^; 

County Ill 

P 

Padmapani^ 159; gS 
Padincsaiiihhava, 159 
Pagan* tOCA^ 233-3^ 171*, 174 
pa&wiw, 88, 157 
Palwri painting, loj 
Pahaipur, 

Paitavap loi 

Pill dynasty^ zi?i-i 

I^l^-Sau period, 37^"* 140, rjsff 

PaJlivas, 129, i6j^ iSoC 

Pallia, M., c|uotcd* 6 

palliuin, 80 

Piltnyiip Bo, Ba, so"^, 9h loi 
Panatarani, 269 
Pandu Yatona, 175 
PaodbcniMn* ijo; 6 S 
Pantokritor, 7O9 
ParUenma Balm L 217^ ilS 
Patikraiiia Balm H, 121; /42rf 
Panimaiiicsvira temple, 1701 

Parihasapnra, 118-19* *^5 
Farb, Mus^ Ctiiinel, ill*, X14 


Parkhanw 47* ^4; W 
Partkiaai, 76, 93 
Kirati, 29, 197 
Paridat 

Pi^pDtn, 24*, 39-4t* 4^-A* ^4* 

Farm* 158; 9^ 

Patna, sas PltiHpnm 
Patna Museum, 49^’ 

Patrkik, St, 49^ 

Paptadakal, i6|C: i^j, iffM 
PaitLEu Ekvf, 220; 1451! 

Pti t^a, 91” 

Pddng, l<So 
Peoples of India. 4-5 
Pcncpolia;, 41, 47>i7 
PencpdllEan capital* nz* 44* 47, 54* 

Persepolitan order. 44* 4 ^ 47 
Peshawar^ 76* 77 k 103 
Ptum^anakas, 229* 230-1; 14^ 
Phnom Bakhoig, 

J4A1,1366 
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